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PREFACE 


TOTEE She OND EDTETON: 


Tuts Second Edition has been revised throughout. A few 
errors have been corrected and some additions made. At 
the same time the arrangement has been slightly changed in 
deference to opinions expressed both publicly and in private ; 
the detached Notes being collected together at longer inter- 
vals, so that the interruptions in the continuity of the text 
are less frequent.! Having also heard complaints of the want 
of an Index, I have attempted to supply the defect. Since 
the first edition appeared, Tischendorf has laid biblical 
students under fresh obligations by publishing another lately 
discovered uncial manuscript of St. Paul’s Epistles, the Codex 
Porphyrii Palimpsestus. The readings of this new authority 
have been taken into account, but I have not found it neces- 
sary in consequence to alter the text in a single instance. It 
remains for me to express my grateful acknowledgment of 
assistance received from both strangers and friends ; among 
whom I may name especially Mr. A. A. Van Sittart, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, who has spared no trouble in 

1Jn this edition the detached Notes have been placed together, after the Com- 


mentary. 
vii 
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correcting the sheets of this edition; Dr. W. Wright of the 
British Museum, to whose courtesy I am indebted for the 
Syriac readings in several passages of Eusebius; and Dr. C. 
Rieu, also of the British Museum, whose knowledge has 
supplied my own ignorance, and enabled me to give (from 
the Armenian Version) the readings and interpretations of 


Ephraem Syrus on a few important passages. 


PREFACE 


Oyen Hino! EDITION. 


THE present work is intended to form part of a complete 
edition of St. Paul’s Epistles which, if my plan is ever carried 
out, will be prefaced by a general introduction and arranged 
in chronological order. To such an arrangement the half-title 
of the present work refers, assigning this epistle to the second 
chronological group and placing it third in this group in 
accordance with the view maintained in the introduction. 
Meanwhile, should this design be delayed or abandoned, the 
present commentary will form a whole in itself. 

The general plan and execution of the work will commend 
or condemn themselves; but a few words may be added on 
one or two points which require explanation. 

It is no longer necessary, 1 trust, to offer any apology for 
laying aside the received text. When so much conscientious 
labor has been expended on textual criticism, it would be un- 
pardonable in an editor to acquiesce in readings which for the 
most part are recommended neither by intrinsic fitness nor by 
the sanction of antiquity. But the attempt to construct an 
independent text in preference to adopting the recension of 
some well-known editor needs more justification. If I had 
pursued the latter course, I should certainly have selected 
either Bentley or Lachmann. These two critics were thorough 
masters of their craft, bringing to their task extensive knowl- 
edge and keen insight. But Bentley’s text! was constructed 
out of very imperfect materials, and Lachmann only professed 

1 His text of this Epistle is given in Bentleii Critica Sacra, p. 94 sqq., edited by 


the Rey. A. A. Ellis. 
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to give results which were approximate and tentative. Of the 
services of Tischendorf in collecting and publishing materials 
it is impossible to speak too highly, but his actual text is the 
least important and least satisfactory part of his work. Dr. 
Tregelles, to whom we owe the best recension of the Gospels, 
has not yet reached the Epistles of St. Paul. But apart from 
the difficulty of choosing a fit guide, there is always some 
awkwardness in writing notes to another’s text, and the sacri- 
fice of independent judgment is in itself an evil; nor will it 
be considered unseemly presumption in a far inferior workman, 
if with better tools he hopes in some respects to improve upon 
his model. Moreover I was encouraged by the promise of 
assistance from my friends the Rev. B. F. Westcott, and the 
Rev. F. J. A. Hort, who are engaged in a joint recension of 
the Greek Testament, and have revised the text of this epistle 
for my use. Though I have ventured to differ from them in 
some passages, and hold myself finally responsible in all, I am, 
ereatly indebted to them for their aid. 

The authorities for the various readings are not given except 
in a few passages, where the variations are important enough 
to form the subject of a detached note. They may be obtained 
from Tischendorf or any of the well-known critical editions. 
Here and there, where the text may be considered fairly 
doubtful, I have either offered an alternative reading below or 
enclosed a word possibly interpolated in brackets; but these 
are for the most part unimportant, and do not materially affect 
the sense. 

In the explantory notes such interpretations only are dis- 
cussed, as seemed at all events possibly right or are generally 
received or possess some historical interest. By confining my- 
self to these, I wished to secure more space for matters of 
greater importance. For the same reason, in cases of disputed 
interpretations the authorities ranged on either side are not 
given, except where, as in the case of the fathers, some interest 
attaches to individual opinions. Nor, again, have I generally 
quoted the authorities for the views adopted, or for the illus- 
trations and references incorporated in my notes, when these 
are to be found in previous commentaries or in any common 
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book of reference. I have sometimes, however, departed 
from this rule for a special reason, as, for instance, where it 
was best to give the exact words of a previous writer. 

As the plan of this work thus excludes special acknowledg- 
ments in the notes, I am anxious to state generally my obliga- 
tions to others. 

What I owe to the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
will appear very plainly in the notes and in the appendix on 
the patristic commentators. After these, my obligations are 
greatest to English and German writers of the last few years. 
The period from the fifth century to the Reformation was an 
entire blank as regards any progress made in the interpretation 
of this epistle. And from that time to the present century, 
though single commentators of great merit have appeared at 
intervals, Calvin, for instance, in the sixteenth century, Grotius 
in the seventeenth, and Bengel in the eighteenth, there has 
been no such marked development of interpretational criticism 
as we have seen in our own time. The value of Luther’s 
work stands apart from, and in some respects higher than, its 
merits as a commentary. 

To more recent critics, therefore, I am chiefly indebted. 
Among my own countrymen I wish to acknowledge my obli- 
gations chiefly to Professor Jowett, who has made the habits 
of thought in the apostolic age his special study, and to Bishop 
Ellicott who has subjected the Apostle’s language to a minute 
and careful scrutiny. Besides these I have consulted with 
advantage the portions relating to this epistle in the general 
commentaries of Dean Alford and Dr. Wordsworth. Among 
German writers I am indebted especially to the tact and schol- 
arship of Meyer, and to the conscientious labors of Wieseler. 
Ewald is always instructive; but my acknowledgments are 
due more to the History of this truly great biblical scholar 
than to his edition of St. Paul’s Epistles. Roman Catholic 
theology is well represented in the devout and intelligent com- 
mentary of Windischmann; and the Tübingen school has 
furnished an able and learned expositor in Hilgenfeld. I have 
found both these commentators useful, though in a widely 
different way. Besides the writers already mentioned, I 
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have constantly consulted Winer, Olshausen, De Wette, and 
Schott; and to all of these, to the first especially, 1 am 
indebted. 

I need scarcely add that my obligations to these various 
writers differ widely in kind. Nor will it be necessary to 
guard against the inference that the extent of these obligations 
is a measure of my general agreement with the opinions of the 
writers. He, who succeeds signally in one branch of biblical 
criticism or interpretation, will often fail as signally in another. 
I do not feel called upon to point out what seem to me to be 
the faults of writers to whom I am most largely indebted, and 
I have certainly no wish to blunt the edge of my acknowledg- 
ments by doing so. 

Besides commentaries, great use has been made of the com- 
mon aids to the study of the language of the Greek Testament. 
The works to which I am most indebted in matters of grammar 
will appear from the frequent references in the notes. The 
third English edition of Winer (Edinburgh, 1861), has been 
used.! I have also availed myself constantly of the well-known 
collections of illustrative parallels by Wetstein, Schéttgen, 
Grinfield, and others ; of indices to the later classical writers 
and earlier fathers; of the Concordances to the Septuagint 
and New Testament; and of the more important Greek Lexi- 
cons, especially Hase and Dindorf’s edition of Stephanus. 

My thanks are due for valuable suggestions and corrections 
to the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, and 
to W. A. Wright, Esq., Librarian of Trinity College; and 
also to other personal friends who have kindly assisted me in 
correcting the proof-sheets. 

Though I have taken pains to be accurate, experience 
gained in the progress of the work has made me keenly alive 
to a constant lability to error; and I shall therefore esteem 
any corrections as a favor. I should wish, moreover, to adopt 
the language of a wise theologian, whose tone and temper I 
would gladly take for my model, and to “claim a right to 


1Jn this edition of Lightfoot’s Commentary the references to Winer’s Gram- 
mar have been conformed to Prof. Thayer’s translation of the seventh German 
edition, edited by Prof. Liinemann. (Andover, 1868.) 
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retract any opinion which improvement in reasoning ana 
knowledge may at any time show me is groundless.” 1 

While it has been my object to make this commentary 
generally complete, I have paid special attention to everything 
relating to St. Paul’s personal history, and his intercourse with 
the Apostles and Church of the Circumcision. It is this 
feature in the Epistle to the Galatians which has given it 
an overwhelming interest in recent theological controversy. 
Though circumstances have for the moment concentrated the 
attention of Englishmen on the Old Testament Scriptures, the 
questions which have been raised on this epistle are intrinsi- 
cally far more important, because they touch the vital parts of 
Christianity. If the primitive gospel was, as some have rep- 
resented it, merely one of many phases of Judaism, if those 
cherished beliefs which have been the life and light of many 
generations were afterthoughts, progressive accretions, having 
no foundation in the person and teaching of Christ, then, in- 
deed, St. Paul’s preaching was vain, and our faith is vain also. 
I feel very confident that the historical views of the Tubingen 
school are too extravagant to obtain any wide or lasting hold 
over the minds of men. But even in extreme cases mere 
denunciation may be unjust and is certainly unavailing. 
Moreover, for our own sakes we should try and discover the 
element of truth which underlies even the greatest exaggera- 
tions of able men, and correct our impressions thereby. 

« A number there are,” says Hooker, ‘‘ who think they can- 
not admire, as they ought, the power of the Word of God, if 
‘in things divine they should attribute any force to man’s 
reason.” The circumstances which called forth this remark 
contrast strangely with the main controversies of the present 
day; but the caution is equally needed. The abnegation of 
reason is not the evidence of faith, but the confession of des- 
pair. Reason and reverence are natural allies, though unto- 
ward circumstances may sometimes interpose and divorce 
them. 

Any one, who has attempted to comment on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, must feel on laying down his task how far he has 


1 Hey’s Lectures on the Articles. 
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sen short even of his own poor ideal. Luther himself ex- 
presses his shame that his “so barren and simple commen- 
“ taries should be set forth upon so worthy an Apostle and 
elect vessel of God.” Yet no man had a higher claim to a 
hearing on such a subject; for no man was better fitted by 
the sympathy of like experiences to appreciate the char- 
acter and teaching of St. Paul. One, who possesses no such 


qualifications, is entitled to feel and to express still deeper 
misgivings. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, February 18, 1865. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T. 
THE GALATIAN PEOPLE. 


WEEN St. Paul carried the gospel into Galatia, he was 
thrown for the first time among an alien people, differing 
widely in character and habits from the surrounding nations. 
A race whose home was in the far west, they had been torn 
from their parent rock by some great social convulsion, and, 
after drifting over wide tracts of country, had settled down at 
length on a strange soil in the very heart of Asia Minor. 
Without attempting here to establish the Celtic affinities of 
this boulder people by the fossil remains of its language and 
institutions, or to trace the path of its migration by the scores 
imprinted on its passage across the continent of Europe, it 
will yet be useful, by way of introduction to St. Paul’s Epistle, 
to sketch as briefly as possible its previous history and actual 
condition. There is a certain distinctness of feature in the 
portrait which the apostle has left of his Galatian converts. 
It is clear at once that he is dealing with a type of character 
strongly contrasted, for instance, with the vicious refinements 
of the dissolute and polished Corinthians, perhaps the truest 
surviving representatives of ancient Greece, or, again, with 
the dreamy, speculative mysticism which disfigured the half- 
oriental churches of Ephesus and Colossae. We may expect 
to have light thrown upon the broad features of national char- 


acter which thus confront us, by the circumstances of the 
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descent and previous history of the race, while at the same 
time such a sketch will prepare the way for the solution of 
some questions of interest which start up in connection with 
this Epistle. 

The great subdivision of the human family which at the 
dawn of European history occupied a large portion of the 
continent west of the Rhine with the outlying islands, and 
which modern philologers have agreed to call Celtic, was 
known to the classical writers of antiquity by three several 
names, Celtae, Galatae, and Galli. Of these, Celtae, which is 
the most ancient, being found in the earliest Greek historians, 
Hecataeus and Herodotus,? was probably introduced into the 
Greek language by the colonists of Marseilles,? who were first 
brought in contact with this race. The term Galatae is of 
late introduction, occurring first in Timaeus, a writer of the 
third century, B.c.4 This latter form was generally adopted 
by the Greeks when their knowledge was extended by more 
direct and frequent intercourse with these barbarians, whether 
in their earlier home in the west, or in their later settlement 
in Asia Minor. Either it was intended as a more exact repre- 
sentation of the same barbarian sound, or, as seems more 
probable, the two are diverging but closely-allied forms of the 
same word, derived by the Greeks from different branches of 
the Celtic race with which at different times they came in 
contact. On the other hand, the Romans generally designated 


1 Ọn these terms, see Diefenbach, 
Celtica, ii. p. 6 sqq. Ukert Georgr. der 
Griech. u. Rim. Th. ii. Abth. 2, p. 183 
sqq. Zeuss, die Deutschen u. die Nach- 
barstimme, p. 6 sqq. Thierry, Histoire 
des Gaulois, i. p. 28 

2 Hecat. Fragm. 19, 21, 22, ed. Miil- 
ler; Herod. ii. 33; iv. 49. Both forms, 
KeArto) and KéATa occur. 

8 Diod. v. 32, quoted in note 5. 

t Timaeus, Fragm. 37, ed. Miiller. 
Pausanius says (1, 3, 5), dye é more aù- 
Toùs kadeioOat Tadaras etevixnoe. KeàTol 
yap kard te ops TÒ apxatov kal mapa 
Tois %AAots w@voudCoyvto. See also the 
passages in Diefenbach, Celt. ii. p. 8. 

5 This seems the most probable in- 


ference from the confused notices in 
ancient writers. The most important 
passage is Diod. v. 32: Tobs yap úrèp 
MacoaAlay karotkovytas èv TG ueroyelw 
kal Toùs mapa Tas “AAmets tt SE ToÙs em) 
Tdde ray Tupnvaiwy dpav KeAtovs òro- 
udlouvsr rovs © úmèp tavtys Ths Ked- 
TiKHS eis TX mpòs vdtov vevovTta hépn, 
mapa Te Toy akeavdy Kal Td ‘Epkúviov dpos 
ka®iSpuuevous Kal mavtas Tovs ets mexpr 
Tis Zxv0ias, Taddtas mpooayopevovor 
k. 7. A. See also Strabo, iv. p. 189, 
and other passages cited in Ukert, ii. 2, 
p- 197 sqq.; Diefenbach, Celt. ii. p. 10 
sq. At all events, it seems certain that 
the Gauls in the neighborhood of Mar- 
seilles called themselves Celtae. 
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this people Galli. 


it 


Whether this word exhibits the same root 


as Celtae and Galatae, omitting, however, the Celtic suffix,! or 
whether some other account of its origin is more probable, it 


is needless to inquire. 


The term Galli is sometimes adopted 


by later Greek writers, but, as a general rule, until some time 
after the Christian era, they prefer Galatae, whether speaking 
of the people of Gaul properly so called, or of the Asiatic 
colony.? The Romans, in turn, sometimes borrow Galatae from 


1 See Zeuss, Gramm. Celt. p. 758. 

2 Owing to the bearing of this fact, 
which has not been sufficiently noticed, 
on such passages as 2 Tim. iv. 10, I 
have thought it worth while to collect 
the following particulars. (1) Before 
the Christian era, and for two centuries 
afterwards, the form Galatia (Galatae) is 
almost universally used by Greek writers 
to the exclusion of Gallia (Galli), when 
they do not employ Celtice (Celtae). It 
occurs on the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. iii. pp. 89, 90), 
erected by Augustus in the capital of 
Asiatic Gaul, where, to avoid confusion, 
the other form would naturally have 
been preferred, if it had been in use. It 
is current in Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Josephus, Plutarch, Appian, Pausanias, 
and Dion Cassius. It appears also in 
Athen. p. 333 D, Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
p- 359 (Potter), and Origen c. Cels. p. 
335 B.. Even Aelian (Nat. An. xvii. 
19, referring, however, to an earlier 
writer), when speaking of the Asiatic 
people, is obliged to distinguish them 
as Tadatas Toùs éwovs. On the other 
hand, St. Basil (Op. i. p. 28, Garnier) 
describes the European Gauls as rovs 
éomepious Taddtas kal KeAtovs. (2) The 
first instance of Gallia (Galli) which I 
have found in any Greek author is in 
Epictetus (or rather Arrian), Dissert. ii. 
20, 17, orep tovs Taddovs h pavla ral 
6 oivos (probably not before A.D. 100). 
It occurs, indeed, in the present text of 
Dioscorides (i. 92, a7 Tañàlas kal Tvp- 
pnvias), perhaps an earlier writer, but 
the reading is suspicious, since imme- 


diately afterwards he has amd Tadarias 
THs mpos Tais ~“AAmeow. Later transcri- 
bers were sorely tempted to substitute 
the form with which they were most 
familiar, as is done in 2 Tim. iv. 10 in 
several MSS. See below, p. 37, note 2. 
The substitution is so natural, that it is 
sometimes erroneously made where the 
eastern country is plainly meant, e.g. 
Pseudo-Doroth., Chron. Pasch. ii. p. 136, 
ed. Dind. The form Taààia occurs again 
in the Ep. of the Churches of Vienne 
and Lyons (Euseb. v. i.) 177, A.D. It 
is also common in Herodian. (3) In 
the fourth and fifth centuries the form 
Gallia had to a very great extent dis- 
placed Galatia. See Agathem. ii. 4, 
p- 37: Trav Taddav, &s TpóTepov Tudattas 
éAeyov, and Theod. Mops. on 2 Tim. 
iv. 10: tas viv kaħovuévas Taddlas. 
ov’Tws yap (i.e. TaAatiav) ai’tas mdytes 
éxdAouv of madaoi. Accordingly Atha- 
nasius (Apol. c. Arian. § 1, pp. 97, 98) 
in the same passage uses Tadatia of 
Asiatic Gaul, Taddrad of the European 
provinces. At a much earlier date 
than this Galen says (xiv. p. 80, Kuhn), 
kaoto. you avTovs évioe uev Tadaras 
éviot BE Taddovs, cuvnbécrepoy S¢ Tò Tav 
KeATa@v övoua, but he must be referring 
in the first two classes to the usage of 
the Greek and Roman writers respec- 
tively. See similar notices in Strabo, 
iv. p.195; Appian, Bell. Hisp.§ 1. The 
form Tadatia of European Gaul still 
continued to be used occasionally, when 
Taààía had usurped its place. It is 
found, for instance, in Julian, Epist. 
lxxiii, and in Libanius frequently: 
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the Greeks, but when they do so it is applied exclusively to 
the Celts of Asia Minor, that is, to the Galatians in the modern 
sense of the term. The word Celtae still remains in common 
use, side by side with the Galatae of the Greek and Galli of 
the Roman writers, being employed in some cases as co-exten- 
sive with these, and in others to denote a particular branch 
of the Celtic race.1 

The rare and fitful glimpses which we obtain of the Celtic 
peoples in the carly twilight of history reveal the same restless, 
fickle temperament, so familiar to us in St. Paul’s Epistle. 
They appear in a ferment of busy turmoil and ceaseless migra- 
tion.2 They are already in possession of considerable tracts of 
country to the south and east of their proper limits. They 
have overflowed the barrier of the Alps, and poured into 
Northern Italy. They have crossed the Rhineeand established 
themselves here and there in that vague and ill-defined region 
known to the ancients as the Hercynian forest, and on the 
banks of the Danube. It is possible that some of these were 
fragments sundered from the original mass of the Celtic people, 
and dropped on the way as they migrated westward from the 
common home of the Arian races in central Asia; but more 
probable, and more in accordance with tradition, is the view 
that, their course being obstructed by the ocean, they had 
retraced their steps and turned towards the east again. At 
all events, as history emerges into broad daylight, the tide of 
Celtic migration is seen rolling ever eastward. In the begin- 


ning of the fourth century a 


comp. Cureton, Corp. Ign. p. 351. 
Ammianus (xv. 9) can still say, “ Ga- 
latas dictos, ita enim Gallos sermo 
Graecus appellat.” Even later writers, 
who use TadAla of the Roman prov- 
inces of Gaul, nevertheless seem to 
prefer Tadatia when speaking of the 
western country as a whole, e.g. Joann. 
Lydus, Ostent. pp. 52, 54 (Wachsmuth) ; 
Hierocl. Synecd. app. p. 313 (Parthey). 

le.g. in Caesar, Bell. Gall. i. 1. The 
whole subject is very obscure, owing to 
the confused and irreconcilable state- 
ments of ancient authorities. The ac- 


lateral wave sweeps over the 


count in the text, however, will, I 
believe, be found generally true. 

2 For the migrations of the Celts, see 
the well-known work of Thierry, Histoire 
des Gaulois (4th ed. 1857), or Contzen, 
Wanderungen der Kelten (Leipz. 1861). 
They are considered more in their philo- 
logical aspect in Diefenbach’s Celtica, 
and in Prichard’s Celtic Nations, edited 
by Latham. The Article “Galli” by 
Baumstark, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopé- 
die, is a careful abstract of all that 
relates to the subject. See also Le Bas, 
Asie Mineure (Paris, 1863). 
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Italian peninsula, deluging Rome herself, and obliterating the 
landmarks of her earlier history. Three or four generations 
later another wave of the advancing tide, again diverted 
southward, pours into Macedonia and Thessaly, for a time 
carrying everything before it. The fatal repulse from Delphi 
(B.c. 279), invested by Greek patriotism with a halo of legen- 
dary glory, terminated the Celtic invasion of Greece. 

The Gaulish settlement in Asia Minor is directly connected 
with this invasion.1 A considerable force had detached them- 
selves from the main body, refusing to take part in the expe- 
dition. Afterwards reinforced by a remnant of the repulsed 
army, they advanced under the command of the chiefs Leon- 
norius and Lutarius, and, forcing their way through Thrace, 
arrived at the coast of the Hellespont. They did not long 
remain here, but, gladly availing themselves of the first means 
of transport that came to hand, crossed over to the opposite 
shores, whose fertility held out a rich promise of booty. Thence 
they overran the greater part of Asia Minor. They laid the 
whole continent west of Taurus under tribute; and even the 
Syrian kings, it is said, were forced to submit to these humil- 
jating terms.? Alternately the scourge and the allies of each 
Asiatic prince in succession, as passion or interest dictated, 
they for a time indulged their predatory instincts unchecked. 
At length vengeance overtook them. A series of disasters, 
culminating in a total defeat inflicted by the Pergamene prince 


1 The chief authorities for the his- 
tory of the Asiatic Gauls are Polybius, 
v. 77, 78, 111; xxii. 16-24; Livy, 


to early Galatian history. The existing 
monuments of Galatia are described by 
Texier, Asie Mineure (1839-1849), i. 


xxxviii. 12sqq.; Strabo, xii. p. 566sqq. ; 
Memnon (Geogr. Min. ed. Miiller, iii. p. 
535 sqq.); Justin, xxv. 2 sqq. ; Arrian, 
Syr. 42; Pausanius, i. 4, 5. See other 
references in Diefenbach, Celt. ii. p. 
250. It formed the main subject of 
several works no longer extant, the 
most important of which was the Tada- 
tıkà of Eratosthenes in forty books. 
The monograph of Wernsdorff, De Re- 
publica Galatarum (Nuremb. 1743), to 
which all later writers are largely in- 
debted, is a store-house of facts relating 


p. 163 sqq. An article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (1841), iv. p. 574, by the 
same writer, contains an account of the 
actual condition of this country, with a 
summary of its history, ancient and 
modern. See also his smaller book, 
Asie Mineure (1862) p. 453 sqq. The 
important work, Exploration Archéolo- 
gique de la Galatie et de la Bithynie, ete., 
by Perrot and others, is not far enough 
advanced as yet (1866) to be of much 
use for Galatia. 
2 Livy, xxxviii. 16. 
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Attalus the First (B.c. 230), effectually curbed their power and 
insolence.! 

By these successive checks they were compressed within 
comparatively narrow limits in the interior of Asia Minor. 
The country to which they were thus confined, the Galatia of 
history, is a broad strip of:land over two hundred miles in 
length, stretching from north-east to south-west. It was par- 
celled out among the three tribes of which the invading Gauls 
were composed in the following way: The Trocmi occupied 
the easternmost portion, bordering on Cappadocia and Pontus, 
with Tavium or Tavia as their chief town. The Tolistobogii, 
who were situated to the west on the frontier of Bithynia and 
Phrygia Epictetus, fixed upon the ancient Pessinus for their 
capital. The Tectosages settled in the centre between the 
other two tribes, adopting Ancyra as their seat of government, 
regarded also as the metropolis of the whole of Galatia.” 

But, though their power was greatly crippled by these 
disasters, the Gauls still continued to play an important part 
in the feuds of the Asiatic princes. It was while engaged in 
these mercenary services that they first came into collision 
with the terrible might of Rome. A body of Galatian troops 
fighting on the side of Antiochus at the battle of Magnesia 
attracted the notice of the Romans, and from that moment 
their doom was sealed. A single campaign of the Consul 
Manlius sufficed for the entire subjugation of Galatia (B.c. 189). 

From that time forward they lived as peaceably as their 
restless spirit allowed them under Roman patronage. No 
humiliating conditions, however, were imposed upon them. 
They were permitted to retain their independence, and con- 
tinued to be governed by their own princes. The conquerors 
even granted accessions of territory from time to time to those 
Galatian sovereigns who had been faithful to their allegiance. 


1 The chronology is somewhat uncer- 4011, 4085. Memnon is therefore in 
tain. See Niebuhr, KZ. Schrift. p. 286. error, c. 19, when he assigns the chief 
The date given is an approximation. towns differently. The names of the 

2 So Strabo, xii. p. 567. Pliny, H.N. three tribes are variously written (see 
v. 42, in accordance with ancient au- Contzen, p. 221), but the orthography 
thorities generally, and confirmed by adopted in the text is the best sup- 
the inscriptions, Boeckh, iii. nos. 4010, ported. 
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It was not the policy of the Romans to crush a race which had 
acted, and might still act, as a powerful check on its neighbors, 
thus preserving the balance of power, or rather of weakness, 
among the peoples of Asia Minor. At length, after more than 
a century and a half of native rule, on the death of Amyntas, 
one of their princes, Galatia was formed by Augustus into a 
Roman province (B.c 25). 

The limits of the province are not unimportant in their 
bearing on some questions relating to the early history of the 
gospel. It corresponded roughly to the kingdom of Amyntas, 
though some districts of the latter were assigned to a different 
government. Thus Galatia, as a Roman province, would 
include, besides the country properly so called, Lycaonia, 
Tsauria, the southeastern district of Phrygia, and a portion 
of Pisidia.! Lycaonia is especially mentioned as belonging to 
it, and there is evidence that the cities of Derbe and Lystra 
in particular? were included within its boundaries. When the 
province was formed, the three chicf towns of Galatia proper, 
Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium, took the name of Sebaste or 
Augusta, being distinguished from each other by the surnames 
of the respective tribes to which they belonged.’ 

Thus when the writers of the Roman period, St. Paul and 
St. Luke, for instance, speak of Galatia, the question arises 
whether they refer to the comparatively limited area of Galatia 


1 The extent of the kingdom of 
Amyntas may be gathered from the 
following passages: Strabo, xii. p. 568, 
Dion Cass. xlix. 32 (Lycaonia); Strabo, 
xii. p. 569 (Isauria), p. 571 (Pisidia), 
p- 577 (part of Phrygia), xiv. p. 671 
(Cilicia Tracheia); Dion Cass. xlix. 32 
(part of Pamphylia). See Becker, Röm. 
Alterth, iii. 1, p. 155; Cellarius, Not. 
Orb. Ant. ii. p. 182. Of the formation 
of the Roman province Strabo says, 
xii. p. 567, viv ® ëčxovsı ‘Pwuator kal 
Taúrny |Thv Taratlav] Kal thy nd TẸ 
 AuúvTta yevouéyny macay eis ulay Tuva- 
yayóvTes èrapxiav, and similarly p. 569. 
This sweeping statement, however, must 
be qualified. See Dion Cass. liii. 26, 
ToD © 'AuúvTov TeAcuThoavTos ov Tors 


malv avTod Thy àpxňv èrérpeyev GAN 
eis Thv Úmhkoov éohyaye* kal ovTw Kal 7 
Tadatia meta TS AvKaovias “Pwuatoy &p- 
XovTa axe: TH DE xwpla Ta èk Tis Iau- 
guAlas mpétepoy TS "AutyTa mpooveun- 
Oévra TH idlw voug amedd0n. Cilicia 
Tracheia was also separated and as- 
signed to Archelaus; Strabo, xiv. p. 
671. 

2 The Lystreni are included by Pliny 
among the Galatian peoples, H. N. 
v. 42. That Derbe also belonged to 
Galatia may be inferred from Strabo, 
xii. p. 569. See Böttger, Beiträge, 
Suppl. p. 26. 

8 SeBaoth Textoodywy, =. Todoto- 
Bwyiwv, =. Tpókuwv. See Becker, Rön. 
Alterth. iii. 1. p. 156. 
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proper, or to the more extensive Roman province. The 
former is the popular usage of the term, while the latter has a 
more formal and official character. 

Attention has hitherto been directed solely to the barbarian 
settlers in this region. These, however, did not form by any 
means the whole population of the district. The Galatians, 
whom Manlius subdued by the arms of Rome, and St. Paul by 
the sword of the Spirit, were a very mixed race. The sub- 
stratum of society consisted of the original inhabitants of the 
invaded country, chiefly Phrygians, of whose language not 
much is known, but whose strongly marked religious system 
has a prominent place in ancient history. The upper layer 
was composed of the Gaulish conquerors; while scattered 
irregularly through the social mass were Greek settlers, many 
of whom, doubtless, had followed the successors of Alexander 
thither, and were already in the country when the Gauls took 
possession of it.! To the country thus peopled the Romans, 
ignoring the old Phrygian population, gave the name of Gallo- 
eraecia. At the time when Manlius invaded it, the victorious 
Gauls had not amalgamated with their Phrygian subjects; and 
the Roman consul, on opening his campaign was met by a 
troop of the Phrygian priests of Cybele, who, clad in the robes 
of their order, and chanting a wild strain of prophecy, de- 
clared to him that the goddess approved of the war, and would 
make him master of the country.? The work of the Roman 
conquest was the fusion of the dominant with the conquered 
race; the result chiefly, it would appear, of that natural 
process by which all minor distinctions are levelled in the 
presence of a superior power. From this time forward the 
amaleamation began, and it was not long before the Gauls 
adopted even the religion of their Phrygian subjects. 

The Galatia of Manlius, then, was peopled by a mixed race 


1 It might be inferred from the in- of the mother of the gods at Pessinus; 
scription, Boeckh, iii. p. 82, "IovAfov Cicero, de Arusp. Resp. 28, pro Sext. 26. 
Zeovipov Tod mpotov Tay “EAAHvwy, that A Dyteutus, son of Adiatorix, held the 
the Greeks in Galatia were recognized as same office in the temple of the goddess 
a distinct class, even under the Romans. worshipped at Comana; Strabo, xii. p. 

2 Polyb. xxii. 20; Livy, xxxviii. 18. 558. Other instances are given in 

8 A Brogitarus is mentioned as priest Thierry, i. p. 411. 
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of Phrygians, Gauls, and Greeks. But before St. Paul visited 
the country two new elements had been added to this already 
heterogeneous population. The establishment of the province 
must have drawn thither a considerable number of Romans, 
not very widely spread, in all probability, but gathered about 
the centres of government, either holding official positions 
themselves, or connected more or less directly with those who 
did. From the prominence of the ruling race in the Galatian 
monuments,! we might even infer that the whole nation had 
Romanized. Such an impression, however, would certainly 
be incorrect. I cannot find in St. Paul’s Epistle any distinct 
trace of the influence, or even of the presence, of the masters 
of the world, though the flaunting inscriptions of the Sebas- 
teum still proclaim the devotion of the Galatian people to the 
worship of Augustus and Rome. 

More important is it to remark on the large influx of Jews 
which must have invaded Galatia in the interval. Antiochus 
the Great had settled two thousand Jewish families in Lydia 
and Phrygia?; and even if we suppose that these settlements 
did not extend to Galatia properly so called, the Jewish colo- 
nists must in course of time have overflowed into a neighboring 
country which possessed so many attractions for them. Those 
commercial instincts, which achieved a wide renown in the 
neighboring Phoenician race, and which in the Jews themselves 
made rapid progress during the palmy days of their national 
life under Solomon, had begun to develop afresh. The innate 
energy of the race sought this new outlet now that their national 


1 Boeckh, Corp. Inser. iii. pp. 73-115. 

2 The direct connection of the Gala- 
tians with Jewish history is very slight. 
In 2 Mace. viii. 20, there is an obscure 
allusion to an engagement with them in 
Babylonia. In 1 Mace. viii. 2 it is said 
that Judas Maccabaeus “heard of the 
wars of the Romans and the brave deeds 
which they did among the Galatians (or 
Gauls), and how they subdued them and 
laid them under tribute”; but whether 
we suppose the enumeration of the Ro- 
man triumphs to proceed in geographical 
or chronological order, the reference is 

3 


probably to the Western Gauls, either 
chiefly or solely, since the successes of 
the Romans in Spain are mentioned in 
the following verse, their victories over 
Philip and Perseus in the fifth, and the 
defeat of Antiochus not till the sixth 
verse. Thesame uncertainty hangs over 
the incident in Josephus, Antiq. xv. 
7, 3, Bell. Jud. i. 20, 3, where we read 
that Augustus gave to Herod as his 
body-guard four hundred Galatians (or 
Gauls) who had belonged to Cleo- 
patra. 
8 Joseph. Antig. xii. 3, 4. 
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hopes were crushed and their political existence was well nigh 
extinct. The country of Galatia afforded great facilities for 
commercial enterprise. With fertile plains rich in agricultural 
produce, with extensive pastures for flocks, with a temperate 
climate and copious rivers, it abounded in all those resources 
out of which a commerce is created.! It was, moreover, con- 
veniently situated for mercantile transactions, being traversed 
by a great high road between the East and the shores of the 
Aegean, along which caravans were constantly passing, and 
among its towns it numbered not a few which are mentioned 
as great centres of commerce.? We read especially of a con- 
siderable traffic in cloth goods; but whether these were of 
home or foreign manufacture, we are not expressly told. 
With these attractions it is not dificult to explain the vast 
increase of the Jewish population in Galatia; and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that in the generation before St. Paul, Augustus 
directed a decree granting especial privileges to the Jews to 
be inscribed in his temple at Ancyra, the Galatian metropolis,* 


1 An anonymous geographer (Geogr. 
Min. Müller, ii. p. 521) describes Galatia 
as “provincia optima, sibi sufficiens.” 
Other ancient writers also speak of 
the natural advantages of this country, 
see Wernsdorff, p. 199 sqq. A modern 
traveller writes as follows : “ Malgré tant 
de ravages et de guerres désastreuses, 
la Galatie, par la fertilité de son sol et 
la richesse de ses produits agricoles, est 
encore une des provinces les plus heu- 
reuses de P Asìe Mineure.” And again: 
“ Malgré tous ses malheurs, la ville 
moderne d’ Angora est une des plus 
peuplées de PAsie Mineure. Elle doit 
la prospérité relative dont elle n’a cessé 
de jouir à son heureuse situation, à un 
climat admirablement sain, à un sol 
fertile, et surtout & ses innombrables 
troupeaux de chevres,” ete. Texier, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1. c. pp. 597, 602. 

2 Strabo, xii. p. 567, especially men- 
tions Tavium and Pessinus, describing 
the latter as éumopetoy tay TavTn uéyi- 
otov. Livy, xxxviii. 18, calls Gordium 
“ celebre et frequens emporium.” 


3 Müller’s Geogr. Min. 1. c. “ negotia- 
tur plurimam vestem.” It is interest- 
ing to find that at the present day a 
very large trade is carried on at An- 
gora, the ancient Ancyra, in the fabric 
manufactured from the fine hair of the 
peculiar breed of goats reared in the 
neighborhood. See Hamilton, Asia 
Minor, i. p. 418: Texier, 1. c- p: 602 
sqq-, and especially Ritter’s Erdkunde, 
xviii. p. 505. It is to this, probably, 
that the ancient geographer refers. 

4 Joseph. Antiq. xvi. 6, 2. The in- 
fluence of Judaism on St. Paul’s con- 
verts here does not derive the same 
illustration from the statistics of the 
existing population as it does in some 
other places, Thessalonica, for instance, 
where the Jews are said to form at least 
one half of the inhabitants. In 1836 
Hamilton was informed that out of about 
eleven thousand houses in Ancyra only 
one hundred and fifty were Jewish, the 
majority of the population being Turks 
or Catholic Armenians; Asia Minor, i. 
p. 419. 
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doubtless because this was a principal seat of the dispersion 
in these parts of Asia Minor. Other testimony to the same 
effect is afforded by the inscriptions found in Galatia, which 
present here and there Jewish names and symbols? amidst a 
strange confusion of Phrygian and Celtic, Roman and Greek. 
At the time of St. Paul they probably boasted a large number 
of proselytes, and may even have infused a beneficial leaven 
into the religion of the mass of the heathen population. Some 
accidental points of resemblance in the Mosaic ritual may 
perhaps have secured for the inspired teaching of the Old 
Testament a welcome which would have been denied to. its 
lofty theology and pure code of morals.” 

Still, with all this foreign admixture, it was the Celtic blood 
which gave its distinctive color to the Galatian character, and 
separated them by so broad a line even from their near neigh- 
bors. To this cause must be attributed that marked contrast in 
religious temperament which distinguished St. Paul’s disciples 
in Galatia from the Christian converts of Colossae, though 
educated in the same Phrygian worship and subjected to the 
same Jewish influences. The tough vitality of the Celtic 
character maintained itself in Asia comparatively unimpaired 
amone Phrygians and Greeks, as it has done in our own islands 
among Saxons and Danes and Normans, retaining its individ- 
uality of type after the lapse of ages and under conditions the 
most adverse. 


‘1See Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Vol. iii. 
P. xviii. In no. 4129 the name ’Heavos 
occurs with a symbol which Boeckh 
conjectures to be the seven-branched 
candlestick. We have also “Iwdvvov 
4045, SdvBaros 4074, Mararas 4088, 
@adeis 4092. "AkidAas or *AKvAas, a 
name commonly borne by Jews in these 
parts, occurs several times. It is pos- 
sible, however, that some of these may 
be Christian; nor is it always easy to 
pronounce on the Hebrew origin of a 
name in the confusion of nations which 
these inscriptions exhibit. 

2 Pausanias (vii. 17, 5) mentions that 
the people of Pessinus abstained from 


swine’s flesh (sav oùx amtduevor), a state- 
ment which has given rise to much discus- 
sion. See Wernsdorff, p. 324 sq. Some 
have attributed this abstinence to Jewish 
influence, but the aversion toswine’s flesh 
was common to several Eastern peoples. 
Instances are given in Milman’s Hist. of 
the Jews, i. p. 177 (3d ed.). 

3 Modern travellers have seen, or 
imagined they saw, in the physical fea- 
tures of the modern inhabitants of Gala- 
tia traces of their Celtic origin. So 
Texier, l. c. p. 598, “ Sans chercher à se 
faire illusion, on reconnait quelquefois, 
surtout parmi les pasteurs, des types 
qui se rapportent merveilleusement à 
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A very striking instance of the permanence of Celtic institu- 
tions is the retention of their language by these Gauls of Asia 
Minor. More than six centuries after their original settlement 
in this distant land, a language might be heard on the banks of 
the Sangarius and the Halys, which, though slightly corrupted, 
was the same in all essential respects with that spoken in the 
district watered by the Moselle and the Rhine. St. Jerome, 
who had himself visited both the Gaul of the West and the 
Gaul of Asia Minor, illustrates the relation of the two forms 
of speech by the connection existing between the language of 
the Phoenicians and their African colonies, or between the 
different dialects of Latin.? 

With the knowledge of this remarkable fact, it will not be 
thought idle to look for traces of the Celtic character in the 
Galatians of St. Paul’s Epistle, for in general the character of 
a nation even outlives its language. No doubt it had under- 
gone many changes. They were no longer.that fierce, hardy 
race with which Rome and Greece successively had grappled 
in a struggle of life and death. After centuries of intercourse 
with Greeks and Phrygians, with the latter especially, who 
were reputed among the most effeminate and worthless of 
Asiatics, the ancient valor of the Gauls must have been largely 
diluted. Like the Celts of Western Europe, they had gradually 
deteriorated under the enervating influence of a premature or 
forced civilization.2, Nevertheless, beneath the surface the 


certaines races de nos provinces de 
France. On voit plus de cheveux blonds 
en Galatie qu’en aucun autre royaume 
de l’Asie Mineure; les têtes carrées et 
les yeux bleux rappellent le caractère des 
populations de louest de la France.” 

1 Hieron. in Epist. ad Gal. lib. ii 
praef. “ Galatas excepto sermone Graeco, 
quo omnis Oriens loquitur, propriam 
linguam eandem pene habere quam 
Treveros, nec referre si aliqua exinde 
corruperint, quum et Afri Phoenicum 
linguam nonnulla ex parte mutaverint, 
et ipsa Latinitas et regionibus quotidie 
mutetur et tempore (vii. P. i. p. 430, 
ed. Vallarsi)? By “excepto sermone 


Graeco” he means that they spoke 
Greek in common with the rest of the 
East, as well as Celtic. Thierry (i. p. 
415) strangely mistakes the meaning, 
“les Galates étaient les seuls, entre tous 
les peuples Asiatiques, qui ne se servis- 
sent point de la langue grecque.” It 
is probable that they understood St. 
Paul’s Epistle as well as if it had been 
written in their original tongue. None 
of the Galatian inscriptions are in the 
Celtic language. The people of Ancyra 
were perhaps “ trilingues ” like the Celts 
of Marseilles. 

? Livy, xxxviii. 17, represents Man- 
lius assaying, ‘ Et illis majoribus nostris 
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Celtic character remains still the same, whether manifested in 
the rude and fiery barbarians who were crushed by the arms 
of Caesar, or the impetuous and fickle converts who call down 
the indignant rebuke of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

St. Paul’s language, indeed, will suggest many coincidences, 
which perhaps we may be tempted to press unduly. His de- 
nunciation of “drunkenness and revellings,” 1 falling in with 
the taunts of ancient writers, will appear to point to a darling 
sin of the Celtic people.2 His condemnation of the niggardly 
spirit with which they had doled out their alms, as a “mockery 
of God,” 3 will remind us that the race is constantly reproached 
with its greed of wealth, so that Gaulish avarice passed almost 
into a proverb. His reiterated warning against strife and 
vain-glory ® will seem directed against a vice of the old Celtic 
blood still boiling in their veins, and breaking out in fierce and 
rancorous self-assertion.6 His very expression, “ If ye bite 
and devour one another,” will recall the angry gesticulations 
and menacing tones of this excitable people.“ But, without 
laying too much stress on these points of resemblance, which, 
however plausible, do not afford ground enough for a safe in- 
ference, we may confidently appeal to the broader features of 
the Galatian character, as they appear in this Epistle. In two 
important points especially, in the general temperament and 
the religious bias of his converts, light is shed on the language 


cum haud dubiis Gallis in terra sua gen- 
itis res erat. Hi jam degeneres sunt, 


p. 11. Compare also the jest, “ Gallos 
post haec dilutius esse poturos,” quoted 


mixti et Gallograeci vere, quod appel- 
lantur.” This language is probably an 
anachronism in the mouth of Manlius, 
but. it was doubtless true when Livy 
wrote and when St. Paul preached. On 
the degeneracy of the Western Gauls, 
see Caesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 24; Tac. Ann. 
xi. 18; Agric. 11; Germ. 28. 

1 Gal. v.21. 

2 Diod. Sic. v. 26, karowor 5& dvTes 
kaf? omepBorAhy toy cicaydpevoy tnò TaY 
éumdpwy olvov ŭkparov éupopodyra kal 
dia Thy emiOuulay AdBpw xpdbueva TE 
TOT kal wedvabertes cis Umvov À pavi- 
Seis Siabeoers Tpérovrar K.7T.A.: Epictet. 
Dissert. ii. 20, 17, referred to in the note 


from Cicero by Ammian. Marc. xv. 12, 
and the account Ammianus himself gives 
of the intemperance of the Gauls. 

8) Gal vi Gis 

4 Diod. Sic. v. 27, övrwv rv Keà- 
Tay pirapyipwyv Kal’ bmepBodny. Livy, 
xxxviii. 27, calls the Galatians “ avidis- 
sima rapiendi gens.” 

5iGal. y. 15, 26. Cf. v. 20, 21; yi. 3. 

6 Ammian. 1l. c. “avidi jurgiorum et 
sublatius insolescentes.” Diod. Sic.v. 28. 

7 Diod. Sic. v. 31, damental de kal 
avatatixo) kal TeTpaywonucvur ÚTApXOVOL. 
Ammian. l. c., “ Metuendae voces com- 
plurium et minaces, placatorum juxta 
et irascentium.” 
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of St. Paul by the notices of the Gauls found in classical 
authors. 

1. The main features of the Gaulish character are traced 
with great distinctness. by the Roman writers. Quickness of 
apprehension, promptitude in action, great impressibility, an 
eager craving after knowledge, this is the brighter aspect of the 
Celtic character. Inconstant and quarrelsome, treacherous in 
their dealings, incapable of sustained effort, easily disheartened 
by failure, such they appear when viewed on their darker side. 
It is curious to note the same eager, inquisitive temper reveal- 
ing itself under widely different circumstances, at opposite 
limits both of time and space, in their early barbarism in the 
west and their worn-out civilization in the east. The great 
Roman captain relates how the Gauls would gather about any 
merchant or traveller who came in their way, detaining him 
even against his will, and eagerly pressing him for news... A 
late Greek rhetorician commends the Galatians as more keen 
and quicker of apprehension than the genuine Greeks, adding 
that the moment they catch sight of a philosopher they cling 
to the skirts of his cloak, as the steel does to the magnet.? It 
is chiefly, however, on the more forbidding features of their 
character that contemporary writers dwell. ‘Fickleness is the 
term used to express their temperament.? This instability of 
character was the great difficulty against which Caesar had to 
contend in his dealings with the Gaul.t He complains that 
they all, with scarcely an exception, are impelled by the desire 
of change.” Nor did they show more constancy in the dis- 
charge of their religious than of their social obligations. The 
hearty zeal with which they embraced the apostle’s teaching, 
followed by their rapid apostasy, is only an instance out of 
many of the reckless facility with which they adopted and 
discarded one religious system after another. To St. Paul, 

1 Caesar, Bell. Gall. iv. 5. vitate animi.” Cf. Tacitus, Germ. 29. 

2 Themistius, Or. xxiii. p. 299 a. * Bell. Gail. iv. 5, “ Infirmitatem Gal- 
(referred to by Wetstein on Gal. i. 6), lorum veritus quod sunt in consiliis 
of é üvõpes tote Sri Okeis kal ayxlvor capiendis mobiles et novis plerumque 
kal edpabéorepo: Tay w&yay “EAA}vwy. kal rebus student, nihil his committendum 
TpiBwriov mapapavevtos exkpeuavTa evOds existimavit.” 

Gorep THs Alov Ta oiS7hpia. 5 Jb, iii. 10, “ Quum intelligeret omnes 

3 Bell. Gall. iv. 1, “ Mobilitate et le- fere Gallos novis rebus studere.” 
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who had had much bitter experience of hollow professions 
and fickle purposes, this extraordinary levity was yet a matter 
of unfeigned surprise. ‘I marvel,’ he says, “that ye are 
changing so quickly.” 1 He looked upon it as some strange 
fascination. “ Ye senseless Gauls, who did bewitch you?” ? 
The language in which Roman writers speak of the martial 
courage of the Gauls, impetuous at the first onset, but rapidly 
melting in the heat of the fray, well describes the short-lived 
prowess of these converts in the warfare of the Christian 
church. 

2. Equally important, in its relation to St. Paul’s Epistle, 
is the type of religious worship which seems to have pervaded 
the Celtic nations. The Gauls are described as a superstitious 
people, given over to ritual observances.* Nor is it, perhaps, 
a mere accident that the only Asiatic Gaul of whom history 
affords more than a passing glimpse, Deiotarus the client of 
Cicero, in his extravagant devotion to augury, fully bears out 
the character ascribed to the parent race. 

The colors in which contemporary writers have painted the 
religion of the primitive Gauls are dark and terrible enough. 
A gross superstition, appealing to the senses and the passions, 
rather than to the heart and mind, enforcing rites of unex- 
ampled cruelty, and demanding a slavish obedience to priestly 
authority, such is the picture with which we are familiar. It 
is unnecessary here to inquire how far the religious philosophy 
of the Druids involved a more spiritual creed.® The Druids 
were an exclusive caste with an esoteric doctrine, and it is with 
the popular worship that we are concerned. The point to be 
observed is that an outward, material, passionate religion had 
grown up among the Gauls, as their own creation, answering 
to some peculiar features of their character. Settled among the 


1 Gal. i. 6. 

2 Gal. iii. 1,72 dydnro: Tadrdra, tis 
buds €Backaver ; 

8 Livy, x. 28, “Gallorum quidem 
etiam corpora intolerantissima laboris 
atque aestus fluere; primaque eorum 
praelia plusquam virorum, postrema 
minus quam feminarum esse.” Cf. 
Florus, ii. 4. To the same effect Cae- 


sar, Bell. Gall. iii. 19, and Polyb. ii. 35. 
4 Caesar’s words are, “ Natio est omnis 
Gallorum admodum dedita religionibus,” 
Bell. Gall. vi. 16. Cf. Diod. Sic. v. 27. 

5 Cicero, de Div. i. 15 ; ii. 36, 37. 

6 The nobler aspect of the Druidical 
system has been exaggerated. See the 
remarks of M. de Pressensé. Trois Pre- 
miers Siécles, 2me série, i. p. 52, 
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Phrygians, they with their wonted facility adopted the religion 
of the subject people. The worship of Cybele, with its wild 
ceremonial and hideous mutilations would naturally be attrac- 
tive to the Gaulish mind. Its external rites were similar 
enough in their general character to those of the primitive 
Celtic religion to commend it to a people who had found satis- 
faction in the latter. And though we may suppose that the 
mystic element in the Phrygian worship, which appealed so 
powerfully to the Graeco-Asiatic, awoke no corresponding echo 
in the Gaul, still there was enough in the outward ritual with 
its passionate orgies to allure them. Then the gospel was 
offered to them, and the energy of the apostle’s preaching took 
their hearts by storm. But the old leaven still remained. 
The pure and spiritual teaching of Christianity soon ceased to 
satisfy them. ‘Their religious temperament, fostered by long 
habit, prompted them to seek a system more external and 
ritualistic. ‘* Having begun in the Spirit, they would be made 
perfect in the flesh.”! Such is the language of the apostle, 
rebuking this unnatural violation of the law of progress. At 
a later period in the history of the church, we find the Gala- 
tians still hankering after new forms of Christianity in the 
same spirit of ceaseless innovation, still looking for some 
“ other gospel,” which might better satisfy their cravings after 
a more passionate worship. 


1 Gal. iii. 3. 
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THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA. 


In what sense do the sacred writers use the word Galatia? 
Has it an ethnographical or a political meaning? In other 
words, does it signify the comparatively small district occupied 
by the Gauls, Galatia properly so called, or the much larger 
territory included in the Roman province of the name? This 
question must be answered before attempting to give an 
account of the Galatian churches. 

Important consequences flow from the assumption that the 
term covers the wider area! In that case it will comprise not 
only the towns of Derbe and Lystra,? but also, it would seem, 
Iconium and the Pisidian Antioch; and we shall then have 
in the narrative of St. Luke? a full and detailed account of the 
founding of the Galatian churches. Moreover, the favorite 
disciple and most constant companion of the apostle, Timothy, 
was on this showing a Galatian,! and through him St. Paul’s 
communications with these churches would be more or less 
close to the end of his life. It must be confessed, too, that this 
view has much to recommend it at first sight. The apostle’s 
account of his hearty and enthusiastic welcome by the Galatians, 
as an angel of God, will have its counterpart in the impulsive 
warmth of the barbarians at Lystra, who would have sacrificed 
to him, imagining that “ the gods had come down in the like- 
ness of men.”® His references to “the temptations in the 


1 The warmest advocate of this view 2 See above, p. 15, note 2. 
is Böttger, Beiträge, i. p. 28 sqq., iii. p. 3 Acts xiii. 14—xiv. 24. 
1 sqq., who maintains that by the Gala- * Acts xvi. 1. 
tian churches are meant those of Pisidia 5 Gal. iv. 14. 
and Lycaonia alone. § Acts xiv. 11. 
4 25 
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flesh,” and “the marks of the Lord Jesus” branded on his 
body,! are then illustrated, or thought to be illustrated, by the 
persecutions and sufferings that “ came unto him at Antioch, 
at Iconium, at Lystra.” 2 The progress of Judaizing tendencies 
among the Galatians is then accounted for by the presence of 
a large Jewish element such as the history describes in these 
churches of Lycaonia and Pisidia.’ 

Without stopping, however, to sift these supposed coinci- 
dences, or insisting on the chronological and historical diffieul- 
ties which this view creates, there are many reasons which 
make it probable that the Galatia of St. Paul and St. Luke is 
not the Roman province of that name, but the land of the 
Gauls.4 By writers speaking familiarly of the scenes in which 
they had themselves taken part,*the term would naturally be 
used in its popular, rather than in its formal and official sense. 
It would scarcely be more strange to speak of Pesth and Pres- 
burg, of Venice and Verona, as “the Austrian cities,’ than to 
entitle the Christian brotherhoods of Derbe and Lystra, Iconium 
and Antioch, “ the Churches of Galatia.” Again, analogy is 
strongly in favor of the popular use of the term. Mysia, 
Phrygia, Pisidia, are all ‘‘ geographical expressions ” destitute 
of any political significance; and as they occur in the same 
parts of the narrative with Galatia,® it seems fair to infer that 
the latter is similarly used. The direct transition, for instance, 
which we find from Galatia to Phrygia, is only explicable if the 
two are kindred terms, both alike being used in a popular way. 
Moreover, St. Luke distinctly calls Lystra and Derbe “ cities 
of Lycaonia,” 7 while he no less distinctly assigns Antioch to 
Pisidia ;* a convincing proof that in the language of the day 
they were not regarded as Galatian towns. Lastly, the ex- 


1 Gal. iy. 14; vi. 17. 5 The case of “ Asia,” however, is an 


22m. Wi. 11. 

8 Acts xiii. 14, 43, 45; xiv. 1; xvi. 3. 

4 On the other hand, in 1 Peter. i. 1, 
where the enumeration seems to proceed 
by provinces, Galatia is probably used 
in its political sense. This is not un- 
natural in one who was writing from a 
distance, and perhaps had never visited 
the district. 


exception. The foundation of this proy- 
ince dating very far back, its official name 
had to a great extent superseded the local 
designations of the districts which it 
comprised. Hence Asia in the New 
Testament is always Proconsular Asia. 

6 Acts xiv. 24; xvi. 6-8; xviii. 23. 

7 Acts xiv. 6. 

§ Acts xiii. 14. 
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pression used in the Acts of St. Paul’s visit to these parts, 
“the Phrygian and Galatian country,” ! shows that the district 
intended was not Lycaonia and Pisidia, but some region which 
might be said to belong either to Phrygia or Galatia, or the 
parts of each contiguous to the other. ; 

It is most probable, therefore, that we should search for the 
churches of Galatia within narrower limits. In the absence of 
all direct testimony, we may conjecture that it was at Ancyra, 
now the capital of the Roman province, as formerly of the 
Gaulish settlement, “ the most illustrious metropolis,” as it is 
styled in formal documents ;? at Pessinus, under the shadow 
of Mount Dindymus, the cradle of the worship of the great 
goddess, and one of the principal commercial towns of the 
district; at Tavium, at once a strong fortress and a great em- 
porium, situated at the point of convergence of several impor- 
tant roads ;* perhaps also at Juliopolis, the ancient Gordium, . 
formerly the capital of Phrygia, almost equidistant from the 
three seas, and from its central position a busy mart;° at these, 
or some of these places, that St. Paul founded the earliest 
“« Churches of Galatia.” The ecclesiastical geography of Gala- 
tia two or three centuries later is no safe guide in settling 
questions relating to the apostolic age, but it is worth while to 
observe that these are among the earliest episcopal sees on 
record in this country.® 

In Galatia the gospel would find itself in conflict with two 
distinct types of worship, which then divided the allegiance 
of civilized heathendom. At Pessinus the service of Cybele, 
the most widely revered of all pagan deities, represented, 
perhaps more adequately than any other service, the genuine 


1 Acts xvi. 6. See below, note 1, p. 29. 

2 Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. no. 4015, 7 
Bovdh kal 6 ĝuos Tis Aaumpotarns un- 
tpordAews “Ayxvpas. It is frequently 
styled the “metropolis ” in inscriptions 
and on coins. 

8 Strabo, xii. p. 567. 

t Strabo, l. ec. See Hamilton’s Asia 
Minor, p. 395. Perhaps, however, Ta- 
vium lay too much to the eastward of 
St. Paul’s route, which would take him 


more directly to the western parts of 
Galatia. 

5 Pliny, v. 42, “Caputque quondam 
ejus (i.e. Phrygiae) Gordium.” Cf. Livy, 
xxxviii. 18, “ Haud magnum quidem 
oppidum est, sed plusquam mediter- 
raneum, celebre ct frequens emporium ; 
tria maria pari ferme distantia inter- 
vallo habet.” See Ritter, Erdkunde, 
xviii. p. 561. 

§ Le Quien, Oricns Christ. i. p. 456 sqq. 
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spirit of the old popular religion. At Ancyra the pile dedi- 
cated to the divinities of Augustus and Rome was one of the 
earliest and most striking embodiments of the new political 
worship which imperial statecraft had devised to secure the 
respect of its subject peoples. We should gladly have learned 
how the great apostle advocated the cause of the truth against 
either form of error. Our curiosity however is here disappointed. 
It is strange that while we have more or less acquaintance with 
all the other important Churches of St. Paul’s founding, — with 
Corinth and Ephesus, with Phillipi and Thessalonica,—not a 
single name of a person or place, scarcely a single incident of 
any kind, connected with the apostle’s preaching in Galatia 
should be preserved either in the history or the Epistle. The 
reticence of the apostle himself, indeed, may be partly accounted 
for by the circumstances of the Galatian Church. The same 
delicacy which has concealed from us the name of the Corin- 
thian offender, may have led him to avoid all special allusions 
in addressing a community to which he wrote in a strain of the 
severest censure. Yet even the slight knowledge we do possess 
of the early Galatian Church is gathered from the Epistle, with 
scarcely any aid from the history. Can it be that the historian 
gladly drew a veil over the infancy of a Church which swerved 
so soon and so widely from the purity of the gospel ? 

St. Luke mentions two visits to Galatia ; but beyond the bare 
fact he adds nothing to our knowledge. The first occasion was 
during the apostle’s second missionary journey, probably in the 
year 51 or 52.1. The second visit took place a few years later, 
perhaps in the year 54, in the course of his third missionary 
journey, and immediately before his long residence in Ephesus.” 
The Epistle contains allusions, as will be seen, to both visits ; 
and combining these two sources of information, we arrive at 
the following scanty facts. 

1. After the apostolic congress St. Paul, starting from 
Antioch with Silas, revisited the Churches he had founded in 
Syria, Cilicia, and Lycaonia. At Lystra they fell in with Timo- 
theus, who also accompanied them on their journey.? Hitherto 
the apostle had been travelling over old ground. He now 


1 Acts xvi. 6. 2 Acts xviii. 23. 3 Acts xy. 40=-xvi. 5. 
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entered upon a new mission-field, “ the region of Phyrgia and 
Galatia.”!1 The form of the Greek expression implies that 
Phrygia and Galatia here are not to be regarded as separate 
districts. The country which was now evangelized might be 
called indifferently Phrygia or Galatia. It was in fact the land 
originally inhabited by Phrygians, but subsequently occupied 
by Gauls; or so far as he travelled beyond the limits of the 
Gallic settlement, it was still in the neighboring parts of 
Phrygia that he preached, which might fairly be included under 
one general expression.? 

St. Paul does not appear to have had any intention of 
preaching the gospel here.? He was perhaps anxious at once 
to bear his message to the more important and promising dis- 
trict of Proconsular Asia. But he was detained by a return 
of his old malady, “ the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan sent to buffet him,”® some sharp and violent attack, it 
would appear, which humiliated him and prostrated his physical 
strength. To this the Galatians owed their knowledge of 
Christ. Though a homeless, stricken wanderer might seem but 
a feeble advocate of a cause so momentous, yet it was the 
divine order that in the preaching of the gospel strength should 
be made perfect in weakness. The zeal of the preacher and the 
enthusiasm of the hearers triumphed over all impediments. 
“ They did not despise nor loathe the temptation in his flesh. 
They received him as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. 


' Acts xvi. 6. AveA@dytes SE Thy 
Spvyiay kal [Thr] Taratinhy xópav. The 
second rhy of the received reading ought 
to be omitted, with the best mss., in 
which case @puyiay becomes an adjec- 
tive. This variety of reading has escaped 
the notice of commentators, though it 
solves more than one difficulty. On the 
occasion of the second visit the words 
are (xviii. 23), dsepxduevos kabeis Thv 
Tadatixyy xøpav kal Ppvyiav. The 
general direction of St Paul’s route on 
both occasions was rather westward than 
eastward, and this is expressed in the 
second passage by naming Galatia be- 
fore Phrygia, but it is quite consistent 
with the expression in the first, where 


the two districts are not separated. If 
we retain the received reading, we must 
suppose that St Paul went from west 
to east on the first occasion, and from 
east to west on the second. 

2 Colossae would thus lie beyond the 
scene of the apostle’s labors, and the 
passage correctly read does not present 
even a seeming contradiction to Col. i. 4, 
6, 7, ii. 1, where it is implied that St 
Paul had never visited that place. 

3 I see no reason for departing from 
the strictly grammatical interpretation 
of Gal. iv. 13, 5? doGéveray THs capKéds. 

4 Acts xvi. 6. 

BeoV@ or, xils, J 
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They would have plucked out their very eyes, if they could, 
and have given them to him.’?! Such was the impression left 
on his heart by their first affectionate welcome, painfully 
embittered by contrast with their later apostasy. 

It can scarcely have been any predisposing religious sym- 
pathy which attracted them so powerfully, though so tran- 
siently, to the gospel. They may indeed have held the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, which is said to have formed 
part of the Druidical teaching in European Gaul.” Tt is pos- 
sible too that there lingered, even in Galatia, the old Celtic 
conviction, so cruelly expressed in their barbarous sacrifices, 
that only by man’s blood can man be redeemed.? But with 
these doubtful exceptions, the gospel as a message of mercy 
and a spiritual faith, stood,in direct contrast to the gross and 
material religions in which the race had been nurtured, whether 
the cruel ritualism of their old Celtic creed, or the frightful 
orgies of their adopted worship of the mother of the gods. Yet 
though the whole spirit of Christianity was so alien to their 
habits of thought, we may well imagine how the fervor of the 
apostle’s preaching may have fired their religious enthusiasm. 
The very image under which he describes his work brings 
vividly before us the energy and force with which he delivered 
his message. He placarded Christ crucified before their eyes.4 
arresting the gaze of the spiritual loiterer, and riveting it on 
this proclamation of his Sovereign. If we picture to ourselves 
the apostle as he appeared before the Galatians, a friendless 
outcast, writhing under the tortures of a painful malady, yet 
instant in season and out of season, by turns denouncing and 
entreating, appealing to the agonies of a crucified Saviour, 
perhaps also, as at Lystra, enforcing this appeal by some 
striking miracle, we shall be at no loss to conceive how the 
fervid temperament of the Gaul might have been aroused, 
while yet only the surface of his spiritual consciousness was 
ruffled. For the time, indeed, all seemed to be going on well. 


1 Gal. iv. 14, 15. nisi hominis vita reddatur, non posse 
2 They believed also in its transmi- aliter deerum immortalium numen pla- 
gration. See Caesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 14; cari arbitrantur.” 
Diod. Sic. v. 28. 4 Gal. iii. 1, mpoeypdpn. See note, p. 
è Bell. Gall. vi. 16, “ Pro vita hominis 248. 
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«Ye were running bravely,” says the apostle,! alluding to his 


favorite image of the foot-race. But the very eagerness with 
which they had embraced the gospel was in itself a dangerous 
symptom. A material so easily moulded soon loses the im- 
pression it has taken. The passionate current of their Celtic 
blood, which flowed in this direction now, might only too easily 
be diverted into a fresh channel by some new religious impulse. 
Their reception of the gospel was not built on a deeply-rooted 
conviction of its truth, or a genuine appreciation of its spiritual 
power. 

This visit to Galatia, we may suppose, was not very pro- 
tracted. Having been detained by illness, he would be anxious 
to continue his journey as soon as he was convalescent. He 
was pressing forward under a higher guidance towards a new 
field of missionary labor in the hitherto unexplored continent 
of Europe. l 

2. An interval of nearly three years must have elapsed 
before his second visit. He was now on his third missionary 
journey ; and according to his wont, before entering upon a new 
field of labor, his first care was to revisit and ‘“‘ confirm ” the 
churches he had already founded. This brought him to “ the 
Galatian country and Phrygia.” From the language used in 
describing this visit we may infer that not a few congregations 
had been established in Galatia. ‘“ He went through the dis- 
trict in order, confirming all the disciples.” ? 

Of the second visit to Galatia even less is known than of the 
former. It would seem, however, that some unhealthy symp- 
toms had already appeared, threatening the purity of the 
gospel. At all events, certain expressions in the Epistle, which 
are most naturally referred to this visit, imply that cause for 
uneasiness had even then arisen. He was constrained to ad- 
dress his converts in language of solemn warning.? He charged 
them to hold accursed any one who perverted the gospel as he 
had taught it. Writing to them afterwards, he contrasts the 
hearty welcome of his first visit with his cold reception on this 
occasion, attributing their estrangement to the freedom with 


1 Gal. v. 7. 2 Acts xviii. 23. 8 Gal. v. 21. 4 Gal. i. 9. 
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which he denounced their errors. “ Have I become your 
enemy,” he asks, “‘ because I told you the truth ?” 1 

The Epistle was written, as I hope to show, about three or 
four years after the second visit; but in the meanwhile St. Paul 
doubtless kept up his intercourse with the Galatian churches 
by messengers or otherwise. A large portion of the intervening 
time was spent at Ephesus, whence communication with Ga- 
latia would be easily maintained. An incidental allusion in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians throws light on this subject. It 
there appears that St. Paul appealed? to the churches of Galatia, 
as he did also to those of Macedonia and Achaia, to contribute 
towards the relief of their poorer brethren in Palestine, who 
were suffering from a severe famine. By communication thus 
maintained, St. Paul was made acquainted with the growing 
corruption of the Galatian churches from the spread of Juda- 
izing errors. 

The avidity with which these errors were caught up implies 
some previous acquaintance with Jewish history and some 
habituation to Jewish modes of thought. The same inference 
may be drawn from the frequent and minute references in the 
Epistle to the Old Testament, assuming no inconsiderable 
knowledge of the sacred writings on the part of his converts. 
It has been shown already that there was in Galatia a large 
population of Jews to whom this influence may be traced. 

The apostle had probably selected as centres of his mission 
those places especially where he would find a sufficient body 
of Jewish residents to form the nucleus of a Christian church. 
It was almost as much a matter of missionary convenience, as 
of religious obligation, to offer,the gospel “ to the Jew first and 
then to the Gentile.”’4 They were the keepers of the sacred 
archives, and the natural referees in all that related to the 
history and traditions of the race. To them, therefore, he must 
of necessity appeal. In almost every instance where a detailed 
account is given in the apostolic history of the foundation of a 
church, we find St. Paul introducing himself to his fellow- 


1 Gal. iv. 13-16. See the notes, pp. 3 See above, p. 17 sqq. 
273-275. * Rom..1.16 3 11595) 10: 
21 Cor. xvi. 1-6. 
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countrymen first; the time, the Sabbath-day; the place, the 
synagogue, or, where there was no synagogue, the humbler 
proseucha. Thus, in the very act of planting a Christian 
church, the apostle himself planted the germs of bigotry and 
disaffection. 

Not, however, that the gospel seems to have spread widely 
among the Jews in Galatia, for St. Paul’s own language shows 
that the great mass at least of his converts were Gentiles,! and 
the analogy of other churches points to the same result. But 
Jewish influences spread far beyond the range of Jewish circles. 
The dalliance with this “ foreign superstition,’ which excited 
the indignation of the short-sighted moralists of Rome was 
certainly not less rife in the provinces than in the metropolis. 
Many a man who had not cast off his heathen religion, and 
perhaps had no intention of casting it off, was yet directly or 
indirectly acquainted with the customs and creed of the Jews, 
and possibly had some knowledge of the writings of the law- 
giver and the prophets. Still there were doubtless some 
Jewish converts in the Galatian church.? These would be a 
link of communication with the brethren of Palestine, and a 
conducting medium by which Jewish practices were trans- 
mitted to their Gentile fellow-Christians. 

For whatever reason, the Judaism of the Galatians was 
much more decided than we find in any other Gentile church. 
The infection was both sudden and virulent. They were checked 
all at once in the gallant race for the prize. Their gaze was 
averted by some strange fascination from the proclamation of 
Christ crucified.4 Such are the images under which the 


1Gal. iv. 8, “Then, not knowing of Galatia. His own language, however, 


God, ye did service to them which by 
nature are no gods.” See also Gal. iii. 
29; v. 2; vi. 12; and the notes, pages 
225, 235, on 1.14, èv TẸ yéver uov; ii. 5, 
mpos tuas. It has been assumed that 
St. Peter, as the apostle of the circum- 
cision, must have written to Jewish 
Christians, and that, therefore, as his 
Epistles are addressed to the Galatians 
among others, there was a large number 
of converts from Judaism in the churches 
5 


shows that he is writing chiefly to Gen- 
tiles (1 Pet. ii. 9, 10), and that therefore 
the d:acmopa of the opening salutation 
is the spiritual dispersion. Cf. 1 Pet. 
i Ui ea ba 

2 See the note, p. 303 on vi. 13, where 
the various readings of mepiretunuevot 
and of mepireuvduevor have some bearing 
on this point. 
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apostle describes their apostasy. It was a Judaism of the 
sharp Pharisaic type, unclouded or unrelieved by any haze of 
Essene mysticism, such as prevailed a few years later in the 
neighboring Colossian church. The necessity of circumcision 
was strongly insisted upon.! Great stress was laid on the ob- 
servance of ‘days and months and seasons and years.”’? In 
short, nothing less than submission to the whole ceremonial 
law seems to have been contemplated by the innovators.? At 
all events, this was the logical consequence of the adoption of 
the initiatory rite.* 

This position could only be maintained by impugning the 
credit of St. Paul. By some means or other his authority 
must be set aside, and an easy method suggested itself. They 
represented him as no true apostles He had not been one of 
the Lord’s personal followers; he had derived his knowledge 
of the gospel at second hand. It was therefore to the mother 
church of Jerusalem that all questions must be referred, to the 
great apostles of the circumcision especially, the ‘ pillars of the 
church,” — to James in the forefront, as the Lord’s brother; to 
Peter, who had received a special commission from his Master; 
to John, the most intimate of his personal friends.® This dis- 
paraging criticism of his opponents St. Paul has in view from 
first to last in the Epistle to the Galatians. He commences 
by asserting in the strongest terms his immediate divine com- 
mission as an apostle “ not of men, neither by man,” ê and this 
assertion he emphatically reiterates.‘ He gives in the body of 
the letter a minute historical account of his intercourse with 
the apostles of the circumcision, showing his entire indepen- 
dence of them.’ He closes, as he had begun, with a defence of 
his office and commission. ‘‘ Henceforth,’ he exclaims indig- 
nantly, “let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.”® He felt that there was a heartless 


Healy. 2) ll vi. 12, 13. referring to the exclusive importance 
2 Gal. iv. 10. which the Judaizers in Galatia attached 
SGalwin. 2s iv. 21ls-Y-4, I8. to the apostles of the circumcision. See 
# Gal. v. 3. notes. 
5 The participles tots orod (ii. 2), SiGale tel. 

tav Soxovytwy elval tt, of SoxodyTes (ii. 7 Gal. i. 11, 12. 

6), of SoxodvTes orvAot elva (ii. 9), ought s Gal. i, 15-ii. 21. 


probably to be translated as presents, ? Gal. vi. 17. 
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mockery in the denial of his apostleship, when he had been 
marked as the servant of Christ forever by the cruel brand of 
persecution. 

But the attacks of his enemies did not stop here. They 
charged him with inconsistency in his own conduct. He, too, 
it was represented, had been known to preach that circumcision 
which he so strenuously opposed.! It was convenient to him, 
they insinuated, to repudiate his convictions now, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the Gentiles.? There must have been 
doubtless many passages in the life of one who held it a sacred 
duty to become all things to all men, especially to become as 
a Jew to the Jews,’ to which bigoted or unscrupulous adver- 
saries might give this color. Such, for instance, was the 
circumcision of Timothy ;* such again was the sanction given 
to Jewish usages during his last visit to Jerusalem, when, at 
the instigation of James, he defrayed the expenses of those 
who had taken Nazarite vows. To concessions like these, I 
imagine, continued throughout his life, and not, as some have 
thought, to any earlier stage of the apostle’s teaching, when 
his Christian education was not yet matured, and some rem- 
nants of Judaism still hung about him (for of such a stage 
there is no evidence), are we to look for the grounds on which 
his opponents charged him with inconsistency. 

The instigators of this rebellion against St. Paul’s authority 
and teaching seem not to have been Galatian residents. His 
leading antagonists were most probably emissaries from the 
mother church of Jerusalem, either abusing a commission 
actually received from the apostles of the circumcision, or as- 
suming an authority which had never been conferred upon 
them. The parallel case of the Corinthian church, where 
communications between the Judaic party and the Christians 
of Palestine are more clearly traced, suggests this solution, and 
it is confirmed by the Epistle to the Galatians itself. When 


l Gal. v. 11. See Lechler, Apost. u. Gal. i. 10, “Do I now persuade men?” 
Nachapost. Zeitalter (ed. 2), p. 384. “Do I seek to please men?” and on 
The case of Titus (Gal. ii. 3), however ii. 3, v. 2, 11. 
we explain it, seems to be introduced Si Conmixs 20, 22. 
in order to meet this charge. # Acts xvi. 8. 

2 See the notes, pp. 222, 232,284,287,on 5 Acts xxi. 20-26. 
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St. Paul refers to the dissimulation at Antioch occasioned by 
the arrival of ‘“‘ certain who came from James,” 1 we can 
scarcely resist the impression that he is holding up the mirror 
of the past to the Galatians, and that there was sufficient re- 
semblance between the two cases to point the application. 
Moreover, the vague allusions to these opponents scattered 
through the Epistle seem to apply rather to disturbances caused 
by a small and compact body of foreign intruders, than to 
errors springing up silently and spontaneously within the 
Galatian church itself. They are the tares sown designedly 
by the enemy in the night time, and not the weeds which 
grow up promiscuously as the natural product of the soil. 
« A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’? “There be 
some that trouble you.” 3 It would even seem that there was 
a ringleader among the Judaizing teachers, marked out either 
by his superior position or his greater activity: “He that 
troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be.” 4 
But howsoever they were disseminated, these errors found 
in Galatia a congenial soil. The corruption took the direction 
which might have been expected from the religious education 
of the people. A passionate and striking ritualism, expressing 
itself in bodily mortifications of the most terrible kind had 
been supplanted by the simple spiritual teaching of the gospel. 
For atime the pure morality and lofty sanctions of the new 
faith appealed -not in vain to their higher instincts; but they 
soon began to yearn after a creed which suited their material 
cravings better, and was more allied to the system they had 
abandoned. This end they attained by overlaying the sim- 
plicity of the gospel with Judaic observances. This new phase 
of their religious life is ascribed by St. Paul himself to the 
temper which their old heathen education had fostered. It 
was a return to the “ weak and beggarly elements” which 
they had outgrown, a renewed subjection to the “yoke of 
bondage” which they had thrown off in Christ. They had 
escaped from one ritualistic system only to how before another. 
1 Gal, ii. 12: 5 Gal. iv. 9, môs émuotpépere TALV 
2 Gal. v. 9. ém Ta acbev) kal mrwxè oToixeia ois 
3 Gal. i. 7. See also iv. 17; vi. 12. mdadAtv &vwOev Sovrdevew OéAere, and 
4 Gal. v. 10. v. 1, uy máry Cuy@ Sovacias evexerde. 
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The innate failings of a race “excessive in its devotion to 
external observances ’’! was here reasserting itself. 

To check these errors, which were already spreading fast, 
the apostle wrote his Epistle to the Galatians. What effect 
his remonstrance had upon them can only be conjectured, for 
from this time forward the Galatian church may be said to 
disappear from the apostolic history. If we could be sure that 
the mission of Crescens, mentioned in the latest of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, refers to the Asiatic settlement, there would be some 
ground for assuming that the apostle maintained a friendly 
intercourse with his Galatian converts to the close of his life ; 
but it is at least as likely that the mother country of the Gauls 
is there meant.2 Neither from the Epistles of St. Peter can 
any facts be elicited; for as they are addressed to all the 
great churches of Asia Minor alike, no inference can be drawn 
as to the condition of the Galatian church in particular. In 
the absence of all information, we would gladly believe that 
here, as at Corinth, the apostle’s rebuke was successful, that 
his authority was restored, the offenders were denounced, and 
the whole church, overwhelmed with shame, returned to its 
allegiance. The cases, however, are not parallel. The severity 
of tone is more sustained in this instance, the personal appeals 


1 Caesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 16, quoted 
p. 23, note 4. 

22 Tim. iv. 10. “Galatia” in this 
passage was traditionally interpreted of 
European Gaul. It is explained thus 
by Euseb. H. E. iii. 4, Epiphan. adv. 
Haeres. ii. 1, p. 433, Jerome (?) Op. 
ii. p. 960 (ed. Vallarsi), and by Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret com- 
menting on the passage. It is so taken 
also by those MSS. which read TaAAlay 
for Tadatiay, for the former reading may 
be regarded as a gloss. The churches 
of Vienne and Mayence both claimed 
Crescens as their founder. The passage 
in the Apost. Const. vii. 46, Kphokns tév 
Kata Tadatiay éxxAnoiwy, perhaps points 
to Asiatic Gaul, but is ambiguous. La- 
ter writers made Crescens visit both the 
European and the Asiatic country. A 


curious coincidence of names occurs in 
Boeckh, Jnser. no. 3888 Kphorevta eri- 
tpowov AovySovvov Tadias. I attribute 
some weight to the tradition in favor of 
Western Gaul, because it is not the prima 
facie view. Supposing St. Paul to have 
meant this, he would almost certainly 
have used Tadatiay and not TadAlav; 
see the note p. 11; and to the authorities 
there quoted add Theodoret on 2 Tim. 
iv. 10, ras TadAlas ows èkdàerev’ 0TH 
yàp ékadobyto Taat’ olTw be Kal viv 
avtTas dvoudtovow oi Tis tw matdetas 
peteiAnxdtes. A passage in the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum (Boeckh, Inscr. no. 
4040) presents a coincidence with 2 Tim. 
iv. 10, in the juxtaposition of Galatia 
(i.e. European Gaul) and Dalmatia, 
et ‘Iomavias kal Tadatias kal mapa Aaà- 
paTov. 
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are fewer, the remonstrances more indignant and less affec- 
tionate. One ray of hope, indeed, seems to break through the 
dark cloud; but we must not build too much on a single ex- 
pression of confidence,! dictated, it may be, by a generous and 
politic charity, which “ believeth all things.” 

It is not idle, as it might seem at first sight, to follow the 
stream of history beyond the horizon of the apostolic age. 
The fragmentary notices of its subsequent career reflect some 
light on the temper and disposition of the Galatian church in 
St. Paul’s day. To Catholic writers of a later date indeed, the 
failings of its infancy seemed to be so faithfully reproduced in 
its mature age, that they invested the apostle’s rebuke with a 
prophetic import.? Asia Minor was the nursery of heresy, and 
of all the Asiatic churches it was nowhere so rife as in Galatia. 
The Galatian capital was the stronghold of the Montanist re- 
vival, which lingered on for more than two centuries, splitting 
into diverse sects, each distinguished by some fantastic gesture 


or minute ritual observance.* 


1 Gal. v. 10. 

2 Euseb. c. Marcell. i. p. 7 a, orep 
yàp Bcorifwv TÙ uéÉAAov adtois Taddrais 
Thy Tov Swripos èënkpiBov Bcoroylav, 
k.T.A. Hieron. ad. Gal. ii. praef. (vii. 
p. 427, ed. Vallarsi) “ quomodo apo- 
stolus unamquamque provinciam suis 
proprietatibus denotarit? Usque hodie 
eadem vel virtutum vestigia permanent 
vel errorum.” 

8 An anonymous writer quoted by 
Euseb. H. E. v. 16, 3. Cf. Epiphan. 
Haer. ii. 1, p. 416. 

4 Hieron. 1l. c. p. 430, “Scit mecum 
qui vidit Ancyram metropolim Galatiae 
civitatem, quot nune usque schismatibus 
dilacerata sit, quot dogmatum varieta- 
tibus constuprata. Omitto Cataphry- 
gas, Ophitas, Borboritas, et Manichaeos ; 
nota enim jam haec humanae calamitatis 
vocabula sunt. Quis unquam Passa- 
lorynchitas et Ascodrobos et Artotyritas 
et caetera magis portenta quam nomina 
in aliqua parte Romani orbis audivit ?” 
The Passalorynchites and Artotyrites 
were offshoots of Montanism, the one so 


Here too were to be found 


called from their placing the forefinger 
on the nose when praying, the other 
from their offering bread and cheese at 
the Eucharist; Epiph. Maeres. ii. 1, 
pp- 416, 7: Philastr. Haeres. lxxiv, 
lxxvi. In the word Ascodrobi there is 
perhaps some corruption. Theodoret, 
Haeret. Fab. i. 10, speaks of the Asco- 
drupi or Ascodrupitae, as a Marcosian 
(Gnostic) sect. Epiphanius, 1. c., men- 
tions Tascodrugitae as a barbarous 
equivalent to Passalorynchitae. Jerome, 
however, seems to have had in view the 
sect called Ascodrogitae by Philastrius, 
Haeres. xxv. The account of Philas- 
trius well exhibits the general temper of 
Galatian heresy : “Alii sunt Ascodro- 
gitae in Galatia, qui utrem inflatum 
ponunt et co-operiunt in sua ecclesia et 
circumeunt eum insanientes potibus et 
bacchantes, sicut pagani Libero patri. .... 
Et cum suis caecitatibus properant in- 
servire, alieni modis omnibus Christianae 
salutis reperiuntur, cum apostolus deji- 
ciat justificationem illam Judaicam car- 
nalemque vanitatem.” After all allow- 
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Ophites, Manichaeans, sectarians of all kinds. Hence, during 
the great controversies of the fourth century, issued two succes- 
sive bishops, who disturbed the peace of the church, swerving, or 
seeming to swerve, from Catholic truth in opposite directions, 
the one on the side of Sabellian, the other of Arian error.! 
A Christian father of this period denounces “the folly of the 
Galatians, who abound in many impious denominations.”2 A 
harsher critic, ikewise a contemporary, affirms that whole vil- 
lages in Galatia were CoE eat by the Christians in their 
intestine quarrels.? 

From these painful scenes of discord it is a relief to turn to 
a nobler contest in which the Galatian Christians bore their 
part gallantly. A sketch of their final struggle with and vic- 
tory over heathendom will fitly close this account of the first 
preaching of the gospel among them. 

The Galatian churches furnished their quota to the army of 
martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, and the oldest existing 
church in the capital still bears the name of its bishop Clement, 
who perished during this reign of terror. The struggle over, 


ance made for the exaggerations of 2 Greg. Naz. Orat. xxii. 1, p. 422 a 


orthodox writers, the orgiastic character 
of the worship of these sects is very 
apparent. The apostasy of St. Pauls 
converts is still further illustrated by 
Philastrius’s account of the Quartodeci- 
mani, Ixxxvii.: “ Alia est haeresis quae 
adserit cum Judaeis debere fieri pascha. 
Isti in Galatia et Syria et Phrygia com- 
morantur, et Hierosolymis ; et cum 
Judaeos sequantur, simili cum eis errore 
depereunt.” 

1 Marcellus and Basilius. Le Quien, 
Oriens Christianus, i. p. 458. Eusebius 
wrote two elaborate treatises against 
Marcellus, which are extant. On the 
other hand, his orthodoxy was defended 
at one time by several of his Catholic con- 
temporaries, but his reputation suffered 
from the more decided Sabellianism of 
his pupil the heresiarch Photinus, like- 
wise a Galatian. Basilius presided at 
the semi-Arian Synod of Ancyra, held 
in 358. See Hefele, Conciliengesch. i. 
p- 655.* 


(ed. Ben.), 7 TaAaréy ŭvora mAovrovr- 
Twv èv moAAois TIS GoeBelas dvduaot, 
doubtless alluding to St. Paul’s évéy701, 


Padra. Compare Basil, Epist. 237 
(iii. pp. 365, 6, ed. Ben.); Hilar. de Trin. 


vil. 3 (ii. p. 176, ed. Ben.). 

3 The Emperor Julian’s language, 
(Epist. 52, speaking of Galatia and cer- 
tain neighboring districts), &pdnv àva- 
Tpatijvat mopOncioas Kéuas, is a painful 
comment on St. Paul’s Gal. y. 
15: “If ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed ye be not consumed one of an- 
other.” Julian, however, at no time an 
unprejudiced witness, has here a direct 
interest in exaggerating these horrors, 
as -he is contrasting the mutual in- 
tolerance of the Christians with his own 
forbearance. 

4 Texier, Asie Mineure, i. pp. 195, 
200, describes and figures the Church 
of St. Clement at Ancyra. Heis wrong, 
however, in mentioning the Decian per- 
secution. The legend speaks of that 
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and peace restored, a famous council was held at Ancyra, a 
a court-martial of the church, for the purpose of restoring disci- 
pline and pronouncing upon those who had faltered or deserted 
in the combat.! When the contest was renewed under Julian, 
the forces of paganism were concentrated upon Galatia, as a 
key to the heathen position, in one of their last desperate 
struggles to retrieve the day. The once popular worship of the 
mother of the gods, which, issuing from Pessinus, had spread 
throughout the Greek and Roman world, was a fit rallying 
point for the broken ranks of heathendom. In this part of the 
field, as at Antioch, Julian appeared in person. He stimu- 
lated the zeal of the heathen worshippers by his own example, 
visiting the ancient shrine of Cybele, and offering costly gifts 
and sacrifices there.? He distributed special largesses among 
the poor who attended at the temples. He wrote a scolding 
letter to the pontiff of Galatia, rebuking the priests for their 
careless living, and promising aid to Pessinus on condition that 
they took more pains to propitiate the goddess. The Chris- 
tians met these measures for the most part in an attitude of 
fierce defiance. At Ancyra, one Basil, a presbyter of the church, 
fearlessly braving the imperial anger, won for himself a martyr’s 
crown. Going about from place to place he denounced all 
participation in the polluting rites of heathen sacrifice, and 
warned his Christian brethren against bartering their hopes 
of heaven for such transitory honors as an earthly monarch 
could confer. At length brought before the provincial governor, 
he was tortured, condemned, and put to death. At Pessinus 
another zealous Christian, entering the temple, openly insulted 


of Diocletian; Acta Sanct. Jan. xxiii. 
In a Syrian martyrology recently pub- 
lished by Dr. W. Wright (in the Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 1865 and 
Jan. 1866) the Galatian martyrs men- 
tioned are numerous. 

1 About the year 314. Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. i. p. 188. See the note on 
Gal. v. 20, p. 291. 

2 Ammian. xxii. 9. Liban. Or. xii. 
1, p. 398; xvii. 1, p. 513 (Reiske). 

8 Julian, Epist. 49, "Apoaxiw àpxıe- 
pet TaAarias, preserved in Sozom. v. 16. 


The “high priest” is mentioned in 
the Galatian inscriptions, Boeckh, nos. 
4016, 4020, 4026. Julian seems to have 
taken the worship of the mother of the 
gods under his special protection. An 
elaborate oration of his (Orat. 3) is de- 
voted to this subject. Cf. Gregor. Naz. 
i. p. 109 (ed. Ben.). 

4Sozom. vy. 11. The Acts of the 
Martyrdom of St. Basil of Ancyra, 
(Ruinart, Acta Mart. Sine. p. 510) are 
less exaggerated than most, and per- 
haps entitled to respect. 
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the mother of the gods, and tore down the altar. Summoned 
before Julian, he appeared in the imperial presence with an 
air of triumph, and even derided the remonstrances which 
the emperor addressed to him. This attempt to galvanize the 
expiring form of heathen devotion in Galatia seems to have 
borne little fruit. With the emperor’s departure paganism 
relapsed into its former torpor. And not long after, in the 
presence of Jovian, the Christian successor of the apostate, who 
halted at Ancyra on his way to assume the imperial purple,? 
the Galatian churches had an assurance of the final triumph 
of the truth. 


1 Gregor. Naz. Orat. v.1, p. 175 a. tortures. One or other of these may be 
Gregory at the same time mentions that Busiris, of whom Sozomen (l. c.) 
another Christian — apparently in Ga- speaks as a Christian confessor at An- 
latia, though this is not stated — whose cyria under Julian. 
bold defiance was visited with extreme 2 Ammian, xxy. 10. 
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THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE. 


Ir has been already noticed that the Epistle itself contains 
singularly few details of St. Pauls intercourse with the 
churches of Galatia, and that the narrative of St. Luke is con- 
fined to the bare statement of the fact of his preaching there. 
Owing to this twofold silence, there is a paucity of direct 
evidence bearing on the date of the Epistle. A few scattered 
notices, somewhat vague in themselves, and leading only to 
approximate results, are all that we can collect; and the burden 
of the proof rests in consequence on an examination of the style 
of the letter, and of the lines of thought and feeling which may 
be traced init. With this wide field open for conjecture, there 
has naturally been great diversity of opinion. The Epistle to the 
Galatians has been placed by different critics both the earliest 
and the latest of St. Paul’s writings, and almost every inter- 
mediate position has at one time or the other been assigned to 
it. The patristic writers are for the most part divided between 
two views. Some of these, as Victorinus! and Primasius, sup- 


1 Mai, Script. Vet. Coll. vol. iii. Vic- 
torinus, who wrote about A.D. 360, 
mentions this as an opinion entertained 
by others, so that it dates further back. 
“ Epistola ad Galatas missa dicitur ab 
apostolo ab Epheso civitate.” I suspect 
it was first started by Origen. In the 
Canon of Marcion (Tertull. adv. Mare. 
v. 2, Epiphan. i. 3, p. 350.) the Epistle 
to the Galatians stood first, but I can- 
not think that his order was chrono- 
logical. At all events, supposing it to 
be so, the fact of his placing the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians after the Romans di- 
minishes the respect which would other- 
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wise be felt for the opinion of a writer so 
ancient. Tertullian’s language, however, 
clearly points to a different principle 
of arrangement in Marcion’s Canon: 
“Principalem adversus Judaismum epis- 
tolam nos quoque confitemur, quae 
Galatas docet.” He placed this Epistle 
in the forefront as the most decided in 
its antagonism to Judaism. Atthesame 
time, where no such motive interposed, 
and where the connection was obyious, 
as in the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Philemon (on the juxtaposition of which 
Wieseler lays some stress, as establish- 
ing the principle of a chronological ar- 
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pose it to have been written from Ephesus.! Others, among 
whom are Eusebius of Emesa, Jerome,? Theodoret, and Eu- 
thalius, date it from Rome, in accordance with the subscription 
found in some MSS. and in the two Syriac and the Coptic 
versions. Of these two opinions, the former was doubtless a 
critical inference from the statement in the Acts® that St. Paul 
visited Ephesus immediately after leaving Galatia, combined 
with his own mention of the suddenness of the Galatian apos- 
tasy ;° the latter is founded on some fancied allusions in the 
Epistle to his bonds.” The former view has been adopted by 
the vast majority of recent critics, who agree in dating the 
Epistle during the three years of St. Paul’s residence in the 
capital of Asia (A.D. 54-57), differing, however, in placing it 
earlier or later in this period, according as they lay greater 
or less stress on the particular expression, ‘‘ ye are so soon 
changing.” 

Before stating my reasons for departing from this view, I 
shall give a brief summary of the events of the period, which 
it will be necessary to bear in mind in order to follow the 
course of the argument. 

St. Paul’s long sojourn at Ephesus is now drawing to a close. 
His labors there have been crowned with no ordinary success. 


rangement in Marcion’s Canon, Chron. Theophylact (Argum. ad Rom.) repeats 


p- 230), he would naturally follow the 
chronological order. Volkmar (Credner, 
Neutest. Kanon, p. 399) accepts the in- 
terpretation of Tertullian which I have 
given, but denies the accuracy of his 
statement. The author of the Mura- 
torian fragment (c. 170 A.D.) seems to 
give as the chronological order, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Romans, which cor- 
responds with the view I have adopted ; 
but his language is very obscure, and 
his statements, at least on some points, 
are obviously inaccurate. 

1 So Florus Lugdun. and Claudius 
Altissiod. who copy the words of Pri- 
masius. Chrysostom (Proem. ad Rom.) 
says merely that the Galatians was 
written before the Romans, but does 
not define the time or place of writing. 


Chrysostom. 

2 About 350 A.D. Cramer, Caten. ad 
Gal. iv. 20; “ He was a prisoner and in 
confinement at the time.” This com- 
ment is ascribed simply to ‘‘ Eusebius ” 
in the Catena, but the person intended 
is doubtless the bishop of Emesa, whose 
commentary on the Galatians is men- 
tioned by Jerome (Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. 
Lib. i. Praef.). He naturally represents 
the tradition of the Syrian churches. 

3 As may be inferred from his com- 
mentary on Gal. iv. 20; vi. 11,17 (vii. 
pp. 468, 529, 534); Philem, 1 (vil. 
p: 747). 

4 Praef. ad Rom. 

5 Acts xviii. 23; xix. 6. 

6 Gal. i. 6. 

7 Gal. iv. 20; vi. 17. 
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“The word of God prevailed and grew mightily.” 1 So we 
read in the historian’s narrative. He says nothing of perse- 
cutions. But we must draw no hasty conclusions from this 
silence. For the same historian records how the apostle, in 
his farewell to the Ephesian elders a year later, speaking of 
his labors among them, reminded them of his “many tears and 
temptations, which befel him by the lying in wait of the 
Jews.” 2 In his own Epistles, St. Paul speaks in stronger 
language of the persecutions of this time. He compares his 
sufferings to those of the condemned slave, thrown to the 
beasts in the amphitheatre, and struggling for life and death 
— angels and men witnessing the spectacle.2 The apostles, 
he says, were made as the filth of the world, as the offscouring 
of all things.* 

It was now the spring of the year fifty-seven, and he con- 
templated leaving Ephesus after Whitsuntide.6 Friends had 
arrived from Corinth and drawn a fearful picture of the feuds 
and irregularities that prevailed there. He at once despatched 
a letter to the Corinthians, reprobating their dissensions, and 
exhorting them to acquit themselves of guilt by the punishment 
of a flagrant offender. But he was not satisfied with merely 
writing; he sent also trusty messengers, who might smooth dif 
ficulties by explaining by word of mouth much that was neces- 
sarily omitted in the letter. Titus was one of these; and he 
awaited his return in great anxiety, as he had misgivings of the 
reception of his letter at Corinth. And now a tumult broke 
out at Ephesus. The opposition to the gospel came to a head. 
His companions were seized and violently hurried before the 
people. He himself was with difficulty persuaded to shelter 
himself by concealment till the storm was over. The storm 
passed, but the sky was still lowering. It was evident that his 
presence at Ephesus could now be of little use, and might only 
exasperate the enemies of the gospel. Besides, the time was 
near, perhaps had already arrived, when he had intended under 
any circumstances to turn his steps westward. So he left 


1 Acts xix. 20. £ INCor iy. 18; 
2 Acts xx. 19. ®'1 (Cor. avang 
ST Cor. Iv oh Xv: 32. $1 Cor. xvi. 115 2 Corian 18. 
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Ephesus.! But Titus had not yet come, and his anxiety for the 
church at Corinth pressed heavily upon him. He hastened to 
Troas, hoping to meet Titus there. ‘A door was opened” to 
him at Troas. But Titus came not. He was oppressed at once 
with a sense of loneliness and an ever-growing anxiety for the 
Corinthian church. He could no longer bear the suspense. He 
left Troas and crossed over to Macedonia. Still Titus came not. 
Still the agony of suspense, the sense of loneliness remained.” 
Time only increased his suffering. Every day brought fresh 
troubles; gloomy tidings poured in from all sides; church after 
church added to his anxiety.2. Nor had persecution ceased. 
The marks of violence imprinted on his body about this time 
remained long after; perhaps never left him.t Probably, too, 
his constitutional complaint visited him once more — the thorn 
in the flesh to which he alludes in his letter to the Corinthians 
—the weakness which years before had detained him in Galatia. 
He seemed to be spared no suffering either of body or mind. 
There were fightings without and fears within. At length Titus 
arrived.” This was the first gleam of sunshine. The tidings 
from Corinth were far more cheerful than he had hoped. His 
mind was relieved. He wrote off at once to the Corinthians, 
expressing his joy at their penitence, and recommending mercy 
towards the offender. The crisis was now over. He breathed 
freely once more., From this time his troubles seem gradually 
to have abated. A single verse in the sacred historian conveys 
all we know beyond this point of his sojourn in Macedonia. 
“« He went over those parts,” we are told, “and exhorted the 
people in many words.”® From thence he visited Greece, where 
he remained three months. While at Corinth he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans. These are almost all the particulars 
known of his movements at this period. Of persecutions and 
sufferings we read nothing; and so far we are left in the dark. 
But when we contrast the more tranquil and hopeful tone of 
the Roman Epistle, interrupted occasionally by an outburst of 
triumphant thanksgiving, with the tumultuous conflict of 


1 Acts xix. 21—41. 4 Gal. vi, 17. 
ZO Cori Tass 5 2 Cor. vii. 5-16. 
8 2 Cor. xii. 28. 6 Acts xx. 2. 
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feeling which appears in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
we can scarcely avoid the inference, that the severity of his 
trials had abated in the interval, and that he was at length 
enjoying a season of comparative repose. 

It will be seen, then, that according to the generally received 
opinion, which dates this Epistle from Ephesus, the chrono- 
logical order of the letters of the period will be Galatians, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Romans ; the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians preceding the First Epistle to the Corinthians by an in- 
terval of a few months according to some, of nearly three years 
according to others. On the other hand, I cannot but think 
that there are weighty reasons, which more than counterbalance 
any arguments alleged in favor of this opinion, for interposing 
it between the Second to the Corinthians and the Romans. In 
this case it will have been written from Macedonia or Achaia, 
in the winter or spring of the years 57,58 a.D. I shall pro- 
ceed to state the successive steps of the argument by which 
this result is arrived at. 

1. A few scattered historical notices, more or less distinct, 
must be put in evidence first, as fixing the date of the Epistle 
later than the events to which they refer. These notices are 
twofold, referring partly to St. Paul’s communications with 
the apostles of the circumcision, partly to his intercourse with 
the Galatian church. 

(i.) In the opening chapters St. Paul mentions two distinct 
visits to Jerusalem. For reasons which will be given else- 
where, it seems necessary to identify the second of these with 
the third recorded in the Acts, during which the apostolic 
council was held. The Epistle, moreover, alludes to an inter- 
view with St. Peter at Antioch, in language which seems to 
imply that it took place after, and probably soon after, their 
conference at Jerusalem. If so, it must have occurred during 
St. Paul’s stay at Antioch, recorded in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts. On the most probable system of chronology these 
events took place in the year 51, before which date, therefore, 
the Epistle cannot have been written. 

(ii.) The Epistle apparently contains an allusion to two 


IGal 1-18; i. l. 2 Gal. ii. 11. 3 Acts xv. 30—40. 
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separate visits of St. Paul to Galatia. ‘“‘ Ye know,” says the 
apostle, “ that through infirmity of the flesh, I preached to you 
before, and see: ye received me as an angel of God ..... What 
BHM... have I become your enemy by telling you the truth ?1 
He is here contrasting his reception on the two occasions, on the 
second of which he fears he may have incurred their enmity 
by his plain-speaking. If this interpretation be correct, the 
two Galatian visits thus alluded to must be the same two 
which are recorded in the Acts.? The Epistle therefore must 
be later than the second of these, which took place in 54 a.p. 

Thus we have established the earliest possible date of the 
epistle, as a starting-point. On the other hand an incidental 
expression has been rigorously pressed to show that it cannot 
have been written much after this date. ‘I marvel,” says 
St. Paul, “ that ye are so soon, or so fast, changing from Him that 
called you, to another gospel.” 3 It is necessary to estimate the 
exact value of this expression. 

The generally received view, which fixes the writing of the 
epistle at Ephesus, is founded on two assumptions with regard 
to this expression, both of which seem to me erroneous. First, 
it is supposed that in speaking of the rapidity of the change, 
St. Paul dates from his last visit to Galatia, “ so soon after I 
left you.” This, however, seems at variance with the context. 
The apostle is reproaching his converts with their fickleness. 
“ They have so soon deserted their Christian profession; so soon 
taken up with another gospel.”” Here the point of time from 
which he reckons is obviously the time of their conversion, not 
the time of his second visit. His surprise is not that they have 
so lightly forgotten his latest instructions, but that they have 
so easily tired of their newly-obtained liberty in Christ. “I 
marvel,” he says, ‘‘ that ye are so soon changing from Him that - 
called you.” Whatever interval, therefore, is implied by “ so 
soon,” it must reckon from their first knowledge of the gospel, 
i.e. from A.D. 51. Secondly, it is insisted that the period 
cannot be extended beyond a few months, or at the outside 


1 Gal. iv. 13-16. See the notes, pp. 8 Gal. i. 6, oftws taxéws. See note, 
272-274. p. 219. 
2 Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23. 
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two or three years. But quickness and slowness are relative 
terms. The rapidity of a change is measured by the impor- 
tance of the interests at stake. A period of five or ten years 
would be a brief term of existence for a constitution or a 
dynasty. A people which threw off its allegiance to either 
within so short a time, might well be called fickle. And if 
so, I cannot think it strange that the apostle, speaking of truths 
destined to outlive the life of kingdoms and of nations, should 
complain that his converts had so soon deserted from the faith, 
even though a whole decade of years might have passed since 
they were first brought to the knowledge of Christ. So long a 
period, however, is not required on any probable hypothesis as 
to the date of the Epistle; and therefore this expression, which 
has been so strongly insisted upon, seems to contribute little or 
nothing towards the solution of the problem. 

2. On the other hand the argument from the style and 
character of the Epistle is one of great importance. It may 
now be regarded as a generally recognized fact that St. Paul’s 
epistles fall chronologically into four groups, separated from 
one another by an interval of five years, roughly speaking, and 
distinguished also by their internal character. The second 
of these groups comprises (exclusively of the Galatians) the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans, written at the close of 
the third missionary journey, in the years 57 and 58. Now it 
appears that while the Epistle to the Galatians possesses no 
special features in common with the epistles of the preceding 
or succeeding groups, either in style, matter, or general tone 
and treatment, it is most closely allied in all these respects to 
the epistles of the third missionary journey. It was a season of 
severe conflict with St. Paul, both mental and bodily, and the 
traces of this conflict are stamped indelibly on the epistles writ- 
ten during this period. They exhibit an unwonted tension of 


1 The problem of the date of the to find the resultant. I think that the 


Galatian Epistle, as it is generally con- 
ceived, may be stated thus: Given on 
the one hand the expression “so soon,” 
tending towards an earlier date, and on 
the other the resemblance to the Epistle 
to the Romans, tending towards a later, 


former consideration may be eliminated, 
as will be seen from the text, while at 
the same time some further conditions 
which have been overlooked must be 
taken into account. 
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feeling, a fiery energy of expression, which we do not find in 
anything like the same degree in either the earlier or the later 
epistles. They are marked by a vast profusion of quotations 
from the Old Testament, by a frequent use of interrogation, 
by great variety and abruptness of expression, by words and 
images not found elsewhere, or found very rarely, in St. Paul. 
They have also their own doctrinal features distinguishing them 
from the other groups—due for the most part to the phase 
which the antagonism to the gospel assumed at this time. Jus- 
tification by faith, the contrast of law and grace, the relation 
of Jew and Gentile, the liberty of the gospel — these and kin- 
dred topics are dwelt upon at greater length and with intense 
earnestness. All these characteristic features the letter to the 
Galatians shares in an eminent degree, so much so indeed, that 
it may be considered the typical epistle of the group ; and by 
those who have made St. Paul’s style their study, the convic- 
tion arising from this resemblance will probably be felt so 
strongly, that nothing but the most direct and positive evidence 
could overcome it. 

3. It seems to follow, then, that some place must be found 
for the Galatian Epistle in the group which comprises the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans. We have next to 
inquire whether there is sufficient evidence for determining its 
exact position in this group. I think this question can be 
answered with some degree of probability. 

Pursuing the examination further we find that the resem- 
blance is closest to the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and 
the Epistles to the Romans. 

In the case of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
similarity consists not so much in words and arguments as in 
tone and feeling. ‘In both there is the same sensitiveness in 
the apostle to the behavior of his converts to himself, the 
same earnestness about the points of difference, the same 
remembrance of his “ infirmity’ while he was yet with them, 
the same consciousness of the precarious basis on which his own 
authority rested in the existing state of the two churches. In 
both there is a greater display of his own feelings than in any 


other portion of his writings, a deeper contrast of inward 
a 
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exaltation and outward suffering, more of personal entreaty, a 
greater readiness to impart himself.” ! If it were necessary 
to add anything to this just and appreciative criticism, the 
apostle’s tone in dealing with his antagonists would supply an 
instructive field for comparison. Both epistles exhibit the 
same combination of protest and concession in combating the 
exclusive rights claimed for the elder apostles; the same vehe- 
ment condemnation of the false teachers, guarded by the same 
careful suppression of names; the same strong assertion of his 
apostolic office, tempered with the same depreciation of his own 
personal merits. 

Besides this general resemblance, which must be felt in order 
to be appreciated, a few special affinities may be pointed out. 
For instance the expression “ Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us.’’? has a close par- 
allel in the allied epistle, “* He made Him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we,” etc.2 The image, “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,” 4 is reproduced in almost the 
same words, “ He that soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly.” 5 
Again, the two epistles have in common the peculiar phrases, 
“another gospel,” “a new creature,” “ zealously affect you,” 
“ persuade men.” ê And other instances might be brought.’ 
On these special coincidences, however, I do not lay any great 
stress. 

The resemblance to the Epistle to the Romans is much 
more striking and definite. Setting aside the personal matter 
and the practical lessons, and excepting here and there a 
digressive illustration, almost every thought and argument in 


1 Jowett, i. p. 196, Ist ed. It is in- 
teresting to find that the resemblance 
between the two epistles was observed 
by a writer as early as Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Spicil. Solesm. i. p. 50. 

2 Gal. iii. 13. 

SEC oryn 21. 

s Gal yi d 

5 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

® Gal. i. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 4; Gal. vi. 15, 
2@or,¥. 17 Gali iv:/17 ,. 2 Cor. xi. 2; 
Gal. i. 10, 2 Cor. v. ii. 


7 Compare Gal. i. 9; v. 21, with 2 Cor. 
xiii. 2, and Gal. iii. 3 with 2 Cor. viii. 6. 
Again, the expressions amopeicbat, kavav, 
kupéw, Tovvaytiov, poBoduat uimws, and 
the metaphor krareoOiew, Gal. v. 15; 
2 Cor. xi. 20, are peculiar to these epis- 
tles; and this list is probably not com- 
plete. On the other hand the Galatian 
Epistle presents a few special coinciden- 
ces with 1 Corinthians, the most remark- 
able being the proverb, “ A little leaven,” 
etc., occurring 1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9. 
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the Epistle to the Galatians may be matched from the other 


epistle. 
markable this coincidence is. 


The following table of parallels will show how re- 


In the first instance I have 


taken an almost continuous passage, in order better to exhibit 


the nature of this resemblance. 


GALATIANS. 
(1) iii. 6. Even as Abraham 
believed God, and it was account- 
ed to him for righteousness. 


iii. 7. Know ye therefore that 
they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham. 


iii. 8. And the scripture fore- 
seeing preached before the 
gospel unto Abraham, saying, “ In 
thee shall all nations be blessed.” 

iii. 9. So then they which are 
of faith, are blessed with faithful 
Abraham. 


iii.10. For as many as are of the 
works of the law are under a curse. 

ft. Bat that no man is 
justified by the law in the sight 
of God it is evident, for 


“ The just shall live by faith.” 


ii. 12. And the law is not of 
faith ; but “ The man that doeth 
them shall live in them.” 


iii. 15, 14. [From this curse 
Christ ransomed us]. 

iii. 15-18. [Neither can the 
law interpose] to make the prom- 
ise of none effect; for if the in- 
heritance be of the law, it is no 
more of promise; but God gave 


ROMANS. 

iv. 3. What saith the scrip- 
ture? Abraham believed God, 
and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness. 

iv. 10, 11. How then was it 
accounted? ..... in uncircumcision 
that he might be the father 
of all them that believe. 

Eye Lie Als. it rs) written mi a 
have made thee a father of many 


nations.” iv. 18. “So shall thy 
seed be.” 

iv. 23. It was not written for 
his sake alone, ..... but for us also 


to whom it shall be accounted, who 
believe, etc. Cf. iv. 12. 

iv. 15. Because the law work- 

eth wrath. 
21. But now the right- 
eousness of God without the law 
is manifested, being witnessed by 
the law and the prophets. 

117. Ag ibis written, < Ihe 
just shall live by faith.” 

x. 5. Moses describeth the 
righteousness which is of the law; 
that “The man that doeth them 
shall live in them.” 

[iv. 23, 24. The same thought 
expressed in other language. ] 

iv. 15, 14,16. For the prom- 
ise that he should be the heir of 
the world was not made to Abra- 
pamana through the law..... for 
if they which are of the law be 


iii. 
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GALATIANS. 


it (kexdpicrar) to Abraham by 
promise. 


iii. 19-21. [But the law was 
temporary and ineffective : for ] 

iii. 22. The scripture hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that the prom- 
ise by faith of Jesus Christ might 
be given to them that believe. 


iii. 23-26. [We are now free 
from the tutelage of the law, and 
are sons of God through Christ. } 

ii. 27. For ag many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ. 


iii. 28. [There is no distinc- 
tion of race or caste or sex. ] 

iii. 29. If ye be Christ’s, then 

are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise. 
[We have been hith- 
erto in the position of an heir still 
in his minority. Christ’s death 
has recovered us our right. | 

iv. 5, 6,7. That we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. And 
because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. ‘Wherefore thou art no 
more a servant, but a son; and if 
a son, then an heir of God through 
Christ. 


ven. 


(2) ii. 16. For “by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justi- 
fied” (Ps. cxlii: 2). 
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ROMANS. 
heirs, faith is made void, and the 
promise made of none effect ..... 
therefore it is of faith that it 
might be by grace (xdpus). 
[Cf Rom. viii. 3, 4.] 


xi. 32. God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all. iii. 9, 10. 
They are all under sin, as it is 
written. Cf. i. 25; v. 20; 2 

[The same thought illustrated 
differently. Rom. vii. 1-3]. 


vi. 3. As many of us as have 
been baptized into Christ. 

xiii. 14. Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


ix.8. The children of the prom- 
ise are counted for the seed. (See 
the passage cited next). 


viii. 14-17.. For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God they 
are the sons of God. For ye have 
not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear, but ye have 
received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The. Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God; and if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ. 

iii. 20. For “by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified 
before him.” 
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In both passages the quotation is oblique; in both, the 
clause “by the works of the law” is inserted by way of 
explanation; in both, “ flesh” is substituted for “living 
man” (mâca capé for mas Cov of the LXX, which agrees also 
with the Hebrew): and in both the application of the text is 


the same. 


GALATIANS. 

(3) ii. 19. For I through the 
law am dead to the law, that I 
might live to God. 

i. 20. I am crucified with 
Christ. Cf v- 24; vi. 14. 

Nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me. 


(4) iv. 23,28. He of the free- 
woman was by promise we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the 
children of promise. 

(5) v.14. All the law is ful- 
filled in one word, namely (èv re), 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 


e.s...» 


(6) v. 16. Walk in the spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh. ; 

v. 17. For the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, and these are 
contrary the one to the other, 


So that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would. 


v. 18. But if ye be led of the 
spirit, ye are not under the law. 


ROMANS. 

vii. 4. Ye also are become dead 
to the law that we should 
bear fruit unto God. Cf. vi. 2—5. 

vi. 6. Our old man is crucified 
with him. 

vi. 8. Now if we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with him. vi. 11. Alive 
unto God through Jesus Christ. 

ix. 7, 8. “In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called.” Thatis..... the 
children of the promise are counted 
for the seed. 

xiii. 8, 9,10. He that loveth 
another, hath fulfilled the law; 
it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely (év 7d), Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself 
Bie ara love is the fulfilling of the law. 

viii. 4. In us who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit. 


vii. 23,25. I see another law in 
my members, warring against the 
law ofmy mind..... with the mind 
I myself serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh the law of sin. 

vii. 15. What I would, that I 
do not, but what I hate, that I 
do. i Ch vy. 19; 20. 

viii. 2. The law of the spirit 
of life hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death. 
Cf. vii. 6. 
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GALATIANS. ROMANS. 


(7) vi. 2. Bear ye one another’s 
burdens. 


xv. 1. We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak.t 


It will be unnecessary to add many words on a similarity so 
great as these passages exhibit. Observe only that it is mani- 
fold and various. Sometimes it is found in a train of argument 
more or less extended, and certainly not obvious ; sometimes 
in close verbal coincidences where the language and thoughts 
are unusual, or where a quotation is freely given, and where 
the coincidence, therefore, was less to be expected ; sometimes 
in the same application of a text, and the same comment upon 
it, where that application and comment have no obvious 
reference to the main subject of discussion. There is no 
parallel to this close resemblance in St. Paul’s Epistles, except 
in the case of the letters to the Colossians and Ephesians. 
Those letters were written about the same time and sent by 
the same messenger ; and I cannot but think that we should 
be doing violence to historic probability by separating the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Romans from each other by an 
interval of more than a few months, though in this instance 
the similarity is not quite so great as in the other. A 

But the comparison advances us yet another stage towards 
the solution of our problem. There can be no reasonable 
doubt which of the two epistles contains the earlier expression 
of the thoughts common to both. The Epistle to the Galatians 
stands in relation to the Roman letter as the rough model to 
the finished statue, or rather, if I may press the metaphor 
without misapprehension, it is the first study of a single figure 
which is worked into a group in the latter writing. To the 
Galatians the apostle flashes out in indignant remonstrance the 
first eager thoughts kindled by his zeal for the gospel striking 


1 In the above extracts I have only 
altered the English version where our 
translators have given different render- 
ings for the same Greek word. Besides 
these broader coincidences the follow- 
ing words and phrases are peculiar to the 


two epistles: Baord(ew, Sovaeta, dev- 
Oepdw, Se, kata ğvðpwrov Aéyw (avOpad- 
muvov A€yw), KaTdpa KaTapacOal, Kapot,. 
parapiouds, uéðn, of Ta ToadTa mpdo- 
govtes, dpederns, TapaBdrns, map’ 8, TÉ 
ére; Th A€yer À ypaon; 
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suddenly against a stubborn form of Judaism. To the Romans 
he writes at leisure, under no pressure of circumstances, in the 
face of no direct antagonism, explaining, completing, extending 
the teaching of the earlier letter, by giving it a double-edge 
directed against Jew and Gentile alike. The matter, which in 
the one epistle is personal and fragmentary, elicited by the 
special needs of an individual church, is in the other gene- 
ralized and arranged so as to form a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic treatise. Very few critics of name have assigned a 
priority of date to the Roman Epistle. 

Thus connected by striking affinities with these two epistles, 
the letter to the Galatians seems naturally to claim an inter- 
mediate position, as a chronological link between them. Its 
claim, I think, is well illustrated, if it is not vindicated, by a 
comparison of the lists of sins in the three epistles, with which 
I shall close this attempt to trace their common features. 


2 CORINTHIANS. GALATIANS. ROMANS. 


Strife, emulation, wraths, Fornication, uncleanness, Unrighteousness, wicked- 


Jactions, backbitings, whis- 
perings, swellings, tumults 
Bia ox uncleanness and for- 
nication and lasciviousness. 
Xii. 20, 21. 


lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, strife, 
emulation, wraths, factions, 
seditions, heresies) envies, 
murders, drunkennesses, rev- 
ellings, and such like. v. 


ness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness, full of envy, mur- 
der, strife, deceit, malig- 
nity, whisperers, backbiters, 
etc., i. 29, 30; in revell- 
ings and drunknennesses, in 


chamberings and wanton- 
nesses, in strife and emula- 
tion. xiii. 13. 


19-21. 


But if, on the other hand, this sequence is altered by inter- 
posing the letters to the Corinthians between those to the 
Galatians and Romans, the dislocation is felt at once. It then 
becomes difficult to explain how the same thoughts, argued 
out in the same way, and expressed in similar language, 
should appear in the Galatian and reappear in the Roman 
Epistle, while in two letters written in the interval they have 
no place at all, or at least do not lie on the surface. I cannot 
but think that the truths which were so deeply impressed on 
the apostle’s mind, and on which he dwelt with such charac- 
teristic energy on two different occasions, must have forced 
themselves into prominence in any letter written meanwhile. 
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4. Again, if it is found that the order here maintained 
accords best with the history of St. Paul’s personal sufferings 
at this period, so far as we can decipher it, as well as with 
the progress of his controversy with the Judaizers, such an 
accordance will not be without its value. I shall take these 
two points in order. 

(i.) In the First Epistle to the Corinthians he alludes to his 
sufferings for the gospel more than once. He refers to them 
in one passage at some length,! to point a contrast between the 
humiliation of the teacher and the exaltation of the taught. 
He speaks of himself as suffering every deprivation, as treated 
with every kind of contempt. And he alludes once and again 
to these afflictions, as witnesses to the immortality of man: “If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” 2 “ Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I pro- 
test I die daily. If I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me, if the dead rise not?’’* But the mention of 
them is only occasional; it does not color the whole epistle. 
In the Second Epistle the case is very different. Here it is the 
one topic, from beginning to end. His physical sufferings have 
increased meanwhile; and, to them have been added mental 
agonies far more severe. Tribulation and comfort, strength 
and weakness, glorying and humiliation, alternate throughout 
the epistle.? But though the whole letter is one outpouring of 
affliction, yet we feel that the worst is already past. The first 
ray of sunshine has pierced the gloom. The penitence of the 
Corinthian church has made him “ exceeding joyful in all his 
tribulation. We are not surprised, therefore, when, after the 
lapse of a few months, we find the apostle writing in a strain 
of less impassioned sorrow. In the Epistle to the Romans per- 
secution is sometimes mentioned, but in the more tranquil tone 
of one recalling past experiences, when the conflict is already 
over and the victory won. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians, again, he says but little of 
his own sufferings. He is too absorbed in the momentous 


11 Cor. iv. 9-13. 42 Cor. i. 83-10; iv. 7-11; iv. 16-v. 4; 
21 Cor. xv. 19. vi. 4-10 ; vii.4—7 ; xi. 23-28; xii.7-10,12, 
8 1 Cor. xv. 30-32. 5 2 Cor. vii. 4. 
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question at issue to speak much of himself. Yet once or twice 
the subject is introduced. A sentence at the close of the letter 
especially shows how it occupies his thoughts, even when all 
mention of it is repressed. After adding in his own hand- 
writing a few sentences of earnest remonstrance, he sums up 
with these words, ** From henceforth let no man trouble me; 
for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” It is his 
final appeal, before which all opposition and controversy must 
give way. Does not this seem like the language of one who 
has lately passed through a fiery trial, and who, looking back 
upon it in the first moment of abatement, while the recollection 
is still fresh upon him, sees in his late struggles a new conse- 
cration to a life of self-denial, and an additional seal set upon 
his apostolic authority ? In other words, does it not seem to 
follow naturally after the tumult of affliction, which bursts out 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians ? 

Perhaps this passage, too, in connection with the events. of 
the year preceding, may serve to throw light on one or two 
otherwise obscure hints in this epistle. “If I still preach cir- 
cumcision, why am I then persecuted? ”1 “If I were still pleas- 
ing men, I should not have been a servant of Christ.”? May 
we not connect these expressions with the words, “ Henceforth 
let no man trouble me; for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus” ?3 These sufferings marked a crisis in his spiritual 
life, an epoch to date from. In the permanent injuries then 
inflicted upon him he delighted to see the tokens of his service 
to his Lord, the signs of ownership, as it were, branded on him. 
Henceforth Jesus was his Master, henceforth he was the slave 
of Christ, in a fuller sense than he had been hitherto.4 It is 
at least remarkable that in the epistle which follows next upon 


1 Gal. v. 11. 

2 Gal. i. 10. 

8 Gal. vi. 17. 

4 It is related of George Herbert that 
when he was inducted into the cure of 
Bemerton he said to a friend, “I be- 
seech God that my humble and char- 
itable life may so win upon others as 
to bring glory to my Jesus, whom I 


8 


have this day taken to be my Master and 
Governor; and I am so proud of his 
service, that I will always call him 
Jesus my Master,” ete. “ And,” adds his 
biographer, “he seems to rejoice in that 
word Jesus, and say that the adding these 
words, my Master, to it, and the often 
repetition of them, seemed to perfume his . 
mind,” ete. —I. Walton’s Life of Herbert. 
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this, he designates himself ‘a slave of Jesus Christ,” 1 a title 
there adopted for the first time. 

(ii.) The same result which is thus obtained from an exam- 
ination of St. Paul’s personal history, seems to follow also from 
the progress of his controversy with his Judaizing opponents. 

In the Epistle to the Corinthians the controversy has not 
yet assumed avery definite shape. He scarcely once meets his 
opponents on doctrinal ground. He is occupied in maintaining 
his personal authority against those who strove to undermine it, 
resting their claims, in some cases at least, on a more intimate 
connection with the Lord. Doubtless doctrinal error would be 
the next step, and this the apostle foresaw. But hitherto he 
speaks with some reserve on this point, not knowing the exact 
position which his antagonists would take up. The heresy 
combated in the Galatian Epistle is much more matured. 
The personal antagonism remains as before, while the doc- 
trinal opposition has assumed a distinct and threatening form. 

For how different is St. Paul’s language in the two cases. 
He tells both churches, indeed, in almost the same words, that 
« circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing,” but 
then his practical comment in the two cases presents a striking 
contrast. To the Corinthians he says: “Is any man called 
being circumcised ? let him not be uncircumcised ; Is any called 
in uncircumcision ? let him not be circumcised” ;? to the Gala- 
tians ; “ Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing; and again, I testify,” * ete. 
In the one epistle he is dealing with a hypothetical case; he 
speaks as if to guard against future error. In the other he is 
wrestling with an actual evil present in its most virulent form. 
If circumcision is but one point, it at least contains all im- 
plicitly : “ Every man that is circumcised is a debtor to do the 
whole law.” 

Corresponding to this advance on the part of his antagonists 
we find a growing fulness in St. Paul’s exposition of those doc- 
trines, with which the errors of the Judaizers were in direct 
conflict. Such is the case with his account of the temporary 


1 Rom. i. 1. 8 2 Cor. vii. 18. 
25 Cory vii 19; Gal v. 6; vi. 15: 4 Gal. v. 2. 
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purpose of the law, especially in its negative effect as “ multi- 
plying sin.” In the Corinthian Epistles the subject is dismissed 
with a casual sentence, pregnant with meaning indeed, but 
standing quite alone. ‘‘ The strength of sin is the law.” 1 In 
the Galatian letter it is the one prominent topic. So again 
with its correlative, the doctrine of justification by faith. This 
doctrine is incidently alluded to more than once in the letter 
to Corinth.? In one passage especially it appears prominently: 
« God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses to them: for he hath made him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness (dscavocvvn) of God.” 3 Here the doctrine is 
stated clearly enough, but there is no approach to the fulness 
with which it is set forth in the Galatian Epistle. The illus- 
tration, the antithesis, the aphorism, the scriptural sanction, 
are missing. It is not the language which St. Paul would 
have used, had the doctrines been as virtually denied in the 
Corinthian, as they were in the Galatian Church. 

5. Lastly, the chronology adopted explains one or two allu- 
sions in the Epistle to the Galatians, which otherwise it is 
difficult to account for. 

(i.) The sixth chapter commences with the exhortation, 
“ Brethen, though a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” There is some- 
thing peculiarly earnest in the abruptness with which this 
command is introduced. There is a marked tenderness in the 
appeal to their brotherhood which prefaces it. An undercurrent 
of deep feeling is evident here. It is as though some care 
weighed on the apostle’s mind. Now if we suppose the Gala- 
tian Epistle, to have been written after the Second to the 
Corinthians, we have at once an adequate explanation of this. 
A grievous offence had been committed in the Christian com- 
munity at Corinth. In his first epistle to the church there, 
St. Paul had appealed to the brotherhood to punish the guilty 
person. The appeal had not only been answered, but answered 
with so much promptness, that it was necessary to intercede 


11 Cor. xv. 56. 211 Cor. i. 30; iv.4; vi.11;2Cor.iii.9. %2Cor.v.19-21. 
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for the offender. He commended their indignation, their zeal, 
their revenge; they had approved themselves clear in the 
matter,! and now they must forgive and comfort their erring 
brother, lest he be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow.? It 
was the recollection of this circumstance that dictated the 
injunction in the Galatian Epistle. The Galatians were pro- 
verbially passionate and fickle. If a reaction came, it might 
be attended, as at Corinth, with undue severity towards the 
delinquents. The epistle, therefore, was probably written while 
the event at Corinth was fresh on St. Paul’s mind— perhaps 
immediately after he had despatched Titus and the Second 
Epistle, and was still in suspense as to the issue — perhaps 
after he had himself arrived at Corinth, and witnessed too 
evident signs of over-severity. 

(ii.) A little later on another passage occurs, in which the 
vehemence of St. Paul’s language is quite unintelligible at first 
sight. “ Be not deceived,” he says, “ God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap..... Let us do 
good unto all men.” 3 The admonition is thrown into a general 
form, but it is evidently a special application in the apostle’s 
own mind. 

An allusion in the First Epistle to the Corinthians supplies 
the key to the difficulty; “ As I gave orders to the Churches 
of Galatia, even so do ye.” He had solicited their alms for 
the suffering brethren of Judea. The messenger, who had 
brought him word of the spread of Judaism among the Gala- 
tians, had also, I suppose, reported unfavorably of their liber- 
ality. They had not responded heartily to his appeal. He 
reproves them in consequence for their backwardness ; but he 
wishes to give them more time, and therefore refrains from 
prejudging the case. 

For the reasons given above, I have been led to place the 
Galatian Epistle after the letters to Corinth. They certainly 
do not amount to a demonstration, but every historical question 
must be decided by striking a balance between conflicting 
probabilities ; and it seems to me that the arguments here 
advanced, however imperfect, will hold their ground against 


12 Cor. vii. lI. 219 GON i 3 Gal. vi. 7-10. 41) Cor. XY i 
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those which are alleged in favor of the earlier date. In the 
interval, then, between the writing of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians and that to the Romans, the Galatian letter ought 
probably to be placed. Beyond this I will not venture to define 
the time; only suggesting that the greeting from “all the 
brethren which are with me,” 1 seems naturally to apply to the 
little band of his fellow-travellers, and to hint that the letter 
was not despatched from any of the great churches of Mace- 
donia, or from Corinth. It may have been ‘written on the 
journey between Macedonia and Achaia. And it is not im- 
probable that it was during St. Paul’s residence in Macedonia, 
about the time when the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written, that St. Paul received news of the falling away of his 
Galatian converts, so that they were prominent in his mind, 
when he numbered among his daily anxieties ‘ the care of all 
the churches.” ? If so, he would despatch his letter to the 
Galatians as soon after as a suitable bearer could be found.® 


1 Gal. i. 2. 

AP Our. x1. 28. 

3 This investigation of the date of the 
Galatian Epistle is taken from a paper 
in the Journal of Class. and Sacr. Philol. 
vol. iii. p. 289, altered in parts. The 
view here maintained is also advocated 
by De Wette (who speaks hesitatingly), 
by Conybeare and Howson (ii. p. 165, 


ed 2), and by Bleek (Hinl. in das. N. T. 
pp- 418, 419). Grotius says, less defi- 
nitely, that it must have been written 
about the same time with the letter to 
the Romans. Jowett (i. p. 250, 2d ed.), 
and Stanley (Corinthians, p. 17, 2d ed.), 
leave the question undetermined. Other 
recent commentators date the epistle 
from Ephesus. 


TV; 
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Tue Epistle to the Galatians has escaped unchallenged amid 
the sweeping proscriptions of recent criticism. Its every 
sentence so completely reflects the life and character of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles that its genuineness has not been 
seriously questioned.! 

Any labored discussion of this subject would therefore be 
out of place. Yet it will be worth while to point to a single 
instance, as showing the sort of testimony which may be elicited 
from the epistle itself. 

The account of St. Paul’s relations with the apostles of the 
circumcision has a double edge, as an evidential weapon. On 
the one hand, as an exhibition of the working of the apostle’s 
mind, it lies far beyond the reach of a forger in an age sin- 
gularly unskilled in the analysis and representation of the 
finer shades of character. The suppressed conflict of feeling, 
the intermingling of strong protest and courteous reserve, 
the alternation of respectful concession and uncompromising 
rebuke — the grammar being meanwhile dislocated, and the 
incidents obscured in this struggle of opposing thoughts — such 
a combination of features reflects one mind alone, and can 
have proceeded but from one author. On the other hand, 
looking at the passage as a narrative of events, it seems wholly 
impossible that the conceptions of a later age should have 
taken this form. The incidents are too fragmentary and in- 
direct, they are also smothered in the expression of the writer’s 
feelings, there is altogether a want of system in the narrative 


1 One exception is recorded, which may serve to point a moral. 
62 
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wholly unlike the story of a romancer. Nor, indeed, would it 
serve any conceivable purpose which a forger might be sup- 
posed to entertain. The Gnostic, who wished to advance his 
antipathy to Judaism under cover of St. Paul’s name, would 
have avoided any expression of deference to the apostles of the 
circumcision. The Ebionite would have shrunk with loathing 
from any seeming depreciation of the cherished customs or 
the acknowledged leaders of his race, as the tone of the author 
of the Clementines shows. The Catholic writer, forging with 
a view to “ conciliation,” would be more unlikely than either 
to invent such a narrative, anxious as he would be to avoid 
any appearance of conflict between the two great teachers of 
the church. The very unevenness of the incidents is the surest 
token of their authenticity. 

On the other hand, the external evidence, though not very 
considerable, is perhaps as great as might be expected from 
the paucity of early Christian literature, and the nature of the 
few writings still extant. 

1. The Apostolic Fathers in whose ears the echoes of the 
apostle’s voice still lingered, while blending his thoughts almost 
insensibly with their own, were less likely to quote directly 
from his written remains. Allusions and indirect citations 
are not wanting. 


CLEMENT’s words (§ 2), “ His sufferings were before your eyes,” 
with the implied rebuke, may perhaps be a faint reflection of Gal. iii. 1. 
In the second epistle ascribed to Clement (§ 2), which though not 
genuine is a very early work, Isa. liv. 1 is quoted, and applied as in 
Gal. iv. 27. 

Icnatius Polye. § 1, found in the Syriac, “ Bear all men, as the 
Lord beareth thee ..... Bear the ailments of all men,” resembles 
Gal. vi. 2. (See however Matth. viii. 17; Rom. xv. 1.) Romans, 
§ 7, “My passion is crucified,” also found in the Syriac, recalls Gal. 
vy. 24; vi. 14. 

The Greek text, which, if not genuine, at all events cannot date 
late in the second century, offers besides one or two coincidences too 
striking to be accidental. 

Compare Philad. 1 with Gal. i. 1; Zrall. 10 with Gal. ii. 21 ; Magnes. 
8 with Gal. v. 3, 4. 

1 See p. 66. 
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Potycarp more than once adopts the language of this epistle: c. 5. 
“ Knowing then that? ‘ God is not mocked,’ we ought,” etc. from Gal. 
vi. 7; c. 3. “ Builded up unto the faith given you, ‘ which is the mother 
of us all? ” from Gal. iv. 26; c. 6. “ Zealous in what is good,” may 
be taken from Gal. iv. 18; cf. Tit. ii. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 13 (v.1.); ¢. 12. 
“ Qui credituri sunt in Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum et in ipsius 
patrem, qui resuscitavit eum a mortuis,” resembles Gal. i. 1; cf. Rom. 
iv. 24. 


2. The Miscellaneous Writings of the Subapostolic <Ages 
present one or two vague resemblances on which no stress can 
be laid. 

BARNABAS. A passage in the epistle bearing his name, c. 19, 


“Thou shalt communicate in all things with thy neighbor,” reflects 


Gal. vi. 6. 
Hermas (c. 140 a.p.?) sim. ix. 13 has “They that have believed 
in God through his Son and put on these spirits.” Cf. Gal. iii. 26, 27. 


3. The Epistle to the Galatians is found in all the known 
Canons of Scripture proceeding from the Catholic church in 
the second century. It is contained in the Syrrac and OLD 
LATIN versions, completed, it would appear, some time before 
the close of the century. It is distinctly recognized also in 
the canon of the MurRATORIAN FRAGMENT (probably not later 
than 170 a.pD.). 

4. The Apologists, writing for unbelievers, naturally avoided 
direct quotations from the sacred writers, which would carry 
no weight of authority with those they addressed. Their tes- 
timony therefore is indirect. 

Tue EPISTLE To DIOGNETUS, c. 4, has the expression, “ The ob- 
servance (raparypyow) of months and of days,” derived apparently 
from Gal. iv. 10: “Ye observe (zaparnpetoGe) days and months, etc.” 
In another passage, c. 8, 9, the writer reproduces many of the thoughts 
of the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. 


1 The expression “knowing that” 
(ciddres 871) in Polycarp seems to be a 
form of citation. Inc. 1 it introduces 
a passage from Ephes. ii. 8, in c. 4 one 
from 1 Tim. vi. 7. It occurs once again 
in c. 6, “ knowing that we all are debtors 
of sin.” Though these words are not 
found either in the canonical scriptures 


or in any other extant writing, they 
seem in force and point so far above the 
level of Polycarp’s own manner, that I 
can scarcely doubt that he is quoting 
the language of one greater than himself. 
They ring almost like a sentence of St. 
Paul. 
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Justin MARTYR seems certainly to have known this epistle? In 
the Dial. c. Tryph. cc. 95, 96, he quotes consecutively the two passages, 
“ Cursed is every one that continueth not,” ete. (Deut. xxvii. 26), and 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree” (Deut. xxi. 23), and 
applies them as they are applied in Gal. iii. 10,13. Moreover, he 
introduces the first in language closely resembling that of St. Paul, 
“« Every race of men will be found under a curse (rò xardpav) 
according to the law of Moses ;” and cites both passages exactly as 
St. Paul cites them, though they differ both from the Hebrew and the 
LXX. Again in the Apol. i. c. 53, Justin applies Isa. liv. 1: “ Rejoice, 
thou barren,” etc., exactly as St. Paul applies it in Gal. iv. 27. See 
the notes on iii. 10, 13, 28; iv. 27. 

MELITO in a passage in the “Oration to Antoninus,” lately dis- 
covered in a Syriac translation’ uses language closely resembling 
Gal. iv. 8, 9. 

ATHENAGORAS, Suppl. c. 16, speaks of sinking down “ to the weak 
and beggarly elements,” quoted from Gal. iv. 9. 


5. The evidence of Heretical writers, while it is more direct, 
is also more important, as showing how widely the epistle was 
received. Most of the references quoted below seem to belong 
to the first half of the century. 


Tue OPHITES appear to have made great use of this epistle. 
Several direct quotations from it were found in their writings; e.g. 
Gal. iv. 26, see Hippol. Haeres. v. 7, p. 106; Gal. iv. 27, see Hippol. 
v. 8, p- 114; Gal. iii. 28; vi. 15, see Hippol. v. 7, p- 99. 

JusTIN the Gnostic, alludes to Gal. v.17. Cf. Hippol. v. 26, p. 155 

. Tue VALENTINIANS made use of it, Iren. i. 3, 5. A comment on 


1 In c. 5 of the Orat.ad Graecos, often tovtod Tov m. avrovs: in Deut. xxi. 23, 


ascribed to Justin and generally assigned 
to the second century, there are two 
indirect quotations from this epistle, 
iv. 12 and v. 20, 21. A recension of 
this treatise however, discovered of late 
years in a Syriac translation (Cureton’s 
Spicil. Syr. p. 61), bears the name of 
Ambrose, by whom probably is meant 
the friend and pupil of Origen. 

2 In Deut. xxvii. 26, ds oùk uu. èv 
Tac Tots yeypauuévois èv TS BiBAlw Tod 
vouov Tod T. avTa, for the LXX. (which 
is nearer to the Hebrew) mas ó avOpwmos 
OOTLS OK èu. ev TaTW ToS Adyols TOU V, 
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*"Emiatdparos mas, where the LXX, fol- 
lowing the Hebrew, has Kexarnpapévos 
bv Oeod Tas. 

3 Cureton’s Spicil. Syr. p. 49 ; see also 
p. 41. Melito’s treatise is printed also 
in the Spicil. Solesm. See vol. ii. p. 1; 
ef. p. xxxix. A close parallel to Gal. 
iv. 8 appears also in “the doctrine of 
Addaeus’ (Cureton’s Ane. Syr. Doc. p. 9 ; 
comp. ib. p. 56); but this may be ac- 
cidental, as there is no other recognition 
of St. Paul in the work. See also Clem. 
Hom. ix. 1. 
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Gal. vi. 14, is given by Irenaeus from their writings, apparently from 
the works of Ptolemaeus.’ 

Marcron included it in his Canon, and attached great importance 
to it. See p. 35, note 1. Comp. also the note on iii. 19. 

TATIAN recognized it, quoting vi. 8 in support of his ascetic views. 
Hieron. Comm. ad Gal. ad loc? 


6. Neither is the testimony of Adversaries of the second 
century wanting to the authenticity of this epistle. 


CrLsvs, writing against the Christians, says contemptuously : “ Men 
who differ so widely among themselves, and inveigh against each other 
most shamefully in their quarrels, may all be heard using the words 
(Aeydvrwv 70) ‘The world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world?” 
(Gal. vi. 14). “This is the only sentence,” adds Origen, “that Celsus 
seems to have recollected from Paul” (Orig. c. Cels. v. 64). 

Tue EBIONITE AUTHOR of the CLEMENTINE Homities, writing 
in a spirit of bitter hostility to St. Paul, who is covertly attacked in 
the person of Simon Magus, represents St. Peter addressing Simon 
thus, “Thou hast confronted and withstood me (évavrios avOéornkds 
por). If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldest not have 
calumniated and reviled my preaching ..... If thou callest me con- 
demned (xareyvwcpevov), thou accusest God who revealed Christ to 
me”: Hom. xvii.19. See Gal. ii. 11, to which the allusion is obvious, 
and from which even the expressions are taken. Again, where Simon 
is accused of “allegorizing the words of the law to suit his own 
purpose” (ii. 22). we can hardly mistake the reference to Gal. 
iv. 21 sqq. Ina third passage also St. Peter maintaining the obser- 
vance (raparjpyow) complains that “ One who had learned from the 
tradition of Moses, blaming the people for their sins, contemptuously 
called them sons of new-moons and sabbaths ” (xix. 22) ; comp. Gal. 
iv. 10. Other resemblances, noted in Legarde’s edition (p. 31), are 
less striking: viii. 4 to Gal. i. 6; xviii. 21 to Gal. i. 8; viii. 18 (èr 
dyyéXov vopos ópísðņ) to Gal. iii. 19; ix. 1 to Gal. iv. 8. See more 
on this subject in the dissertation on “St. Paul and the Three” at 
the end of this volume. 


7. Of Apocryphal Acts relating to St. Paul one extant work 
at least seems to date from the second century : 


1 See the Latin of Iren. i.8,5 ad fin., (Potter), where Gal. iii. 19, 20, is quoted : 
and cf. Westcott, Canon, p. 339. but the date and authorship of these 
2 To this list should be added Theo- excerpts are uncertain. 
dotus, Exc. ap. Clem. Alex. c. 53, p. 982 
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Acts or PAUL anD TuHectra § 40 (apparently the work referred 
to by Tertullian, de baptism, § 17). The sentence, “ For he that 
wrought with thee unto the gospel wrought with me also unto bap- 
tism,” is moulded on Gal. ii. 8. 


8. Owing to the nature of the earliest Christian writings, 
the testimony hitherto brought forward has been for the most 
part indirect. As soon as a strictly Theological literature 
springs up in the church, we find the epistle at once quoted 
distinctly and by name. This is the case with the writers of 
the close of the second century, IRENAEUS, CLEMENT of ALEX- 
. ANDRIA, and TEeRTULLIAN. From their position as representa- 
tives of widely separate branches of the church, and their 
manner of quotation, which shows that the writings thus cited 
were recognized and authoritative, the importance of their 
testimony is much greater than might be inferred from their 
comparatively late date.} 


1 In compiling this account of the especially of Westcott’s History of the 
external evidence in favor of the epistle Canon. I have however gone over the 
I have made use of Lardner’s Credibility, ground independently, and added to the 
of Kirchhofer’s Quellensammlung, and references. 
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CHARACTER AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


In discussing the relation of this epistle to the contemporane- 
ous letters, I have dwelt on those features which it shares in 
common with them. It remains to point out some character- 
istics which are peculiarly its own. 

1. The Epistle to the Galatians is especially distinguished 
among St. Paul’s letters by its unity of purpose. The Galatian 
apostasy in its double aspect, as a denial of his own authority 
and a repudiation of the doctrine of grace, is never lost sight 
of from beginning toend. The opening salutation broaches 
this twofold subject. The name “ Paul” has no sooner passed 
from his lips, than he at once launches into it. The long 
historical explanation which succeeds is instinct with this 
motive in all its details. The body of the letter, the doctrinal 
argument, is wholly occupied with it. The practical exhorta- 
tions which follow, all, or nearly all, flow from it, either as 
cautions against a rebound to the opposite extreme, or as sug- 
gesting the true rule of life, of which the Galatians were follow- 
ing the counterfeit. Lastly, in the postscript he again brings 
it prominently forward. The two closing sentences reflect 
the twofold aspect of the one purpose, which has run through 
the letter. “ Henceforth let no man trouble me. The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit.” Thus his last 
words echo his first: “ Paul an apostle, not from men”; ‘ God 
who called you in the grace of Christ.” | 

In this respect it contrasts strongly with the two letters to 


1 Ewald, Paulus, p. 55, “Kein an- keines ergiesst sich wie dieses in einem 
deres sendschreiben ist sosehr wie dieses mächtig stiirmischen aber unaufhalt- 
aus einem gedanken entsprungen, und samen und ununterbrochenen strome,” 
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Corinth with which it possesses so many features in common. 
Like the First Epistle to the Corinthians, it was written with 
an immediate purpose to correct actual errors. But the differ- 
ence is striking. The factions at Corinth were manifold, the 
irregularities were irregularities of detail not founded on any 
one broad principle of error, and the epistle necessarily reflects 
this varied character. Like the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians again, it is a complete reflection of the apostle’s inner 
life. Yet the contrast is not less marked than before. In the 
one epistle he pours out his feelings without restraint recurring 
to his own experiences, his own sorrows, freely and without any 
definite purpose. In the other the mention of himself is 
always subordinated to the purpose of the letter; however 
tumultuous may be the workings of his soul, they are all forced 
into this one channel. He never speaks of himself but to 
enforce the authority of his office or the liberty of the gospel. 

2. The sustained severity of this epistle is an equally 
characteristic feature with its unity of purpose. The Galatians 
are not addressed as “the saints in Christ,” “ the faithful 
brethren.” The apostle has no congratulations, no word of 
praise for this apostate church. Even on the Corinthians, in 
spite of all their short-comings, he could lavish expressions of 
commendation and love. But the case is different here. The 
charity which “ hopeth against hope ”? seems to be strained to 
the utmost. For this once only the pervading type of his 
epistles is abandoned in the omission of the opening thanks- 
giving. The argument is interrupted every now and then by 
an outburst of indignant remonstrance. He is dealing with 
a thoughtless, halfbarbarous people. They have erred like 
children, and must be chastised like children. Rebuke may 
prevail where reason will be powerless. 

The body of the letter seems to have been written by an 
amanuensis, but the final sentences were in the apostle’s own 
hand-writing. It was his wont to add a few words at the close 
of his epistles, either to vouch for their authorship, or to im- 
press some truth more strongly on his readers. Here the 
urgency of the case leads him to do more. In a few eager 
rugged sentences he gives an epitome of the contents of the 
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epistle.1 These sentences are condensed beyond the ordinary 
compression of the apostle’s style. The language almost bursts 
with the surcharge of feeling. The very forms of the letters 
too bear witness to his intense earnestness. He writes in large, 
bold characters to arrest the eye and rivet the mind. He has 
been accused of vacillation. There has been no want of firm- 
ness in the tone of the letter, and there shall be none in the 
hand-writing. No man can henceforth question or misapprehend 
the apostle’s meaning. 

A rough analysis of the epistle separates it into three sec- 
tions, of two chapters each ; the first couplet (i. ii.) containing 
the personal or narrative portion, the second (iii. iv.) the argu- 
- mentative or doctrinal, and the third (v. vi.) the hortatory or 
practical. It will be borne in mind, however, that in a writer 
like St. Paul any systematic arrangement must be more or less 
artificial, especially where as in the present instance, he is 
stirred by deep feelings and writes under the pressure of an 
urgent necessity. The main breaks however, occurring at the 
end of the second and fourth chapters, suggest this threefold 
division; and though narrative, argument, and exhortation 
are to some extent blended together, each portion retains for 
the most part its own characteristic form. 

The following is a more exact analysis of the contents of the 
Epistle. 

I. Prersonat, chiefly in the form of a narrative. 

1. The salutation and ascription of praise so worded as to intro- 
duce the main subject of the letter (i. 1-5). 

2. The apostle rebukes the Galatians for their apostasy, de- 
nounces the false teachers, and declares the eternal truth of the 
gospel which he preached (i. 6-10). 

3. This gospel came directly from God. 

(i.) He received it by special revelation (i. 11, 12). 

(ii) His previous education indeed could not have led up to 
it, for he was brought up in principles directly opposed to the 
liberty of the gospel (i. 13, 14). 

(iii.) Nor could he have learned it from the apostles of the 
circumcision, for he kept aloof from them for some time after his 
conversion (i. 15-17). | 


1 Gal. iv. 11-18. See notes, pp. 301-306, on mnAlkois ypduuaow čypaya. 
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(iv.) And when at last he visited Jerusalem, his intercourse 
with them was neither close nor protracted, and he returned 
without being known even by sight to the mass of the believers 
(i. 18-24). 

(v.) He visited Jerusalem again, it is true, after a lapse of 
years, but he carefully maintained his independence. He asso- 
ciated with the apostles on terms of friendly equality. He 
owed nothing to them (ii. 1-10). 

(vi.) Nay more; at Antioch he rebuked Peter for his incon- 
sistency. By yielding to pressure from the ritualists, Peter was 
substituting law for grace, and so denying the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the gospel (ii. 11-21). 

[This incident at Antioch forms the link of connection be- 
tween the first and second portions of the epistle. The error 
of the Galatians was the same with that of the ritualists whom 
St. Peter had countenanced. Thus St. Paul passes insensibly 
from the narrative to the doctrinal statement. | 


Il. DOCTRINAL, mostly argumentative. 


1. The Galatians are stultifying themselves. They are sub- 
stituting the flesh for the Spirit, the works of the law for the 
obedience of faith, forgetting the experience of the past and vio- ~ 
lating the order of progress (iii. 1-5). 

2. Yet Abraham was justified by faith, and so must it be with 
the true children of Abraham (iii. 6-9). 

3. The law, on the contrary, so far from justifying, did but con- 
demn, and from this condemnation Christ rescued us (iii. 10-14). 

4, Thus he fulfilled the promise given to Abraham, which being 
prior to the law could not be annulled by it (iii. 15-18). 

5. Ifso, what was the purpose of the law (iii. 19) ? 

(i.) It was an inferior dispensation, given as a witness against 
sin, a badge of a state of bondage, not as contrary to, but as pre- 
paring for, the gospel (iii. 19-23). 

(ii.) And so through the law we are educated for the freedom 
of the gospel (iii. 24-29). 

Gii.) Thus under the law we were in our nonage, but now we 
are our own masters (iv. 1-7), 

Giv.) Yet to this state of tutelage the Galatians are bent on 
returning (iv. 8-11). 

At this point the argument is broken off, while the apostle 
reverts to his personal relations with his converts, and reprobates 
the conduct of the false teachers (iv. 12-20). 
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6. The law indeed bears witness against itself. The relation of 
the two covenants of law and of grace, with the triumph of the 
latter, are typified by the history of Hagar and Sarah. The son 
of the bondwoman must give place to the son of the free (iv. 21-31). 

“We are the children of the free.” This word “free” is the 
link of connection with the third part of the epistle. 

II. Horratory. Practical applications. 

1. Hold fast by this freedom, which your false teachers are 
endangering (v. 1-12). 

2. But do not let it degenerate into license. Love is the fulfil- 
ment of the law. Walk in the Spirit and the Spirit will save you 
from licentiousness, as it saves you from ritualism, both being carnal. 
Your course is plain. The works of the Spirit are easily distin- 
guished from the works of the flesh (v. 15-26). 

3. Let me add two special injunctions: 

(i.) Show forbearance and brotherly sympathy (vi. 1-5). 
(ii.) Give liberally (vi. 6-10). 
Conclusion in the apostle’s own hand-writing (vi. 11). 

4. Once more: beware of the Judaizers for they are insincere. 
I declare to you the true principles of the gospel. Peace be to 
those who so walk (vi. 12-16). 

5. Let no man deny my authority, for I bear the brand of Jesus 
my master (vi. 17). 

6.: Farewell in Christ (vi. 18). 


The armory of this epistle has furnished their keenest 
. weapons to the combatants in the two greatest controversies 
which in modern times have agitated the Christian church; 
the one a struggle for liberty within the camp, the other a war 
of defence against assailants from without; the one vitally ~ 
affecting the doctrine, the other the evidences, of the gospel. 

When Luther commenced his attack on the corruptions of 
the mediaeval church, he chose this epistle as his most efficient 
engine in overthrowing the mass of error which time had piled 
on the simple foundations of the gospel. His Commentary on 
the Galatians was written and re-written. It cost him more 
labor and was more highly esteemed by him than any of his 
works.! If age has diminished its value as an aid to the study 

1“ The Epistle to the Galatians,” See Seckendorf de Lutheran. L. i. 


said Luther, “is my epistle; I have § Ixxxy. p. 139. 
betrothed myself to it; it is my wife.” 
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of St. Paul, it still remains, and ever will remain, a speaking 
monument of the mind of the reformer, and the principles of 
the reformation. 

Once again, in the present day, this epistle has been thrust 
into prominence by those who deny the divine origin of the 
gospel. In this later controversy, however, it is no longer to its 
doctrinal features, but to its historical notices, that attention 
is chiefly directed. ‘The earliest form of Christianity,” it is 
argued, ‘was a modified Judaism. The distinctive features of 
the system current under this name were added by St. Paul. 
There was an irreconcilable opposition between the apostle of 
the Gentiles and the apostles of the Jews, a personal feud 
between the teachers themselves, and a direct antagonism be- 
tween their doctrines. After a long struggle St. Paul pre- 
vailed, and Christianity — our Christianity — was the result.” 
The Epistle to the Galatians affords at once the ground for, 
and the refutation of, this view. It affords the ground, for it 
discovers the mutual jealousy and suspicions of the Jew and 
Gentile converts. It affords the refutation, for it shows the 
true relations existing between St. Paul and the twelve. It 
presents not indeed a colorless uniformity of feeling and opin- 
ion, but a far higher and more instructive harmony, the gen- 
eral agreement amidst some lesser differences and some human 
failings, of men animated by the same divine Spirit, and work- 
ing together for the same hallowed purpose, fit inmates of that 


Father’s house in which are many mansions. 
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DISSERTATIONS. 


WERE THE GALATIANS CELTS OR TEUTONS? 


Fottowine the universal tradition of ancient writers, I have 
hitherto assumed that the remarkable people who settled in 
the heart of Asia Minor were members of the great Celtic 
family, and brothers of the Gauls occupying the region west 
of the Rhine. And this tradition is confirmed in a striking 
way by the character and temperament of the Asiatic nation. 
A Teutonic origin, however, has been claimed for them by 
several writers, more especially commentators on this epistle ; 
and this claim it will be necessary now to consider. 

How or when this theory arose I do not know; but it seems, 
in some form or another, to have been held as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; for Luther takes occasion 
by it to read his countrymen a wholesome lesson. “ Some 
think,” he says, “that we Germans are descended from the 
Galatians. Neither is this divination perhaps untrue; for we 
Germans are not much unlike them in temper. And I also 
am constrained to wish there were in my countrymen more 
steadfastness and constancy; for in all things we do, at the 
first brunt we be very hot; but when the heat of our first 
affections is burnt out, anon we become more slack, and look, 
with what rashness we begin things, with the same we throw 
them aside again and neglect them;” 1! and he goes on to 
reproach them with their waning interest in the cause of the 


1 Luther’s later commentary on Gal. i. 6. 
75 
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Reformation. Doubtless the rebuke was well deserved; but 
Luther did injustice to his countrymen in representing this as 
a special failing of the Teutonic race. The Roman historians, 
at all events, favorably contrast the constancy of the Germans 
with the fickleness of the Gauls. 

More recently a skirmishing battle has been fought over the 
carcass of this extinct nation, as if it were a point of national 
honor to claim possession. ‘For ourselves,’ says a French 
traveller,‘ we cannot remember without a sentiment of national 
pride that the Gauls penetrated to the very centre of Asia 
Minor, established themselves there, and left in that country 
imperishable monuments of themselves. Ifthe name of Franks 
is the general term by which Eastern nations designate the 
inhabitants of Europe, it is because our ancestors have in- 
fluenced in a remarkable manner the destinies of the East 
from the earliest ages of our history.’ 1 Contrast with this 
the language held by German commentators. ‘ Thus,” says 
Wieseler, after summing up the arguments in favor of his 
view, “it can scarcely be doubtful that the Galatians are 
indeed the first German people to whom the word of the cross 
was preached.” ? “The Epistle to the Galatians,” writes Ols- 
hausen, “is addressed to Germans; and it was the German 
Luther who in this apostolical epistle again recognized and 
brought to light the substance of the gospel.” 

The question is not so simple as at first sight it might appear. 
Accustomed ourselves to dwell on the distinctive features of 
Celts and Germans, and impressed with the striking contrasts 
between the two races, we can scarcely imagine any confusion 
possible. But with the ancients the case was different. In 
their eyes Gauls and Germans alike were savage and lawless 
tribes, living in the far north, beyond the pale of civilization, 
and speaking in an unknown language. The contrast to 
Greeks and Romans, which they observed in both alike, ob- 
scured the minor differences between one barbarian and an- 
other. As time opened out new channels of communication, 
they became more and more alive to the distinction between 


1 Texier, in the Revue des deux Mondes, 2 Galater, p. 528. 
1841, iv. p. 575. 
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the two races In Caesar the line of separation is roughby 
traced; in Tacitus it is generally sharp and well-defined. But 
without doubt the two were sometimes confused ; and this fact 
alone rescues the theory of the Teutonic origin of the Gala- 
tians from the imputation of a mere idle paradox. 

Still, historical scepticism must have some limit; and it 
would require a vast mass of evidence on the other side to 
overcome the very strong presumption from the agreement of 
ancient authorities, both Greek and Roman. Classical writers 
uniformly regard the ruthless hordes who poured into Italy 
and sacked Rome, the sacrilegious invaders who attacked the 
temple at Delphi, and the warlike immigrants who settled in 
the heart of Asia Minor, as belonging to one and the same 
race, as Gauls sprung from that Celtic nation whose proper 
home was north of the Alps and west of the Rhine. On this 
point there is little or no wavering, I believe, from first to last. 
It would not be strange that an incorrect view of the affinities 
of some obscure tribe, springing up in the early twilight of 
history, when the intercouse between distant nations was slight 
and intermitted, should pass unchallenged. But it is less easy 
to understand how, when a wide-spread race had played so 
important a part in the history of the world for some centuries, 
when civilized nations had been brought into close contact 
with them in the far East and West and at different points 
along a line extending, with some interruptions, across the 
whole of Europe, and even into Asia, when the study of their 
language and manners had long been within the reach of the 
curious, so vital an error should still have held its ground. 


1 The authorities will be found in 
Diefenbach’s Celtica, ii. They are very 


paradoxes have been held by some re- 
cent writers. On the one hand, Holtz- 


fairly and clearly stated also in Brandes, 
Kelten und Germanen (Leipz. 1857). See 
especially his summary, p.ix. The only 
really important exception among an- 
cient authors is Dion Cassius, who per- 
sistently makes the Rhine the boundary- 
line between the Gauls on the left bank, 
and the Celts on the right bank. See 
Brandes, p. 202. Thus he identifies the 
Celts with the Germans, and distin- 
guishes them from the Gauls. Extreme 


mann, Kelten und Germanen (1855), 
maintains that the Celts and Germans 
of the ancients (the inhabitants of Gaul 
as well as of Germany) were Teutonic 
in the language of modern ethnography 
(see esp. p. 157); on the other, Mone, 
Celtische Forschungen (1857), is of 
opinion that Germany, as well as Gaul, 
was of old occupied by races which we 
should call Celtic. 
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All ethnology would become hopeless, if testimony so strong 
were lightly set aside. There must have been many who for 
purposes of commerce or from love of travel or in discharge 
of some official duty or through missionary zeal had visited 
both the mother country of the Gauls and their Asiatic settle- 
ment, and had seen in the language and physiognomy and 
national character of these distant peoples many striking 
features which betokened identity of race. 

The testimony of one of these witnesses is especially valuable. 
Jerome, who writes at the close of the fourth century, had 
spent some time both in Gaul proper and in Galatia.! He had 
thus ample opportunities of ascertaining the facts. He was, 
moreover, eminently qualified by his critical ability and lin- 
guistic attainments for forming an opinion. In the preface to 
his Commentary on the Galatians? he expressess himself to 
the following effect: ‘“‘ Varro and others after him have written 
voluminous and important works on this race. Nevertheless, 
he will not quote heathen writers; he prefers citing the testi- 
mony of the Christian Lactantius. This author states that the 
Galatae were so called from the whiteness of their complexion 
(yaa), described by Virgil (Aen. viii. 660), Tum lactea colla 
auro innectuntur, informing us also that a horde of these 
Gauls arrived in Asia Minor and there settled among the 
Greeks, whence the country was called Gallo-Graecia, and 
afterwards Galatia. No wonder, adds Jerome, after illustrat- 
ing this incident by other migrations between the East and 
the West, that the Galatians are called fools and slow of 
understanding, when Hilary, the Rhone of Latin eloquence, 
himself a Gaul and a native of Poitiers, calls the Gauls stupid 


1 Jerome mentions his visit to Galatia ing seen Ancyra, the capital of Galatia. 


(totius Galatiae iter), and his sojourn 
in Gaul (Rheni semibarbarae ripae) 
in the same letter (Epist. iii. T. i. pp. 
10, 12). While in Gaul he appears to 
have stayed some time “apud Treveros” 
(Epist. v. T. i. p. 15). Elsewhere he 
tells us that he paid this visit to Gaul 
when a very young man (adolescentulus 
Adv. Jovin. ii. 7, T. ii. p. 335). Lastly, 
in his Commentary on this Epistle 
(T. vii. 430), he expressly mentions hay- 


2 'T. ii. p. 425. 

3 It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Jerome here misses the point of St. 
Paul’s rebuke. The Galatians were 
intellectually quick enough (see p. 22, 
note 2). The “folly” with which they 
are charged arose not from obtuseness, 
but from fickleness and levity ; the very 
versatility of their intellect was in fact 
their snare. The passage of Hilary to 
which Jerome refers is not extant 
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(indociles). It is true that Gaul produces orators; but then 
Aquitania boasts a Greek origin, and the Galatians are not 
descended from these, but from the fiercer Gaulish tribes (de 
ferocioribus Gallis sint profecti).” Though betraying the 
weakness common to all ancient writers when speculating on 
questions of philology, this passage, taken in connection with 
its context, implies a very considerable knowledge of facts ; 
and if Jerome agreed with the universal tradition in assuming 
the Galatians to be genuine Gauls, I can hardly doubt that 
they were so. . 

But, beyond the testimony borne to Jerome’s personal 
knowledge and conviction, this passage suggests another very 
important consideration. The influence of the Christian 
church must have been largely instrumental in spreading 
information of this kind. The Roman official was under no 
obligation to learn the language of the people whom he gov- 
erned; but the Christian missionary could not hope for suc- 
cess unless he were able to converse freely with his hearers. 
In this way the practical study of languages was promoted by 
the spread of the gospel far more than it had ever been by the 
growth of the Roman empire.! At the same time the feeling 
of brotherhood inspired by Christianity surmounted the barriers 
of race and language, and linked together the most distant 
nations. There is no more striking phenomenon in the history 
of the early centuries than the close and sympathetic inter- 
course kept up between churches as far apart as those of Asia 
and Gaul. These communications could scarcely have failed 
to clear up the error as to the origin of the Galatian people, 
if any error existed. 

But great reliance has been placed by those who advocate 
the Teutonic descent of the Galatians on the words with which 
Jerome concludes the passage above quoted: “ Besides the 
Greek,” he says, “ which is spoken throughout the East, the 
Galatians use as their native tongue a language almost identi- 


1“ The science of language,” says into all the world, and preach the gospel 
Prof. Max Müller, “owes more than to every creature; and their true suc- 
its first impulse to Christianity. The cessors, the missionaries of the whole 
pioneers of our science were those very Christian church” (Science of Language, 
apostles who were commanded to go lst series, p. 121). 
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cal with that of the Treveri; for any corruption they may have 
introduced need not be taken into account.” ! The Treveri, 
it is affirmed, were Germans and spoke a German tongue.? 

This question is not free from difficulty. The fact that 
German is now spoken, and has been spoken for many centu- 
ries, in the district corresponding to the ancient Treveri (Treves) 
is in itself a presumption in favor of this view. Nor is the tes- 
timony of ancient writers so decisive as to remove every shadow 
of doubt. 

Yet the balance of evidence is doubtless on the side of the 
Celtic extraction of this tribe. Tacitus indeed in one passage 
says that they, like the Nervii, eagerly affected a German. 
origin, but he expresses no opinion of his own ; and by distin- 
guishing certain races whom he mentions immediately after as 
“« unquestionably Germans,” he evidently throws some doubt 
on the validity of their claims. Elsewhere he speaks of them 
plainly as Belgians and Gauls. The testimony of Caesar leans 
the same way, though here again there is some indistinctness ; 
“ Being harassed by constant wars, owing to their proximity 
to Germany, they did not differ much in their warlike habits 
from the Germans” ; 5 but he too expressly calls them Gauls 


or Belgians elsewhere.’ 


1 See above, p. 20, note 1. The cor- 
rect form is Treveri, not Treviri; see 
Glück, Die bei Caesar vorkommenden 
Keltischen Namen (1857), p. 155. 

2 Even Niebuhr, who maintained the 
Celtic origin of the Galatians, considered 
that German was the language of the 
Treveri, and accounted for Jerome’s 
statement by supposing him to have 
heard some Germans who had recently 
settled in Galatia (Vortrdge über Rim. 
Gesch. ii. p. 181). This view is opposed 
by Dr. Latham (Germania of Tacitus, 
p- 98, comp. p. cxlv), who upholds the 
testimony of Jerome. In a later work 
(Prichard’s Celtic Nations, p. 106 sqq.) 
he somewhat impugns that testimony, 
suggesting that Jerome was mistaken, 
and starting the theory that the Gala- 
tians were neither Gauls nor Germans, 
but Slavonians. 


3 Tac. Germ. 28, “ Treveri et Ner- 
vii circa adfectationem Germanicae orig- 
inis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tanquam per 
hane gloriam sanguinis a similitudine 
et inertia Gallorum separentur. Ipsam 
Rheni ripam haud dubie Germanorum 
populi colunt, Vangiones, Triboci, Ne- 
metes.” Strabo (iv. p. 194), says Tpnov- 
pots 5 ovvexeis Nepovior kal todro Tep- 
pavıkòv Ovos. If kal roðro here refers to 
Tpnovtpois, which however is very ques- 
tionable (see Ukert. ii. 2, p. 361, note 
65), it would seem that Strabo did not 
care to dispute their claims. 

4 Ann. i. 48, 44; iii. 44; Hist. iv. 71, 78. 

5 Bell. Gall. viii. 25, “ Treveros quorum 
civitas propter Germaniae vicinitatem 
quotidianis exercitata bellis cultu et feri- 
tate non multum a Germanis differebat.” 

6 Bell. Gall. ii. 4, 24; v. 8, 453 vi. 
2, 7, 8; vii. 63. So too Mela, iii. 2, 
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And this is fully borne out by the less questionable evidence 
supplied by the names of places and of persons among the 
Treveri, which equally with other Belgian names betoken their 


Celtic origin. 


The country of the Treveri indeed has long been occupied 
by a German-speaking population, but history is not silent as 


to the change. 


About the close of the third century a colony 


of Franks settled in the waste lands of the Nervii and Treveri.! 
This was somewhat more than half a century before Jerome 


visited the place. 
out in so short a time. 


calls them “clarissimi Belgarum.” Dion 
Cassius in like manner, xxxix. 47; xl. 
31; li. 20, separates them from his KeA- 
tol (i.e. Germans). See Diefenb. Celt. 
ii. p. 80 sq. In some of these passages 
they (as well as the Nervii) are spoken 
of as Gauls, in others as Belgians. This 
latter designation cannot be regarded 
as conclusive, inasmuch as some writers 
have maintained that the Belgians were 
themselves a German race. The evi- 
dence however is irresistibly strong in 
favor of their Gallic parentage. The 
facts of the case seem to be as follows: 
(1) The names of places, and what is 
more important, of persons among the 
Belgae are Celtic. Thus we find proper 
names having well-known Celtic termi- 
nations, and occasionally even identical 
with the names of Gallic places and 
heroes; see Zeuss, Die Deutschen, etc. 
p. 189. This is true even of the Tre- 
veri, e.g. Cingetorix (Bell. Gall. v. 3) 
compared with Vercingetorix (čb. vii.4) ; 
see Brandes, p. 84. (2) Caesar relates 
that the maritime parts of Britain were 
peopled by the Belgae (v. 12, comp. ii. 4), 
and the British on the sea-coasts were 
certainly Celts. These facts seem de- 
cisive. On the other hand (3) Caesar 
speaks of a difference of language be- 
tween the three divisions of Gaul, the 
Belgae, the Aquitani, and the Celtae 
(“hi omnes lingua institutis legibus in- 
ter se differunt,” i. 1), but this is most 
naturally explained of various dialects 
11 


The old Celtic language cannot have died 
Gradually it was displaced by the 


of the same language, as in fact Strabo 
represents it (who, however, excepts the 
Aquitani), óuoyAóTTous © ov mdytas, 
AA? éviovs uikpòv mapadAdtTovTas Tais 
yAóTTas, iv. p. 176. (4) Caesar relates 
“ plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germa- 
nis” (ii. 4; comp. Tac. Germ. 2); but this 
very expression implies that the staple 
of the population was Celtic, and it be- 
comes simply a question to what extent 
they were leavened by the infusion of 
a German element. The statement of 
this question by Brandes, p. 80 sqq., 
seems very fair and reasonable. 

Of the two great branches of the 
Celtic family philologers for the most 
part assign the ancient Belgae to the 
Cymric (see Diefenbach, ii. p. 58 sqq. ; 
Thierry, i. p. 153; 4me ed.; Brandes, 
p. 85 sqq.), and as the tradition seems 
to connect the Galatians with the Belgae, 
we may, in the absence of any direct 
evidence, look for their modern affinities 
rather in the Welsh than in the Irish 
or the Gael. A careful examination of 
local words and names in Galatia might 
even now clear up some difficulties. 

1 Eumen. Paneg. Constantio Caes. c. 
21, “ Tuo, Maximiane Augustae, nutu 
Nerviorum et Treverorum arva jacentia 
laetus postliminio restitutus et receptus 
in leges Francus excoluit,” Gruter, Paneg. 
Vet. p. 207; comp. ib. Paneg. Constan- 
tino Aug. cc. 5, 6, Gruter, p. 181. See 
Brandes, pp. 243, 267 ; Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, c. xiii.; comp. ù. c. xix. 
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German of the Frankish immigrants, re-enforced by fresh hordes 
of their fellow-countrymen ; but in the cities especially, where 
the remnants of the old population were gathered together, it 
would still continue to be the vulgar tongue; and Jerome’s 
acquaintance with the inhabitants would naturally be confined 
for the most part to the towns. 

But the evidence for the Celtic parentage of the Galatians 
is not confined to the testimony of ancient writers, however 
well informed. The Galatian language itself is a witness free 
from all suspicion of ignorance or perjury. And considering 
that a mere handful of words, chiefiy proper names, has alone 
survived, the evidence thence derived is far fuller than might 
have been anticipated.1 

(1) Several Galatian names of places and persons exhibit 
Celtic terminations. These are as follows : 

Of places : 

-pRIGA. Eccobriga (Itin. Ant. p. 203, ed. Wess, Tab. Peut.) ; 
Ipetobrigen (Itin. Hieros. p. 574). It signifies “a hill” ; see 
Zeuss, Gr. Celt. p. 101, Gliick, p. 126. 

-tacuM. Rosologiacum (Itin. Ant. p. 145); Acitorihiacum 
(Tab. Peut.) ; Teutobodiaci (Plin. v. 42) ; Timoniacenses (? Plin. 
v. 42). On this very common Celtic termination see Zeuss, 
GC. p.-TT2. 

Of persons : 

-GNATUS. Eposognatus (Polyb. xxii. 20), compare Critog- 
natus, Boduognatus (Caesar), and several Celtic names in in- 
scriptions; (gnath, “consuetus”; Zeuss, G. C. p. 82, and 
compare 2b. p. 19). 

-MARUS. Combolomarus (Liv. xxxviii. 19) ; Chiomara (Polyb. 
xxii. 21); compare Virdumarus, Indutiomarus (Caesar), and 
other names in Gallic inscriptions; (mar, ‘“ magnus” ; see 
ease G. Cp: 19, Ghick, p. 17: 

-ORIUS. Acichorius (Paus. x. 19. 4) ; Orestorius (Paus. x. 22. 
2); Comontorius (Polyb. iv. 46. 3) ; see Zeuss. G. C. p. 741. 

1 The account which follows perhaps avoided, while the facts seemed to lie 
needs some apology from one who has very much on the surface. At all events 
no pretension to Celtic scholarship and the general result will not, I think, be 


may possibly betray great ignorance. invalidated by any inaccuracy or weak- 
But the investigation could not well be ness that there may be in the details, 
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RIX. Adiatorix! (Cic. Fam. ii. 12, Strabo, xii. p. 534) ; 
Albiorix, Ateporix (Boeckh, inscr. 4039); a very common 
Celtic termination, e.g. Dumnorix, Ambiorix, Vercingetorix, 
etc.; (“ rex,” “ princeps,” Zeuss, G. C. p. 25, where instances 
are given). 

-TARUS, -TORUS; Bogodiatorus (Strabo, xii. p. 567); Brogi- 
tarus (Cic. Harusp. resp. 28); Deiotarus (Cic. pro. reg. Deiot. 
comp. Boeckh, inser. 4072). See Zeuss, Œ. C. p. 823. 

(2) But it is not only in the terminations that the Celtic 
origin of the language is seen. It appears unmistakeably also 
in a large proportion of the Galatian names and words which 
have been preserved. 

Strabo tells us (xii. p. 567) that the great council of the 
Galatian people met at a place called DRYNAEMETUM (Apuvai- 
perov). Now nemetum (‘‘ nemed ”) is a good Celtic word for 
a temple: we meet with it for instance in Augustonemetum, 
“the temple of Augustus,”’ at Claremont in the Auvergne ; in 
Vernemetum, “ the great temple,” in the province of Bordeaux, 
of which it is said 


Nomine Vernemetis voluit vocitare vetustas, 
Quod quasi fanum ingens Gallica lingua refert ;* 


in another Vernemetum also in Britian (Itin. Ant. p. 479) ; 
and in several other names: comp. Diefenb. Celt. i. p. 83, ii. 
p- 329; Zeuss, G. C. pp. 11. 186; Glück, p. 75. The first syl- 
lable of Drynaemetum again represents the celtic (Welsh) 
derw,“ quercus,” whence Druid (“ derwydd ”), Derwent, etc. : 
see Zeuss, G. C. pp. 8, 16, and Diefenb. i. p.160. Thus 
Drynaemetum is the “ oak-shrine”’ or the “ grove temple,” 
recalling a characteristic feature of the old Celtic worship 
which prevailed in Britian and Gaul. 

Again, the names of several of the Galatian chieftains betray 
their Celtic extraction. The leader of the expedition against 
Greece, of which the Galatian immigration was an offshoot, 
bears the same name with the Gaulish captain who sacked 
Rome ; he too, like his predecessor, is a BRENNUS — no proper 


1 The first element in this word also tunnus, Adiatumarus, etc., Glück, p. 1. 
occurs in several Celtic names, Adia- 2 Venant. Fortun. i. 9. 
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name, but a good Celtic word signifying a * prince ” or “ chief- 
tain’ (Thierry, Hist. des Gaul. i. p. 160; Zeuss, Œ. C. p. 101). 
A second name assigned to this same king was Prausvs, “ the 
terrible ” (Strab. iv. p. 187; see Thierry, i. p. 218, and espec- 
ially Diefenb. ii. p. 252). Again, another commander in this 
expedition is called CERETHRIUS, ‘“ the famous, the glorious,” 
(Pausan. x. 19.4; certh, “celebrated,” certhrwyz, “ glory ” ; 
Thierry, i. p. 219, from Owen’s Welsh. Dict.). Boterus, again 
(Pausan. 7b.), also written Belgius (Justin. xxiv. 5), presents 
‘the same Celtic root which appears in “ Belgae ” (comp, Die- 
fenb. i. p. 200; ii. p. 61 sqq., 267). The name of ACICHORIUS 
(Pausan. 1. c.) too, or Cichorius (Diod. xxii. fragm.), who is 
associated with Brennus in the command, taken as a Celtic 
word, describes his office (cygwiawr, ‘ colleague,” Thierry, 
i. p. 255). 

Among later Galatian names of persons we meet with GAEZA- 
TODIASTUS (Boeckh, inscr. 4039), doubtless to be connected 
with the “ Gesatae”’ of whom we read among the western 
Gauls, and whose name, signifying ‘“ warriors,’ is derived 
from the Gallic word geswm, “a spear” (Caes. B. G. iii. 4; 
comp. Serv. in Virg. den. viii. 662, Diefenb. i. p. 126); and 
Brogoris (Boeckh, inser. 4118), the root of which appears in 
Brogitarus, Allobroges, etc. ; Zeuss, G. C. p. 106; Glück, p. 27. 
Again the name Brrurrtus, Bitovitus, or Bitoetus, seems to occur 
both in Asiatic (Appian, Mithr. iii.) and in European Gaul 
(ib. Celt. 12; Liv. Epit. lxi.) ; for the reasons given (Werns- 
dorff, p. 164) for assigning the first of these, who slew Mith- 
ridates, to the western nation seem insufficient. Nor is this 
the only proper name which links the two countries together. 
Strabo (xiii. p. 625) mentions one ADoroGIon, a Galatian ; the 
name Adbogius appears on an inscription relating to Rhenish 
Gaul (Steiner, Cod. inser. Rom. Rhen. no. 440). 

Again, of the three tribes which composed the Galatian people 
two at least proclaim their Celtic descent in their names. 
The Trcrosacak or Tectosages bear identically the same name 
with a tribe of western Gauls (Caes. B. G. vi. 24) whom we 
find moving eastward and occupying a district which was 
properly German (see Diefenb. ii. p. 264 sqq.). Similarly both 
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the component parts of Toxistopoci, the name of the second 
of these tribes, claim a Celtic affinity. The word is variously 
written, but its original Celtic form would seem to be repre- 
sented by Tolosatobogii. Tolosa was a common Gallic name 
for places (Diefenb. ii. p. 8339) and has survived both in the 
French Toulouse and in the Spanish Tolosa. It is connected 
moreover with the name and history of the other Galatian 
tribe already discussed. ‘ Tolosa Tectosagum”’ is especially 
mentioned (Mela, ii. 5; comp. Plin. iii. 5) ;-and according to 
the ancient legend a portion of the Tectosages returning from 
the Delphic expedition ‘to their ancient country Tolosa,” and 
being afflicted by a pestilence, bethought them of averting the 
wrath of heaven by sinking their ill-gotten gains in the neigh- 
boring lake (Justin. xxxii. 3; comp. Strab. iv. p. 188, Dion 
Cass. Fec. i. p. 183, ed. L. Dind.). The riddle of this legend 
I shall not attempt to read; I simply quote it to show the 
connection of the Gallic Tolosa with the Asiatic settlement. 
Indeed this name occurs in Galatia itself under the form Tol- 
osocorium (Tab. Peut.), and Torkacta ywpiov (Ptol. v. 4). The 
second element in the composition of Tolostobogii or Tolostoboii 
is no less Celtic. It is the name borne by the tribe of the Boi 
which plays so prominent a part in early Gallic history, and 
is not uncommon as a termination of other Celtic names (see 
instances in Zeuss, G. C. p. 69, comp. p. 58, and compare the 
proper name Adobogius already referred to). Even in the 
third and remaining tribe the Troomi Celtic affinities have been 
pointed out (Diefenb. i. p. 256; Zeuss, G. C. p. 28), but these 
are obscure and far from convincing.t 


1 Diefenbach, Celt. ii. p. 248, quotes 
Solinus (c. 42) as mentioning a Galatian 
tribe “ Ambiani,” this being the ancient 
Gaulish name for the modern “Amiens.” 
But there seems to be an accidental 
error here. In the most recent and 
most critical edition of Solinus (c. 41, 
ed. Mommsen, 1864) the word is “ Am- 
bitoti,” and in the corresponding passage 
of Pliny (v. 42), from which Solinus 
borrowed, Sillig reads “ Ambitouti.” 
Though the MSS in both authors present 


some variations, there seems to be no 
authority for Ambiani. 

I notice also that the names of several 
Galatian places begin with Reg-, as 
Reganagalla, Regemnezus, Regemau- 
recium, Regetmocata, Regomori ; see 
Wernsdorff, pp. 232, 233. This may be 
the same word which appears in many 
Gallicnames, as Rigodulum, Rigomagus, 
etc. ; see Diefenbach, i. p. 53; ii. p. 331 ; 
Zeuss. G. C. p. 25. 
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Of Galatian words besides proper names very few indeed 
have been recorded. The explanations given of these may be 
found in Diefenbach (see his references, ii. p. 251). Among 
others which are less patent, one is certainly a good Celtic 
word ; papra, mentioned by Pausanias (x. 19) as the name 
for a horse among the Gauls of the Delphic expedition 
(Diefenb. i. p. 67). 

In gathering together the evidence in favor of the Celtic 
extraction of the Galatians as afforded by their language I 
have omitted many questionable affinities; and even of those 
which are given some perhaps will appear uncertain. But 
taken as a whole the evidence, if I mistake not, places the 
result beyond a doubt ; and the few German etymologies, real 
or imagined, which have been alleged on the other side, will 
be quite insufficient to turn the scale. Thus it is asserted that 
the names of the leaders of the Asiatic expedition, LUTARIUS 
and Lronnorius, are both German; and that the Galatian 
tribe Trvropopraci and the Galatian town GERMANOPOLIS point 
very clearly to the same origin. On these four words the 
whole stress of the Teutonic theory may be said to rest. 

And if they had stood alone, the German affinities of these 
names might perhaps have been accepted. But with the vast 
mass of evidence on the other side, it becomes a question 
whether some more satisfactory account cannot be given of 
them. Thus Lutarius (or Luturius) is said to be the same 
name with the Frankish Lothaire and the Saxon Luther, and 
therefore Teutonic (see Graff, Althochd. Sprachsch. iv. p. 555) ; 
but among the Gallic chieftains one Lucterius is mentioned 
(Caesar, B. G. vii. etc.), and the identity of the names Lutarius 
and Lucterius is at least not improbable (Diefenb. ii. p. 253 ; 
Zeuss, Gr. O. p. 78, derives the name Lucterius from luct, 
“ agmen,” “ pars” ; see also p. 180). Again the other Galatian 
commander Leonnorius has certainly a namesake in a genuine 
Celtic saint, a native of Britain (Acta Sanct. Jul. i., see Diefenb. 
ii. p. 254), and there seems to be no reason for assigning a 
Teutonic parentage to this word. In the name Teutobodiaci, 
indeed, the first component seems very plainly to mean “ Ger- 
man ” ; but, even granting that this is not one of those very 
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specious but very deceptive affinities which are the snares of 
comparative philology, the word need not imply that the tribe 
itself was Teutonic. If the second component is rightly taken 
to denote victory (‘‘ buad,” “ buaid,” comp. Boadicea, Bodio- 
casses, Bodiontici, Bodicus, ete. ; see Zeuss, G.C. p. 27, Glück, 
p. 53), then the Teutobodiaci were not necessarily Teutons 
any more than Thessalonica was Thessalian. The remaining 
word Germanopolis seems ‘in its very form to betray its later 
origin, or at all events to mark some exceptional occupants 
other than the main population of the country. 

It is quite possible indeed, as Thierry supposes (i. p. 225), 
that swept away with the hordes of Gaulish invaders a small 
body of Germans also settled in Asia Minor, and this may be 
the true account of the names Lutarius and Teutobodiaci. 
We know that of all the Gauls the Belgians were most mixed 
up with the Germans, and it is with the Belgian members of 
the Celtic family especially that the Gauls of the Asiatic 
settlement seem to be connected. But the evidence is scarcely 
strong enough to bear the strain of the German theory, even 
when pared down to these very meagre dimensions. Beyond 
this we cannot go without doing violence to history. 

There is every reason, then, for believing that the Galatian 
settlers were genuine Celts, and of the two main subdivisions 
into which modern philologers have divided the Celtic race, 
they seem rather to have belonged to the Cymric, of which the 
Welsh are the living representatives. Thus in the age when 
St. Paul preached, a native of Galatia spoke a language essen- 
tially the same with that which was current in the southern 
part of Britain. And if—to indulge a passing fancy — we 
picture to ourselves one of his Asiatic converts visiting the far 
West to barter the haircloths of his native country for the 
useful metal which was the special product of this island, we 
can imagine, that finding a medium of communication in a 
common language, he may have sown the first seeds of the 
gospel and laid the foundations of the earliest church in 
Britain. 


EE 


THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 


In the early ages of the church two conflicting opinions were 
held regarding the relationship of those who in the Gospels 
and apostolic Epistles are termed “ the brethren of the Lord.” 


1 The interest in this subject, which 
was so warmly discussed towards the 
close of the fourth century, has been re- 
vived in more recent times by the pub- 
lication of Herder’s Briefe Zweener Brii- 
der Jesu in unserem Kanon (1775), in 
which the Helvidian hypothesis is put 
forward. Since then it has formed the 
subject of numberless monographs, dis- 
sertations, and incidental comments. 
The most important later works, with 
which I am acquainted, are those of 
Blom, De trois adeAgots et rats ddeA- 
gaits tod Kuplov (Leyden, 1839); of 
Schaf, Das Verhiiltniss des Jakobus Bru- 
ders des Herrn zu Jakobus Alphdi (Ber- 
lin, 1842); and of Mill, The Accounts of 
our Lord’s Brethren in the New Testa- 
ment vindicated, etc. (Cambridge, 1843). 
The two former adopt the Helvidian 
view; the last is written in support of 
St. Jerome’s hypothesis. Blom gives 
the most satisfactory statement which 
I have seen of the patristic authorities, 
and Schaf discusses the scriptural argu- 
ments most carefully. Iam also largely 
indebted to the ability and learning of 
Mill’s treatise, though he seems to me 
to have mistaken the general tenor of 
ecclesiastical tradition on this subject. 
Besides these monographs I have also 
consulted, with more or less advantage, 
articles on the subject in works of ref- 
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erence or periodicals, such as those in 
Studien u. Kritiken by Wieseler ; Die 
Söhne Zebedai Vettern des Herrn (1840, 
p. 648) ; and Ueber die Brüder des Herrn, 
etc. (1842, p. 71). In preparing for this 
2d edition I have looked over the 
careful investigation in Laurent’s Weu- 
test. Studien, p. 155 sqq. (1866), where 
the Helvidian hypothesis is maintained, 
but have not seen reason to make any 
change in consequence. The works of 
Arnaud, Recherches sur ? Epitre de Jude, 
and of Goy (Mont. 1845), referred to in 
Bishop Ellicott’s Galatians i. 19, I have 
not seen. My object in this disserta- 
tion is mainly twofold: (1) To place the 
Hieronymian hypothesis in its true 
light, as an effort of pure criticism un- 
supported by any traditional sanction ; 
and (2) To say a word on behalf of the 
Epiphanian solution, which seems, at 
least of late years, to have met with the 
fate reserved for rà puéoa in literature 
and theology, as well as in politics, úm’ 
àupotrépwv À Sri ov guvnywvifovro Ù 
pávy Tod mepreivar SiepOeipovto. I sup- 
pose it was because he considered it idle 
to discuss a theory which had no friends, 
that Prof. Jowett (on Gal. i. 19), while 
balancing the claims of the other two 
solutions, does not even mention the 
existence of this, though in the early 
centuries it was the received account, 
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On the one hand it was maintained that no blood relationship 
existed; that these brethren were in fact sons of Joseph by a 
former wife, before he espoused the Virgin ; and that they are 
therefore called the Lord’s brethren only in the same way in 
which Joseph is called his father, having really no claim to 
this title but being so designated by an exceptional use of the 
term adapted to the exceptional fact of the miraculous incar- 
nation. On the other hand certain persons argued that the 
obvious meaning of the term was the correct meaning, and 
that these brethren were the Lord’s brethren as truly as Mary 
was the Lord’s mother, being her sons by her husband Joseph. 
The former of these views was held by the vast majority of 
orthodox believers and by not a few heretics; the latter was 
the opinion of a father of the church here and there to whom 
it occurred as the natural inference from the language of 
scripture, as Tertullian for instance, and of certain sects and 
individuals who set themselves against the incipient worship 
of the Virgin or the one-sided asceticism of the day, and to 
whom therefore it was a very serviceable weapon of contro- 
versy. l 

Such was the state of opinion, when towards the close of the 
fourth century Jerome struck out a novel hypothesis. One 
Helvidius, who lived in Rome, had attacked the prevailing 
view of the superiority of virgin over married life, and in do- 
ing so had laid great stress on the example of the Lord’s 
mother, who had borne children to her husband. In or about 
the year 383 Jerome, then a young man, at the instigation of 
“ the brethren” wrote a treatise in reply to Helvidius, in which 
he put forward his own view.! He maintained that the Lord’s 
brethren were his cousins after the flesh, being sons of Mary 
the wife of Alphaeus and sister of the Virgin. Thus, as he 
boasted, he asserted the virginity not of Mary only, but of 
Joseph also. 

These three accounts are all of sufficient importance, either 
from their real merits or from their wide popularity, to deserve 
consideration, and I shall therefore investigate their several 


1 Adv. Helvidium de Perpetua Virginitate B. Mariae, T. ii. p. 206 (ed. Vall.). 
Comp. Comment. ad Gal. i. 19. 
12 
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claims. As it will be convenient to have some short mode of 
designation, I shall cali them respectively the Epiphanian, the 
Helvidian, and the Hieronymian theories, from the names of 
their most zealous advocates in the controversies of the fourth 
century, when the question was most warmly debated. 

But besides the solutions already mentioned, not a few others 
have been put forward. These, however, have been for tle most 
part built upon arbitrary assumptions or improbable combina- 
tions of known facts, and from their artificial character have 
failed to secure any wide acceptance. It is assumed, for in- 
stance, that two persons of the same name, James the son of 
Alphaeus and James the Lord’s brother, were leading members 
of the church of Jerusalem, though history points to one only;} 
or that James the Lord’s brother mentioned in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles is not the same James whose name occurs among the 
Lord’s brethren in the Gospels, the relationship intended by 
the term “ brother” being different in the two cases; ? or that 
“ brethren ” stands for “‘ foster-brethren,” Joseph having un- 
dertaken the charge of his brother Clopas’ children after their 
father’s death ;? or that the Lord’s brethren has a double 
parentage, a legal as well as an actual father, Joseph having 
raised seed to his deceased brother Clopas by his widow ac- 
cording to the levirate law; or lastly, that the cousins of 
Jesus were rewarded with the title of his brethren, because 
they were his steadfast disciples, while his own brothers opposed 
him.® 

All such assumptions it will be necessary to set aside. In 
themselves, indeed, they can neither be proved nor disproved. 
But it is safer to aim at the most probable deduction from 
known facts than to build up a theory on an imaginary foun- 
dation. And, where the question is so intricate in itself, there 

1 e.g. Wieseler, Ueber die Brüder etc., as bishops of Jerusalem, making the son 
l. c., p. 80 sqq. According to this wri- of Alphaeus the successor of the Lord’s 
ter the James of Gal. ii. 9 and of the brother. 

Acts is the son of Alphaeus, not the 2 e.g. the writers mentioned in Schaf, 
Lord’s brother, and therefore different p. 11. 

from the James of i. 19. See his notes 8 Lange in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. in 
on Gal. i. 19; ii. 9. An ancient writer, the article “Jakobus im N. T.” 


the pseudo-Dorotheus (see below p. 123, 4 Theophylact; see below, p. 127. 
note) had represented two of the name 5 Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 24. 
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is little temptation to introduce any fresh difficulties by giving 
way to the license of conjecture. 

To confine ourselves, then, to the three accounts which have 
the greatest claim to a hearing. It will be seen that the 
hypothesis which I have called the Epiphanian holds a middle 
place between the remaining two. With the Helvidian it 
assigns an intelligible sense to the term ‘ brethren ”’ ; with the 
Hieronymian it preserves the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s 
mother. Whether or not, while uniting in itself the features 
which have recommended each of these to acceptance, it unites 
also their difficulties, will be considered in the sequel. 

From a critical point of view, however, apart from their 
bearing on Christian doctrine and feeling, the Helvidian and 
Epiphanian theories hang very closely together, while the 
Hieronymian stands apart. As well on account of this isola- 
tion, as also from the fact which I have hitherto assumed, but 
which I shall endeavor to prove hereafter, that it was the latest 
born of the three, it will be convenient to consider the last- 
mentioned theory first. 

St. Jerome then states his view in the treatise against Hel- 
vidius somewhat as follows: 

The list of the twelve apostles contains two of the name of 
James — the son of Zebedee and the son of Alphaeus. But 
elsewhere we read of one James the Lord’s brother. What 
account are we to give of this last James? Either he was an 
apostle, or he was not. If an apostle, he must be identified 
with the son of Alphaeus, for the son of Zebedee was no longer 
living; if not an apostle, then there were three persons bear- 
ing this name. But in this case how can a certain James be 
called “the less,” a term which implies only one besides ? 
And how, moreover, can we account for St. Paul’s language, 
“Other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother” (Gal. i. 19)? Clearly, therefore, James the son of 
Alphaeus and James the Lord’s brother are the same person. 

And the Gospel narrative explains this identity. Among 
the Lord’s brethren occur the names of James and Joseph. 
Now it is stated elsewhere that Mary the mother of James the 
less and of Joseph (or Joses) was present at the crucifixion 
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(Matth. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40). This Mary, therefore, must 
have been the wife of Alphaeus, for Alphaeus was the father 
of James. But again in St. John’s narrative (xix. 25) the 
Virgin’s sister “ Mary of Cleophas” (Clopas) is represented as 
standing by the cross. This carries us a step in advance. 
The last-mentioned Mary is to be identified with the wife of 
Alphaeus and mother of James. Thus James the Lord’s 
brother was in reality the Lord’s cousin. 

But if his cousin, how is he called his brother? The fol- 
lowing is the explanation: The term “brethren” is used in 
four different senses in holy scripture; it denotes either (1) 
actual brotherhood, or (2) common nationality, or (3) kinsman- 
ship, or (4) friendship and sympathy. These different senses 
St. Jerome expresses by the four words, “natura, gente, 
cognatione, affectu.” In the case of the Lord’s brethren the 
third of these senses is to be adopted. Brotherhood here de- 
notes mere relationship, just as Abraham calls his nephew Lot 
brother (Gen. xiii. 8), and as Laban uses the same term of 
Jacob his sister’s son (Gen. xxix. 15). 

So far St. Jerome, who started the theory. But, as worked 
out by other writers, and as generally stated, it involves two 
particulars besides. 

(i.) The identity of Alphaeus and Clopas. These two words, 
it is said, are different renderings of the same Aramaic name 
soby or wavy (Chalphai), the form Clopas being peculiar to 
St. John, the more completely grecized Alphaeus taking its 
place in the other evangelists. The Aramaic guttural Cheth, 
when the name was reproduced in Greek, might either be 
omitted, as in Alphaeus, or be replaced by a « (or x) as in 
Clopas. Just in the same way Aloysius and Ludovicus are 
recognized Latin representatives of the Frankish name Clovis 
(Clodovicus, Hludovicus, Hlouis).? 

This identification, however, though it materially strengthens 
his theory, was unknown to Jerome himself. In the course of 
his argument he confesses plainly that he does not know why 
Mary is called Clopae (or Cleophae, as he writes it). It may 


1 This illustration is taken from Mill, p. 236. 
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be, he suggests, after her father, or from her family surname 
(“‘gentilitate familiae”), or for some other reason.! In his 
treatise of Hebrew names, too, he gives an account on the 
word Alphaeus which is scarcely consistent with this identity. 
Neither have I found any traces of it in any of his other works, 
though he refers several times to the subject. In Augustine, 
again, who adopts Jerome’s hypothesis and his manner of 
stating it, it does not anywhere appear, so far as I know. It 
occurs first, I believe, in Chrysostom, who incidentally speaks 
of James the Lord’s brother as “son of Clopas,”’ and after him 
in Theodoret, who is more explicit (both on Gal. i. 19).2 To 
a Syrian Greek, who, even if he were unable to read the 
Peshito version, must at all events have known that Chalphai 
was the Aramaean rendering, or rather the Aramacan original 
of ’Ardaios, it might not unnaturally occur to graft this“ 
identification on the original theory of Jerome. 

(ii.) The identity of Judas the apostle and Judas the Lord’s 
brother. In St. Luke’s catalogues of the twelve (Luke vi. 16; 
Acts i. 13) the name “Judas of James” ('Iovéas ’Iax@Bov) 
occurs. Now we find a Judas also among the four. brethren ^ 
of the Lord (Matth. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3); and the writer of 
the epistle, who was doubtless the Judas last mentioned, styles 
himself “ the brother of James” (Jude 1). This coincidence 
suggests that the ellipsis in “ Judas of James” should be sup- 
plied by brother, as in the English version, not by son, which 
would be the more obvious word. Thus Judas the Lord’s 
brother, like James, is made one of the twelve. I do not 
know when the Hieronymian theory received this fresh acces- 
sion, but, though the gain is considerable in apparent strength 
at least, it does not appear, so far as I have noticed, to have 
occurred to Jerome himself. 


1 Ady, Helid. § 15, T. ii. p. 219. 

2« Alphaeus, fugitivus [}¢M; the 
Greek of Origen was doubtless oixdue- 
vos, see p. 626], sed melius millessimus 
[528] vel doctus” [XFN]. T. iii. p. 89; 
and again, “ Alphaeus, millesimus, sive 
super os [5 5Y ?] ab ore non ab osse.” 
ib. p. 98. Thus he deliberately rejects 


the derivation with a Cheth, which is 
required in order to identify “ Alphaeus” 
with ‘‘Clopas.” Indeed, as he incor- 
rectly wrote Cleopas (or Cleophas) for 
Clopas with the Latin version, this iden- 
tification was not likely to occur to 
him. 
8 See below, p. 126. 
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And some have gone astep further. We find not only a 
James and a Judas among the Lord’s brethren, but also a 
Symeon or Simon. Now it is remarkable that these three 
names occur together in St. Luke’s lists of the twelve: James 
(the son) of Alphaeus, Simon called Zelotes, and Judas (the 
brother) of James. In the lists of the other evangelists, too, 
these three persons are kept together, though the order is dif- 
ferent, and Judas appears under another name, Lebbaeus or 
Thaddaeus. Can this have been a mere accident? Would 
the name of a stranger have been inserted by St. Luke between 
two brothers? Is it not therefore highly probable that this 
Simon also was one of the Lord’s brethren? And thus three 
out of the four are included among the twelve.! 

Without these additions the theory is incomplete; and, in- 
deed, they have been so generally regarded as part of it that 
advocates and opponents alike have forgotten or overlooked 
the fact that Jerome himself nowhere advances them. I shall, 
then, consider the theory as involving these two points; for 
indeed it would never have won its way to such general accept- 
‘ance, unless presented in this complete form, where its chief 
recommendation is that it combines a great variety of facts 
and brings out many striking coincidences. 

But, before criticising the theory itself, let me prepare the 
way by divesting it of all fictitious advantages, and placing it 
in its true light. The two points to which attention may be 
directe 1 as having been generally overlooked, are these: 

(1) Jerome claims no traditional support for his theory. 
This is a remarkable feature in his treatise against Helvidius. 
He argues the question solely on critical and theological 
grounds. His opponent had claimed the sanction of two older 
writers, Tertullian and Victorinus of Pettaw. Jerome in 
reply is obliged to concede him Tertullian, whose authority he 
invalidates as “ not a member of the church,” but denies him 


1 It is found in Sophronius(?), who, 958. Compare the pseudo-Hippolytus 
however, confuses him with Jude: “Si- (i. App. p. 30, ed. Fabric.). Perhaps 
mon Cananaeus cognomento Judas, fra- the earliest genuine writing in which it 
ter Jacobi episcopi, qui et successit illi occurs is Isidor. Hispal. de vit et ob. 
in episcopatum,” ete. ; Hieron. Op. ii. p. Sanct. c. 81. See Mill, p. 248. 
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Victorinus. Can it be doubted that if he could have pro- 
duced any names on his own side he would only too gladly 
have done so? When, for instance, he is maintaining the 
virginity of the Lord’s mother, a feature possessed by his 
theory in common with the Epiphanian, he is at no loss for 
authorities. Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenaeus, Justin, and many 
other “ eloquent apostolic men” occur to him at once.t But 
in support of his own account of the relationship he cannot, or 
at least does not, name a single writer; he simply offers it as 
a critical deduction from the statements of scripture. Again, 
in his later writings, when he refers to the subject, his tone is 
the same: ‘ Some suppose them to have been sons of Joseph ; 
it is my opinion, Z have maintained in my book against Hel- 
vidius, that they were the children of Mary the Virgin’s 
sister.” 3 And the whole tenor of patristic evidence, as I shall 
hope to show, is in accordance with this tone. No decisive 
instance can be produced of a writer holding Jerome’s view 
before it was propounded by Jerome himself. 

(2) Jerome does not hold his theory stanchly and consistently. 
The references to the subject in his works taken in chrono- 
logical order, will speak for themselves. The theory is first 
propounded, as we saw, in the treatise against Helvidius, 
written about 383, when he was a young man. Even here his 
main point is the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s mother, to 
which his own special solution is quite subordinate ; he speaks 
of himself as not caring to fight hard (‘‘contentiosum funem 
non traho”’) for the identity of Mary of Cleophas with Mary 
the mother of James and Joses, though this is the pivot of his 
theory. And as time advances, he seems to hold to his 
hypothesis more and more loosely. In his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 19), written about 887, he 
speaks very vaguely. He remembers, he says, having when 


1 See however below, p. 115, note 1. tem mihi videtur Mariae sororis matris 

He sets aside the appeal to authority Domini..... filius ;”” Comment. in Matth. 
thus: “ Verum nugas terimus, et fonte xii. 49 (T. vii. p. 86), “ Quidam fratres 
veritatis omisso opinionum rivulos con- Domini de alia uxore Joseph filios sus- 
sectamur,” Adv. Helvid. 17. picantur..... nos autem, sicut in libro 

8 De vir illustr. 2, “ut nonnulli ex- quem contra Helyidium scripsimus con- 
istimant, Joseph ex alia uxore; ut au- tinetur,” etc. 
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at Rome written a treatise on the subject, with which, such as 
it is, he ought to be satisfied (‘qualiacunque sunt illa quae 
scripsimus his contenti esse debemus”); after which he goes 
on, inconsistently enough: “ Suffice it now to say that James 
was called the Lord’s brother on account of his high character, 
his incomparable faith, and extraordinary wisdom; the other 
apostles also are called brothers (John xx. 17; comp. Ps. xxii. 
22), but he pre-eminently so, to whom the Lord at his departure 
had committed the sons of his mother (i.e. the members of the 
church of Jerusalem),” with more to the same effect; and he 
concludes by showing that the term apostle, so far from being 
confined to the twelve, has a very wide use, adding that it 
was “a monstrous error to identify this James with the 
apostle the brother of John.” 1 In his catalogue of illustrious 
men (A.D. 392) and in his Commentary on St. Matthew (A.D. 
398) he adheres to his earlier opinion, referring in the passages 
already quoted? to his treatise against Helvidius, and taunt- 
ing those who considered the Lord’s brethren to be the sons 
of Joseph by a former wife with “ following the ravings of the 
apocryphal writings, and inventing a wretched creature (mulier- 
culam) Melcha or Escha by name.” 3 Yet after all, in a still 
later work, the Epistle to Hedibia (about 406 or 407), enume- 
rating the Maries of the Gospels, he mentions Mary of Cleo- 


1“ Quod autem exceptis duodecim 
quidam vocentur apostoli, illud in causa 
est, omnes qui Dominum viderant et 
eum postea praedicabant fuisse apostolos 
appellatos ;” and then, after giving in- 
stances (among others 1 Cor. xv. 7), he 
adds, “ Unde vehementer erravit qui ar- 
bitratus est Jacobum hunc de evangelio 
esse apostolum fratrem Johannis; ..... 
hic autem Jacobus episcopus Hierosoly- 
morum primus fuit cognomento Justus,” 
etc. (T. vii. p. 396). These are just 
the arguments which would be brought 
by one maintaining the Epiphanian ac- 
count. Altogether Jerome’s language 
here is that of a man who has committed 
himself to a theory of which he has 
misgivings, and yet from which he is 
not bold enough to break loose. 

2 See p. 95, note 3. 


3 « Sequentes deliramenta apocrypho- 
rum et quandam Melcham vel Escham 
mulierculam confingentes.” Comm. in 
Matth. 1. c. “Nemo non videt,” says 
Blom, p. 116, “ilud nomen “WN 
[wife, woman] esse mere fictitium, nec 
minus posterius [prius] 2579 [queen].” 
(Comp. Julius Africanus in Routh’s Rel. 
Sacr. ii. pp. 233, 339). If so, the work 
must have been the production of some 
Jewish Christian. But Escha is not 
a very exact representation of TWN 
[Ishah]. On the other hand, making 
allowance for the uncertain vocalization 
of the Hebrew, the two daughters of 
Haran (Gen. xi. 29) bear identically the 
same names: ‘‘ the father of Mileah(LXX 
MeAxd) and the father of Iscah (M309 
LXX lesxa).” Doubtless these names 
were borrowed thence. 
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phas the maternal aunt of the Lord and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses as distinct persons, adding, ‘although others 
contend that the mother of James and Joses was his aunt.” 1 
Yet this identification, of which he here speaks with such in- 
difference, was the keystone of his own theory. Can it be that 
by his long residence in Bethlehem, having the Palestinian 
tradition brought more prominently before him, he first relaxed 
his hold of, and finally relinquished, his own hypothesis ? 

If these positions are correct, the Hieronymian view has no 
claim to any traditional sanction; in other words, there is no 
reason to believe that time has obliterated any secondary evi- 
dence in its favor; and it must therefore be investigated on its 
own merits. 

And compact and plausible as it may seem at first sight, the 
theory exposes, when examined, many vulnerable parts. 

(1) The instances alleged notwithstanding, the sense thus 
assigned to “ brethren ” seems to be unsupported by biblical 
usage. Inan affectionate and earnest appeal intended to move 
the sympathies of the hearer, a speaker might not unnaturally 
address a relation or a friend, or even a fellow-countryman, as - 
his “ brother.” And even when speaking of such to a third 
person he might through warmth of feeling and under certain 
aspects so designate him. But it is scarcely conceivable that 
the cousins of any one should be commonly, and indeed exclu- 
sively, styled his “ brothers” by indifferent persons; still less, 
that one cousin in particular should be singled out and described 
in this loose way : ‘“‘ James the Lord’s brother.” 

(2) But again: the Hieronymian theory when completed 
supposes two, if not three, of the Lord’s brethren to be in the 
number of the twelve. This is hardly reconcilable with the 
place they hold in the evangelical narratives, where they 
appear sometimes as distinct from, sometimes as antagonistic 
to, the twelve. Only a short time before the crucifixion they are 
disbelievers in the Lord’s divine mission (John vii. 5). Isit 
likely that St. John would have made this unqualified state- 
ment, if it were true of one only, or at most of two, out of the 
four? Jerome sees the difficulty, and meets it by saying that 


1 Epist. cxx. T. i. p. 826. Comp. Tischendorf’s Evang. Apocr. p. 104. 
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James was “ not one of those that disbelieved.”” But what if 
Jude and Simon also belong to the twelve? After the Lord’s 
ascension, it is true, his brethren appear in company with the 
apostles, and apparently by this time their unbelief has been 
converted into faith. Yet even on this later occasion, though 
with the twelve, they are distinguished from the twelve; for 
the latter are described as assembling in prayer “ with the 
women and Mary the mother of Jesus and [with] his brethren” 
(Acts i. 14). 

And scarcely less consistent is this theory with what we 
know of James and Jude in particular. James, as the resident 
bishop or presiding elder of the mother church, held a position 
hardly compatible with the world-wide duties which devolved 
on the twelve. It was the essential feature of his office that 
he should be stationary ; of theirs, that they should move about 
from place to place. If, on the other hand, he appears some- 
times to be called an apostle (though not one of the passages 
alleged is free from ambiguity), this term is by no means con- 
fined to the twelve and might therefore be applied to him in 
its wider sense, as it is to Barnabas.1 Again, Jude on his part 
seems to disclaim the title of an apostle (ver. 17); and if so, 
he cannot have been one of the twelve. 

(8) But again: the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the 
Gospels in connection with Joseph his reputed father and Mary 
his mother, never once with Mary of Clopas (the assumed wife 
of Alphaeus). It would surely have been otherwise, if the latter 
Mary were really their mother. 

(4) Jerome lays great stress on the epithet minor applied to 
James, as if it implied two only, and. even those who impugn 
his theory seem generally to acquiesce in his rendering. But 
the Greek gives not “ James the Less,” but “ James the little” 
(ò mxpós). Is it not most natural, then, to explain this epithet 
of his height ?? <“ There were many of the name of James,” 
says Hegesippus, and the short stature of one of these might 
well serve as a distinguishing mark. This interpretation, at 


1 See the note, p. 316. to stature, as appears from Plato, Symp. 
2 As in Xen. Mem. i. 4, 2 ‘Apiorddn- 173 B; andin Arist. Ran. 708 KAevyévns 
uov Tov uikpòv émixadovuevoy, referring 6 pixpds. 
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all events, must be regarded as more probable than explaining 
it either of his comparative youth, or of inferior rank and in- 
fluence. It will be remembered that there is no scriptural or 
early sanction for speaking of the son of Zebedee as “ James 
the great.” 

(5) The manner in which Jude is mentioned in the lists of 
the twelve is on this hypothesis full of perplexities. In the 
first place it is necessary to translate ’Iax#Pov, not “ the son,” 
but “ the brother of James,” though the former is the obvious 
rendering, and is supported by two of the three earliest versions, 
the Peshito-Syriac and the Thebaic, while the remaining ver- 
sion, the Old Latin, leaves the ellipsis unsupplied, and thus 
preserves the ambiguity of the original. But again, if Judas 
were the brother of James, would not the Evangelist’s words 
have run more naturally, “ James the son of Alphaeus and 
Jude his brother,” or “ James and Jude the sons of Alphaeus,” 
as in the case of the other pairs of brothers? Then again, if 
Simon Zelotes is not a brother of James, why is he inserted by 
St. Luke between the two? If he also is a brother, why is the 
designation of brotherhood (Iax#Bov) attached to the name 
of Judas only ? 

Moreover, in the different lists of the three Evangelists the 
apostle in question is designated in three different ways. In 
St. Matthew (x. 8) he is called Lebbaecus (at least according to 
a highly probable reading) ; in St. Mark (ii. 18), Thaddaeus ; 
and in St. Luke,“ Jude of James.” St. John again having 
occasion to mention him (xiv. 22) distinguishes him by a neg- 


ative, ‘“‘ Judas, not Iscariot.” 1 


1 The perplexity is increased by the 
Curetonian Syriac, which for ’lovdas ovx 


6 *Ioxapiérns reads lolz {2ooma 5 
“Judas Thomas,” i.e. “Judas the twin.” 
It seems therefore that the translator 
took the person intended by St. John to 
be not the Judas Jacobi in the list of the 
twelve, but the Thomas Didymus, for 
Thomas was commonly called Judas in 
the Syrian Church; e.g. Euseb. H. E. 
1.13 Iovdas 6 kal Owuas, and Acta Thomae 
i. 'Ioúðg Owu TE Kal Ardduw (ed. Tisch. 


Is it possible, if he were the 


p. 190); see Assemani, Bibl. Orient. i. 
pp- 100, 318; Cureton’s Syriac Gospels, 
p. li; Ane. Syr. Documents, p. 33. As 
Thomas (Aíðvuos), ‘the twin,” is prop- 
erly a surname, and this apostle must 
have had some other name, there seems 
no reason for doubting this very early 
tradition that he also was a Jude. At 
the same time it is highly improbable 
that St. John should have called the 
same apostle elsewhere Thomas (Jno. 
xi. 16; xiv. 5; xx. 24, etc.) and here 
Judas, and we may therefore conclude 
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Lord’s brother Judas, he would in all these places have escaped 
being so designated, when this designation would have fixed 
the person meant at once? 

(6) Lastly ; in order to maintain the Hieronymian theory it 
is necessary to retain the common punctuation of John xix. 25, 
thus making “ Mary of Clopas” the virgin’s sister. But it is 
at least improbable that two sisters should have borne the 
same name. The case of the Herodian family is scarcely 
parallel, for Herod was a family name, and it is unlikely that 
a humble Jewish household should have copied a practice 
which must lead toso much confusion. Here it is not unlikely 
that a tradition underlies the Peshito rendering, which inserts 
a conjunction: ‘ His mother and his mother’s sister, and Mary 
of Cleophas and Mary Magdalene.” 1 The Greek at all events 
admits, even if it does not favor, this interpretation, for the 
arrangement of names in couples has a parallel in the lists of 
the apostles (e.g. Matt. x. 2-4). 

I have shown, then, if I mistake not, that St. Jerome pleaded 
no traditional authority for his theory, and that therefore the 


evidence in its favor is to be sought in scripture alone. I 


that he is speaking of different persons 
in the two cases. The name of the 
other brother is supplied in Clem. Hom. 
ii. 1, mpooét: ÔÈ Owuas kal "EAreCepos of 
Sidupuo.. 

The Thebaic version again for odx 
6 *Iokapimtns substitutes ó kavavitns. 
Similarly in Matt. x. 3 for Oa5dazos some 
of the most important MSS. of the 
Old Latin have “ Judas Zelotes ;” and 
in the Canon of Gelasius Jude, the writer 
of the epistle, is so designated. This 
points to some connection or confusion 
with Simon Zelotes. See above, p. 94, 
note. 

1 See Wieseler, Die Söhne Zebedii, ete. 
p. 672. This writer identifies the sister 
of the Lord’s mother (John xix. 25) 
with Salome (Mark xy. 40; xvi. 1), who 
again is generally identified with the 
mother of Zebedee’s children (Matt. 
xxvii. 56); and thus James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, are made cousins 


of our Lord. Compare the pseudo-Pa- 
pias, p. 109, note; and see the various 
reading *Iwdvyyns for "Iwo in the list 
of the Lord’s brethren in Matth. xiii. 55. 
But as we are told that there were many 
other women present also (Mark xv. 41; 
comp. Luke xxiv. 10), — one of whom, 
Joanna, is mentioned by name — both 
these identifications must be considered 
precarious. It would be strange that 
no hint should be given in the Gospels 
of the relationship of the sons of Zebedee 
to our Lord, if it existed. 

The Jerusalem Syriac lectionary gives 
the passage Jno. xix. 25 not less than 
three times. In two of these places 
(pp. 387, 541, the exception being p. 445) 
a stop is put after “ His mother’s sister,” 
thus separating the words from “ Mary 
of Cleophas” and suggesting by punc- 
tuation the same interpretation which 
the Peshito fixes by inserting a con- 
junction. 
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have examined the scriptural evidence, and the conclusion 
seems to be, that though this hypothesis, supplemented as it 
has been by subsequent writers, presents several striking 
coincidences which attract attention, yet it involves, on the 
other hand, a combination of difficulties— many of these arising 
out of the very elements in the hypothesis which produce the 
coincidences — which more than counterbalances these secon- 
dary arguments in its favor, and, in fact, must lead to its rejec- 
tion, if any hypothesis less burdened with difficulties can be 
found. 

Thus, as compared with the Hieronymian view, both the 
Epiphanian and the Helvidian have higher claims to acceptance. 
They both assign to the word brethren its natural meaning ; 
they both recognize the main facts related of the Lord’s 
brethren in the Gospels—their unbelief, their distinctness 
from the twelve, their connection with Joseph and Mary — 
and they both avoid the other difficulties which the Hieronymian 
theory creates. 

And moreover, they both exhibit a coincidence which deserves 
notice. A very short time before the Lord’s death his brethren 
refuse to accept his mission — they are still unbelievers. Im- 
mediately after his ascension we find them gathered together 
with the apostles, evidently recognizing him as their master. 
Whence comes this change? Surely the crucifixion of one 
who professed to be the Messiah was not likely to bring it 
about. He had claimed to be King of Israel, and he had been 
condemned as a malefactor ; he had promised his followers a 
triumph, and he had left them persecution. Would not all 
this confirm, rather than dissipate, their former unbelief? An 
incidental statement of St. Paul explains all: “ Then he was 
seen of James.” At the time when St. Paul wrote, there was 
but one person eminent enough in the church to be called 
James simply, without any distinguishing epithet — the Lord’s 
brother, the bishop of Jerusalem. It might therefore reasonably 
be concluded that this James is here meant. And this view 
is confirmed by an extant fragment of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, the most important of all the apocryphal gospels, 
which seems to have preserved more than one true tradition, 
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and which expressly relates the appearance of our Lord to his 
brother James! after his ascension. 

This interposition, we may suppose, was the turning-point in 
the religious life of the Lord’s brethren ; the veil was removed 
at once and for ever from their hearts. In this way the 
antagonistic notices in the Gospels — first the disbelief of the 
Lord’s brethren, and then their assembling together with the 
apostles —are linked together; and harmony is produced out 
of discord. 

Two objections, however, are brought against both these 
theories, which the Hieronymian escapes. 

(1) They both, it is objected, assume the existence of two 
pairs of cousins bearing the same names, James and Joseph 
the sons of Alphaeus, and James and Joseph the Lord’s brothers. 
If, moreover, we accept the statement of Hegesippus? that James 
was succeeded in the bishopric of Jerusalem by Symeon son ` 
of Clopas, and also admit the identification of Clopas with 
Alphaeus, we get a third name, Symeon or Simon, common 
to the two families. Let us see what this objection really 
amounts to. 

It will be seen that the cousinhood of these persons is repre- 
sented as a cousinhood on the mothers’ side, and that it depends 
on three assumptions: (1) The identification of James the son 
of Alphaeus in the list of the twelve with James the little the 
son of Mary: (2) The identification of ‘“ Mary of Clopas” in 
St. John with Mary the mother of James and Joses in the 
other evangelists: (3) The correctness of the received punc- 
tuation of John xix. 25, which makes *“ Mary of Clopas” the 
virgin’s sister. If any one of these be rejected, this cousinhood 
falls tothe ground. Yet of these three assumptions the second 
alone can safely be pronounced more likely than not (though 
we are expressly told that “ many other women” were present), 
for it avoids the unnecessary multiplication of Maries. The 
first must be considered highly doubtful, seeing that James 
was a very common name; while the third is most improbable, 
for it gives two sisters both called Mary — a difficulty far sur- 
passing that of supposing two, or even three, cousins bearing 


1 See below, p. 110. _ 2 See below, p. 113. 
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the same name. On the other hand, if, admitting the second 
identification, and supplying the ellipsis in “ Mary of Clopas” 
by ‘* wife,’ 1? we combine with it the statement of Hegesippus ? 
that Clopas the father of Symeon was brother of Joseph, we 
get three cousins, James, Joses, and Symeon, on their fathers’ 
side. Yet this result again must be considered on the whole 
improbable. I see no reason, indeed, for doubting the testimony 
of Hegesippus, who was perhaps born during the lifetime of 
this Symeon, and is likely to have been well informed. But 
the chances are against the other hypotheses, on which it 


depends, being both of them correct. 


The identification of 


Clopas and Alphaeus will still remain an open question.? 


1 As 7 Tod KAwma may mean either 
the daughter or the wife or the mother of 
Clopas, this expresson has been com- 
bined with the statement of Hegesippus 
in various ways. See for instance the 
apocryphal gospels, Pseudo-Maith. Evang. 
32 (ed. Tisch. p. 104), Evang. Inf: Arab. 
29 (ib. p. 186) and the marginal note 
on the Philoxenian version, Jno. xix. 25, 
besides other references which will be 
given in the account of the patristic 
authorities. 

2 The statement of Hegesippus sug- 
gests a solution which would remove the 
difficulty. We might suppose the two 
Maries to have been called sisters, as 
having been married to two brothers; 
but is there any authority for ascribing 
to the Jews an extension of the term 
“ sister ” which modern usage scarcely 
sanctions 4 

3 Of the three names Alphaeus (the 
father of Levi or Matthew, Mark ii. 14, 
and the father of James, Matt. x. 3; 
Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Actsi. 13), 
Clopas (the husband or father or son of 
Mary, Jno. xix. 25), and Cleopas (the 
disciple journeying to Emmaus, Luke 
xxiv. 18), it is considered that the two 
former are probably identical, and the 
two latter certainly distinct. Both posi- 
tions may be disputed with some reason. 
In forming a judgment, the following 
points deserve to be considered; (1) In 


the Greek text there is no variation of 
reading worth mentioning; Clopas is 
certainly the reading in St. John, and 
Cleopas in St. Luke. (2) The versions 
however bring them together, Cleopae 
(or Cleophae) is read in the Peshito, 
Old Latin, Memphitic, Vulgate, and 
Armenian texts of St. John. (3) Of 
these the evidence of the Peshito is par- 
ticularly important in a matter relating 
to Aramaic names. While for "AAgaios 
in all five places it restores what was 
doubtless the original Aramaic form 


aean (Chalphai); on the other 
hand, it gives the same word loann 


(Kleopha, i.e. KAeóras) in Luke xxiv. 18 
and in John xix. 25, if the printed texts 
may be trusted. The Jerusalem Syriac 


too renders Kàwrâs by ENE 


(Kleophas), and ’AA@atos by JEA 


(Chalphai). (4) The form KAwrâs, which 
St. John’s text gives, is confirmed by 
Hegesippus (Euseb. H. E. iii. 11), and 
there is every reason to believe that this 
was a common mode of writing some 
proper name or other with those ac- 
quainted with Aramaic; but it is difficult 
to see why, if the word intended to be 
represented were Chalphai, they should 
not have reproduced it more exactly in 
Greek. The name Xaàġí, in fact, does 
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But, whether they were cousins or not, does the fact of 
two families having two or three names in common con- 
stitute any real difficulty? Is not this a frequent occur- 
rence among ourselves? It must be remembered too that 
the Jewish names in ordinary use at this time were very 
few, and that these three, James, Joses, and Symeon, were 
among the most common, being consecrated in the affections 
of the Jews from patriarchal times. In the list of the twelve 
the name of James appears twice, Symeon twice. In the 
New Testament no less than twelve persons bear the name of 
Symeon or Simon, and nearly as many that of Joseph or Joses.1 


occur in 1 Macc. xi. 70. (5) It is true 
that KaAeézas is strictly a Greek name 
contracted from KAeérarpos, like *Avtimas 
from *Avtimatpos, etc. But it was a 
common practice with the Jews to adopt 
the genuine Greek name which bore the 
closest resemblance in sound to their 
own Aramaic name, either side by side 
with it or in place of it, as Simon for 
Symeon, Jason for Jesus; and thus a 
man, whose real Aramaic name was 
Clopas, might grecize the word and call 
himself Cleopas. On these grounds it 
appears to me that, viewing the question 
as one of names merely, it is quite as 
reasonable to identify Clopas with Cle- 
opas as with Alphaeus. But the iden- 
tification of names does not carry with 
it the identification of persons. St. 
Paul’s Epaphras for instance is proba- 
bly a different person from his Epaph- 
roditus. 

A Jewish name “ Alfius” occurs in 
an inscription ALFIVS . JVDA . ARCON . 
ARCOSINAGOGVs (Inser. Gudii, p. eclxiii, 
5), and possibly this is the Latin sub- 
stitute for Chalphai or Chalphi, as ’AA- 
gatos is the Greek; Alfius being a not 
uncommon Latin name. One would be 
tempted to set down his namesake also, 
the ‘“‘fenerator Alfius” or ‘ Alphius ” 
of Horace (Epod. ii. 67, see Columella, 
i. 7. 2) for a fellow-countryman, if his 
talk were not so pagan. 

1I am arguing on the supposition 
that Joses and Joseph are the same 


name, but this is at least doubtful. In 
St. Matthew, according to the best au- 
thorities, the Lord’s brother (xiii. 55) is 
"Iwan, the son of Mary (xxvii. 56) Iwrĝs. 
In St. Mark, on the other hand, the latter 
word is found (the genitive being differ- 
ently written *IwojTos or *Iwo7, though 
probably Tregelles is right in preferring 
the former in all three passages), whether 
referring to the Lord’s brother (vi. 3) 
or to the son of Mary (xv. 40, 47). Thus 
if existing authorities in the text of St. 
Mark are to be trusted, there is no dis- 
tinction between the names. Yet I am 
disposed to think with Wieseler (de 
Séhne Zebedii etc. p. 678) that St. Mat- 
thew’s text suggests the real difference, 
and that the original reading in Mark 
vi. 3.was "Iwan ; but if so, the corruption 
was very ancient and very general, for 
"Iwo is found in N alone of the uncial 
manuscripts. A similar confusion of 
these names appears in the case of Bar- 
sabbas, Acts i. 23, and Barnabas, iv. 36 ; 
in the former case we should probably 
read “Joses,” in the latter almost cer- 
tainly ‘ Joseph,” thus interchanging the 
readings of the received text. I am dis- 
posed to think the identification of the 
names Joses and Joseph improbable for 
two reasons: (1) It seems unlikely that 
the same name should be represented in 
Greek by two such divergent forms as 
Iwo7js, making a genitive ‘Iwcjros, and 
*Iwanp or *Iwonmos, which perhaps (re- 
placed by a genuine Greek name) became 
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In the index to Josephus may be counted nineteen Josephs, 
and five Simons. 

And moreover is not the difficulty, if difficulty there be, 
diminished rather than increased on the supposition of the 
cousinhood of these two families? The name of a common 
ancestor or a common relative naturally repeats itself in 
households connected with each other. And from this point 
of view it is worthy of notice that the names in question actually 
occur in the genealogies of our Lord. Joseph’s father is Jacob 
or James in St. Matthew (i. 15, 16); and in St. Luke’s table, 
exclusively of our Lord’s reputed father, the name Joseph 
or Joses occurs twice at least? in a list of thirty-four direct 
ancestors. 

(2) When a certain Mary is described as “the mother of 
James,” is it not highly probable that the person intended 
should be the most celebrated of the name — James the Just, 
the bishop of Jerusalem, the Lord’s brother? This objection 
to both the Epiphanian and Helvidian theories is at first sight 
not without force, but it will not bear examination. Why, we 
may ask, if the best known of all the Jameses were intended 
here, should it be necessary in some passages to add the name 
of a brother Joses also, who was a person of no special mark 
in the church (Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40)? Why again 
in others should this Mary be designated “the mother of 
Joses” alone (Mark xv. 47); the name of his more famous 
brother being suppressed ? In only two passages is she called 


‘Hynoimmos. (2) The Peshito in the case 
of the commoner Hebrew or Aramaic 


Neutest. Stud. p. 168]. 
1 The popularity of this name is prob- 


names restores the original form in place 
of the somewhat disfigured Greek equiv- 
alent, e.g. Juchanon for *Iwdvyns, Zabdai 
for ZeBedaios. Following this rule, it 
ought, if the names were identical, to 


have restored «&Vaa (Joseph) for 
the Greek "Iwa7js, in place of which it has 


Lyas (Josī, Jausī, or Jusī). [On the 

other hand, similar instances of abbre- 

viation, e.g. Ashe for Asher, Jochana 

for Jochanan, Shabba for Shabbath, are 

produced ; see Delitzsch in Laurent, 
14 


ably due to Simon Maccabaeus. 

2 And perhaps not more than twice 
Iwonp (vv. 24,30). In ver. 26 "Iwojx 
seems to be the right reading, where the 
received text has *Iwo7j; and in ver. 29 
*Inoov, where it has *Iwo7. Possibly 
"Iwonx may be a corruption for Iwrpo 
through the confusion of $) and 7, which 
in their older forms resemble each other 
closely ; but if so, it is a corruption not 
of St. Luke’s text, but of the Hebrew or 
Aramaic document from which the gen- 
ealogy was derived. 
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simply “ the mother of James” ; in Mark xvi. 1, where it is 
explained by the fuller description which has gone before “ the 
mother of James and Joses” (xv. 40) ; and in Luke xxiv. 10, 
where no such explanation can be given. It would seem, then, 
that this Mary and this James, though not the most famous 
of their respective names, and therefore not at once distin- 
guishable when mentioned alone, were yet sufficiently well 
known to be discriminated from others, when their names 
appeared in conjunction. 

The objections, then, which may be brought against both 
these theories in common are not very serious ; and up to this 
point in the investigation they present equal claims to accept- 
ance. The next step will be to compare them together, in 
order to decide which of the two must yield to the other. 

1. The Epiphanian view assumes that the Lord’s brethren 
had really no relationship with him; and so far the Helvidian 
has the advantage. But this advantage is rather seeming than 
real. It is very natural that those who called Joseph his father 
should call Joseph’s sons his brethren. And it must be remem- 
bered that this designation is given to Joseph not only by 
strangers from whom at all events the mystery of the incarna- 
tion was veiled, but by the Lord’s mother herself, who knew all 
(Luke ii. 48). Nor, again, is it any argument in favor of the 
Helvidian account as compared with the Epiphanian, that the 
Lord’s brethren are found in company of Mary rather than of 
Joseph. Joseph appears in the evangelical history for the last 
time when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke ii. 43); during the 
Lord’s ministry he is never once seen, though Mary comes 
forward again and again. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that he had died meanwhile. 

2. Certain expressions in the evangelical narratives are said 
to imply that Mary bore other children besides the Lord, and 
it is even asserted that no unprejudiced person could interpret 
them otherwise. The justice of this charge may be fairly ques- 
tioned. The context in each case seems to suggest another 
explanation of these expressions, which does not decide any- 
thing one way or the other. St. Matthew writes that Joseph 
“knew not” his wife “ till (a@ypus ob) she brought forth a son” 
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(i. 25);1 while St. Luke speaks of her bringing forth her first- 
born son ” (ii. T). St. Matthew’s expression, however, “ till she 
brought forth,” as appears from the context, is intended simply 
to show that Jesus was not begotten in the course of nature ; 
and thus, while it denies any previous intercourse with her hus- 
band, it neither asserts nor implies any subsequent intercourse.? 
Again, the prominent idea conveyed by the term “ first-born ” to 
a Jew would be, not the birth of other children, but the special 
consecration of this one. The typical reference, in fact, is 
foremost in the mind of St. Luke, as he himself explains it, 
“ Every male that openeth the womb shall be called holy to the 
Lord ” (ii. 23). Thus “ first-born ” does not necessarily suggest 
« Jater-born,” any more than “son” suggests “ daughter.” 
The two words together describe the condition under which in 
obedience to the law a child was consecrated to God. The 
“ first-born son” is in fact the evangelist’s equivalent for the 
« male that openeth the womb.” 

It may indeed be fairly urged that, if the evangelist’s had 
considered the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s mother a 
matter of such paramount importance as it was held to be in 
the fourth and following centuries, they would have avoided 
expressions, which are at least ambiguous, and might be taken 
to imply the contrary ; but these expressions are not in them- 
selves fatal to such a belief. 

Whether in itself the sentiment on which this belief was 
founded be true or false, is a fit subject of inquiry; nor can 
the present questions be considered altogether without refer- 
ence toit. If it be true, then the Epiphanian theory has an 
advantage over the Helvidian, as respecting, or at least not 
disregarding it; if false, then it may be thought to have sug- 
gested that theory, as it certainly did the Hieronymian, and to 
this extent the theory itself must lie under suspicion. Into 
this inquiry, however, it will not be necessary to enter. Only 
let me say that it is not altogether correct to represent this 
belief as suggested solely by the false asceticism of the early 


1 òv mpwrdroxoy ought to be rejected 2 For parallel instances, see Mill, p. 
from St. Matthew’s text, having been 304 sqq. 
interpolated from Luke ii. 7. 
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church, which exalted virginity at the expense of married life. 
It appears, in fact, to be due quite as much to another senti- 
ment which the fathers fantastically expressed by a comparison 
between the conception and the burial of our Lord. As after 
death his body was placed in a sepulchre “‘ wherein never man 
before was laid,” so it seemed fitting that the womb consecrated 
by his presence should not thenceforth have borne any offspring 
of man. It may be added also, that the Epiphanian view pre- 
vailed especially in Palestine where there was less disposition 
than elsewhere to depreciate married life, and prevailed too at 
a time when extreme ascetic views had not yet mastered the 
church at large. 

3. But one objection has been hurled at the Helvidian theory 
with great force, and as it seems to me with fatal effect, which 
is powerless against the Epiphanian.t. Our Lord in his dying 
moments commended his mother to the keeping of St. John: 
« Woman, behold thy son.” The injunction was forthwith 
obeyed, and “ from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home” (John xix. 26, 27). Yet according to the Hel- 
vidian view, she had no less than four sons, besides daughters, 
living at the time. Is it conceivable that our Lord would thus 
have snapped asunder the most sacred ties of natural affec- 
tion? The difficulty is not met by the fact that her own sons 
were still unbelievers. This fact would scarcely have been 
allowed to override the paramount duties of filial piety. But 
even when so explained, what does this hypothesis require us 
to believe? Though within a few days a special appearance is 
vouchsafed to one of these brethren, who is destined to rule 
the mother church of Jerusalem, and all alike are converted 
to the faith-of Christ ; yet she, their mother, living in the same 
city and joining with them in a common worship (Acts i. 14), 
is consigned to the care of a stranger, of whose house she 
becomes henceforth the inmate. 

Thus it would appear that, taking the scriptural notices 
alone, the Hieronymian account must be abandoned; while of 


1 This argument is brought forward who all held the view which I have 
not only by Jerome, but also by Hilary designated by the name of the last of the 
of Poitiers, Ambrose, and Epiphanius, three. 
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the remaining two the balance of the argument is against the 


Helvidian, and in favor of the Epiphanian. 


To what extent 


the last-mentioned theory can plead the prestige of tradition, 
will be seen from the following catena of references to the 
fathers and other early Christian writings.1 


1 [The testimony of Papias is fre- 
quently quoted at the head of the Patris- 
tic authorities, as favoring the view of 
Jerome. The passage in question is an 
extract, to which the name of this very 
. ancient writer is prefixed, in a Bodleian 
MS., no. 2397, of the date 1302 or 1303. 
It is given in Grabe’s Spicil. ii. p. 34, 
Routh’s Rel. Sacr. i. p. 16, and runs as 
follows: “ Maria mater Domini: Maria 
Cleophae, sive Alphei uxor, quae fuit 
mater Jacobi episcopi et apostoli et 
Symonis et Thadei et cujusdam Joseph: 
Maria Salome uxor Zebedei mater Joan- 
nis evangelistae et Jacobi: Maria Mag- 
dalene: istae quatuor in Evangelio re- 
periuntur. Jacobus et Judas et Joseph 
fillii erant materterae Domini; Jacobus 
quoque et Joannes alterius materterae 
Domini fuerunt filii. Maria Jacobi mino- 
ris et Joseph mater, uxor Alphei, soror 
fuit Mariae matris Domini, quam Cleo- 
phae Joannes nominat vel a patre vel a 
gentilitatis familia vel aliacausa. Maria 
Salome a viro vel a vico dicitur: hanc 
eandem Cleophae quidam dicunt quod 
duos viros habuerit. Maria dicitur illu- 
minatrix sive stella maris, genuit enim 
lumen mundi; sermone autem Syro 
Domina nuncupatur, qui genuit Domi- 
num.” Grabe’s description “ad margi- 
nem expresse adscriptum lego Papia ” is 
incorrect; the name is not in the margin 
but over the passage, as a title to it. 
The authenticity of this fragment is 
accepted by Mill, p. 238, and by Dean 
Alford on Matth. xiii.55. Two writers 
also in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary (s. vv. 
“ Brother ” and “James ”’), respectively 
impugning and maintaining the Hier- 
onymian view, refer to it without suspi- 
cion. It is strange that able and 
intelligent critics should not have seen 
through a fabrication which is so mani- 


festly spurious. Not to mention the 
difficulties in which we are involved by 
some of the statements, the following 
reasons seem conclusive; (1) The last 
sentence “ Maria dicitur,” ete., is evi- 
dently very late, and is, as Dr. Mill gays, 
“justly rejected by Grabe.” Grabesays, 
“addidit is qui descripsit ex suo”; but 
the passage is continuous in the MS., and 
there is neither more nor less authority 
for assigning this to Papias than the 
remainder of the extract. (2) The state- 
ment about “Maria uxor Alphei” is 
taken from Jerome (adv. Helvid.) almost 
word for word, as Dr. Mill has seen; 
and it is purely arbitrary to reject this 
as spurious and accept the rest as 
genuine. 

(3) The writings of Papias were in 
Jerome’s hands, and, eager as he was to 
claim the support of authority, he could 
not have failed to refer to testimony 
which was so important, and which so 
entirely confirmed his view in the most 
minute points. Nor is it conceivable 
that a passage like this, coming from so 
early a writer, should not have impressed 
itself very strongly on the ecclesiastical 
tradition of the early centuries, whereas, 
in fact, we discover no traces of it]. 

For these reasons the extract seemed 
to me manifestly spurious ; but I might 
have saved myself the trouble of exami- 
ning the Bodleian MS. and writing these 
remarks, if I had known at the time, 
that the passage was written by a 
mediaeval namesake of the bishop of 
Hierapolis, Papias the author of the 
“ Elementarium,” who lived in the 11th 
century. This seems to have been a 
standard work in its day, and was printed 
four times in the 15th century under the 
name of the Lexicon or Vocabulist. I 
have not had access to a printed copy, 
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1. The GosPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS, one of the 
earliest and most respectable of the apocryphal narratives, re- 
lated that the Lord after his resurrection “went to James and 
appeared to him; for James had sworn that he would not eat 
bread from that hour in which the Lord had drunk the cup 
(biberat calicem Dominus), till he saw him risen from the 
dead.” Jesus therefore “ took bread, and blessed it and brake 
it and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, “ My brother, 
eat thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from the dead” 
(Hieron. de vir. ilustr. 2). I have adopted the reading “ Dom- 
inus,” as the Greek translation has Kupsos, and it also suits 
the context better; for the point of time which we should 
naturally expect is not the institution of the eucharist, but the 
Lord’s death. Our Lord had more than once spoken of his 
sufferings under the image of draining the cup (Matt. xx. 22, 
23; xxvi. 39,42; Mark x. 38, 39; xiv. 86; Luke xxii. 42) ; 
and he is represented as using this metaphor here. If, how- 
ever, we retain “ Domini,” it must be allowed that the writer 
represented James the Lord’s brother as present at the last 
supper, but it does not follow that he regarded him as one of 
the twelve. He may have assigned to him a sort of excep- 
tional position such as he holds in the Clementines, apart from, 
and in some respects superior, to the twelve, and thus his 
presence at this critical time would be accounted for. At all 
events this passage confirms the tradition that the James men- 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7) was the Lord’s brother ; 
while at the same time it is characteristic of a Judaic writer, 
whose aim it would be to glorify the head of his church 
at all hazards, that an appearance, which seems in reality 
to have been vouchsafed to this James to win him over from 


but there is a MS. of the work (marked 
Kk. 4. 1) in the Cambridge University 
Library, the knowledge of which I owe 
to H. Bradshaw, Esq., Fellow of King’s 
College. The variations from the Bod- 
leian extract are unimportant. It is 
strange that though Grabe actually men- 
tions the later Papias, the author of the 
Dictionary, and Routh copies his note, 
neither the one nor the other got on the 


right track. I made the discovery while 
the first edition of this work was passing 
through the press. 

1 There might possibly have been an 
ambiguity in the Hebrew original owing 
to the absence of case-endings, as Blom 
suggests (p. 83) ; but it is more probable 
that a transcriber of Jerome carelessly 
wrote down the familiar phrase “ the 
cup of the Lord.” 
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his unbelief, should be represented as a reward for his 
devotion. 

2. The GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER was highly esteemed by 
the Docetae of the second century. Towards the close of that 
century, Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, found it in circulation 
at Rhossus a Cilician town, and at first tolerated it ; but find- 
ing on examination that, though it had much in common with 
the Gospels recognized by the catholic church, there were 
sentiments in it favorable to the heretical views that were 
secretly gaining ground there, he forbade its use. In the 
fragment of Serapion preserved by Eusebius (H. E. vi. 12), 
from which our information is derived, he speaks of this 
apocryphal work as if it had been long in circulation, so that 
its date must be about the middle of the second century at the 
latest, and probably somewhat earlier. To this gospel Origen 
refers, as stating that the Lord’s brethren were Joseph’s sons 
by a former wife, and thus maintaining the virginity of the 
Lord’s mother.? 

Ə. PROTEVANGELIUM JACOBI, a purely fictitious, but very 
early narrative, dating probably not later than the middle of 
the second century, represents Joseph as an old man when 
the Virgin was espoused to him, having sons of his own (§ 9, 
ed. Tisch. p. 18), but no daughters (§ 17, p. 31), and James 
the writer of the account apparently as grown up at the time 
of Herod’s death (§ 25, p. 48). Following in this track, sub- 
sequent apocryphal narratives give a similar account with 
various modifications, in some cases naming Joseph’s daughters 
or his wife. Such are the Pseudo-Matthaei Evang. ($ 32, ed. 
Tisch. p. 104), Evang. de Nativ. Mar. ($ 8, ib. p. 111), His- 
toria Joseph. ($ 2, ib. p. 116), Evang. Thomae (§ 16, p. 147), 
Evang. Infant. Arab. (§ 35, p. 191), besides the apocryphal 
gospels mentioned by Jerome (Comm. in Matth. T. vii. p. 86), 
which were different from any now extant.2? Doubtless these 
accounts, so far as they step beyond the incidents narrated in 
the canonical Gospels, are pure fabrications; but the fabrica- 

1 For this fragment see Routh’s Rel. 2 See below, p. 118. 


Sacr. i. p. 452, and Westcott, History 3 As appears from the fact mentioned 
of the Canon, p. 444. by Jerome; see above, p. 96, note 3. 
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tions would scarcely have taken this form if the Hieronymian 
view of the Lord’s brethren had been received, or even known, 
when they were written. It is to these sources that Jerome 
refers when he taunts the holders of the Epiphanian view with 
following “ deliramenta apocryphorum.” 

4. The Earurest VeERsIONS, with the exception of the Old 
Latin, which translated the Greek literally and preserved the 
same ambiguities, give renderings of certain passages bearing 
on the subject, which are opposed to the Hieronymian view. 
The CURETONIAN Syriac translates Mapia “Iax®Bov (Luke 
xxiv. 10) “ Mary the daughter of James.” The Pesmo in 
John xix. 25 has, ‘“‘ His mother and his mother’s sister and 
Mary of Cleopha and Mary Magdalene ” ; and in Luke vi. 16, 
Acts i. 13, it renders “ Judas son of James.” The oldest of 
the Egyptian versions, again, the THEBatc, in John xix. 25, 
gives “ Mary daughter of Clopas,” and in Acts i. 13, “ Judas 
son of James.” 

5. The CLEMENTINE HoMILIES, written, it would appear, not 
late in the second century to support a peculiar phase of 
Ebionism, speak of James as being ‘“ called the brother of the 
the Lord,” (ó AexGels aderpos Tod Kupiov, xi. 35), an expres- 
sion which has been variously interpreted as favoring all three 
hypotheses (see Blom, p. 88; Schliemann, Clement. pp. 8, 218), 
and is indecisive in itself! It is more important to observe 
that in the Epistle of Clement prefixed to this work and belong- 
ing to the same cycle of writings, James is styled not apostle, 
but bishop of bishops, and seems to be distinguished from, and 
in some respects exalted above, the twelve. 

6. In the portion of the Clementine Recognitions which 
seems to have been founded on the ASCENTS OF JAMES, another 
very early Ebionite writing,? the distinction thus implied in 
the Homilies is explicitly stated. The twelve apostles, after 
disputing severally with Caiaphas, give an account of their 
conference to James the chief of bishops; while James the 


1 The word Aex@els is most naturally and thus to favor the Epiphanian view. 
taken, I think, to refer to the reputed See the expressions of Hegesippus, and 
brotherhood of James, as a consequence of Eusebius, pp. 269, 274. 
of the reputed fatherhood of Joseph, 7 See the next dissertation. 
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son of Alphaeus is distinctly mentioned among the twelve as 
one of the disputants (i. 59). 

T. Hecesrppus (about 160), a Hebrew Christian of Palestine, 
writes as follows: “ After the martyrdom of James the Just, 
on the same charge as the Lord, his paternal uncle’s child, 
Symeon the son of Clopas, is next made bishop, who was put 
forward by all as the second in succession, being cousin of the 
Lord” (wera tò paptupiicas “IdxwBov tov Sikavov @s ral ð 
Kupwos éri TS aùr® ROY, Tadw 6 èk TOD Belov avToD X vpeòv 6 
ToD Krorad xabiotatat êriokoros, dy mpoébevro Tavtes dvTa 
avetrwov Tov Kupiov devtepov, Euseb. H. E. 22). If the passage 
be correctly rendered thus (and this rendering alone seems 
intelligible 1), Hegesippus distinguishes between the relation- 
ship of James the Lord’s brother and Symeon his cousin. So, 
again, referring apparently to this passage, he in another frag- 
ment (Euseb. H. E. iii. 52) speaks of “the child of the Lord’s 
paternal uncle, the aforesaid Symeon son of Clopas” (6 èx Oelov 
tov Kupiov 6 mpoeipnyévos Supewy vids KNwrra), to which Euse- 
bius adds, “‘ For Hegesippus relates that Clopas was the 
brother of Joseph.” Thus in Hegesippus Symeon is never 
once called the Lord’s brother, while James is always so 
designated. And this argument, powerful in itself, is mate- 
rially strengthened by the fact that where Hegesippus has 
occasion to mention Jude, he too, like James, is styled “ the 
Lord’s brother”: “There still survived members of the Lord’s 
family (oi amo yévouvs tod Kupiov), grandsons of Judas, who 


1A different meaning, however, has 
been assigned to the words; méAw and 
devtepoy being taken to signify “ another 
child of his uncle, another cousin,” and 
thus the passage has been represented 
as favoring the Hieronymian view. So, 
for instance, Mill, p. 253, Schaf, p. 64. 
On the other hand, see Credner, Hinl. 
p. 575, Neander, Pflanz. p. 559 (4te 
aufl.). To this rendering the presence 
of the definite article alone seems fatal 
(6 èk Oelov, not Erepos tav ex Oelov); 
but indeed the whole passage appears 
to be framed so as to distinguish the 
relationship of the two persons; whereas, 

15 


had the author’s object been to repre- 
sent Symeon as a brother of James, no 
more circuitous mode could well have 
been devised for the purpose of stating 
so very simple a fact. Let me add that 
Eusebius (l. c.) and Epiphanius (Haeres. 
pp. 636, 1039, 1046, ed. Petay.) must have 
interpreted the words as I have done. 

Whether aitod should be referred to 
"IdewBoy or to Kúpıos is doubtful. If 
to the former, this alone decides the 
meaning of the passage. This seems 
the more natural reference of the two, 
but the form of expression will admit 
either. 
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was called his brother according to the flesh” (tod cata cdpxa 
Aeyopévov avtod aderdpov); Euseb. H. E. iii. 20. In this passage 
the word “ called”? seems to me to point to the Epiphanian 
rather than the Helvidian view; the brotherhood of these 
brethren, like the fatherhood of Joseph, being reputed, but not 
real. In yet another passage (Euseb. H. E. ii. 23) Hegesippus 
relates that “ the church was committed, in conjunction with 
the apostles,! to the charge of (dvadéyetas tiv éxKdXnolay peta 
Tv atooto\wv) the Lord’s brother James, who has been en- 
titled Just by all from the Lord’s time to our own day; for 
many bore the name of James.” From this last passage, 
however, no inference can be safely drawn; for, supposing 
the term “apostles” to be here restricted to the twelve, the 
expression perà TOV aTooTéAwy may distinguish St. James not 
JSrom, but among the apostles; as in Acts v. 29, “ Peter and 
the apostles answered.” 

Thus the testimony of Hegesippus seems distinctly opposed 
to the Hieronymian view, while of the other two it favors the 
Epiphanian rather than the Helvidian. If any doubt still 
remains, the fact that both Eusebius and Epiphanius, who 
derived their information mainly from Hegesippus, gave this 
account of the Lord’s brethren, materially strengthens the 
position. The testimony of an early Palestinian writer who 
made it his business to collect such traditions is of the utmost 
importance. 

8. TERTULLIAN’S authority was appealed to by Helvidius, 
and Jerome is content to reply that he was not a member of 
the church (“ de Tertulliano nihil amplius dico quam ecclesiae 
hominem non fuisse,” adv. Helvid.§ 17). It is generally as- 
sumed in consequence that Tertullian held the Lord’s brethren 
to be sons of Joseph and Mary. This assumption, though 
probable, is not absolutely certain. The point at issue in this 
passage is not the particular opinion of Helvidius respecting 
the Lord’s brethren, but the virginity of the Lord’s mother. 
Accordingly, in reply, Jerome alleges on his own side the 


1 Jerome (De Vir Illustr. § 2) care- perà tods amoordAovs. Rufñnus has it 
lessly renders it “ post apostolos,” as if correctly “cum apostolis.” 
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authority of others,! whose testimony certainly did not go 
beyond this one point, and had no reference to the relationship 
of the Lord’s brethren. Thus too the more distinct passages 
in the extant writings of Tertullian relate to the virginity only 
. (de carn. Christ. c. 23, and passim, de monog. c. 8). Else- 
where, however, though he does not directly state it, his argu- 
ment seems to imply that the Lord’s brethren were his brothers 
in the same sense in which Mary was his mother (adv. Mare. 
iv. 19; de carn. Christ. T). It is therefore highly probable 
that he held the Helvidian view. Such an admission from 
one who was so strenuous an advocate of asceticism is worthy 
of notice. 

9. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (about A.D. 200) ìn a passage of 
the Hypotyposeis preserved in a Latin translation by Cassiodo- 
rus (the authorship has been questioned but without suffiéient 
reason”) puts forward the Epiphanian solution; “ Jude, who 


1“Numquid non possum tibi totam 
veterum scriptorum seriem commovere : 
Ignatium, Polycarpum, Irenaeum, Jus- 
tinum Martyrem, multosque alios apos- 
tolicos et eloquentes viros?” adv. 
Helvid. 17). I have elsewhere (p. 335, 
note 3) mentioned an instance of the 
unfair way in which Jerome piles to- 
gether his authorities. In the present case 
we are in a position to test him. Jerome 
did not posses any writings of Ignatius 
which are not extant now; and in no 
place does this apostolic father maintain 
the perpetual virginity of St. Mary. In 
one remarkable passage, indeed (Ephes. 
19), which is several times quoted by 
subsequent writers, he speaks of the 
virginity of Mary as a mystery, but this 
refers distinctly to the time before the 
birth of our Lord. To this passage, 
which he elsewhere quotes ( Comment. in 
Matth. T. vii. p. 12), Jerome is doubt- 
less referring here. 

In Cowper’s Syriac Miscell. p. 61, 
I find an extract, “Justin, one of the 
authors who were in the days of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius and Gaius, wrote in the 
third discourse: That Mary the Gali- 


lean, who was the mother of Christ who 
was crucified in Jerusalem, had not been 
with a husband. And Joseph did not 
repudiate her, but Joseph continued in 
holiness without a wife, he and his five 
sons by a former wife: and Mary con- 
tinued without a husband.” The editor 
assigns this passage to Justin Martyr ; 
but, not to mention the anachronism, 
the whole tenor of the passage and the 
immediate neighborhood of similar ex- 
tracts show that it was intended for 
the testimony (unquestionably spurious) 
of some contemporary heathen writer 
to the facts of the gospel. 

2 We read in Cassiodorus (de inst. 
div. lit. 8); “In epistolas autem canonicas 
Clemens Alexandrinus presbyter, qui et 
Stromateus vocatur, id est, in epistola 
(-am?) S. Petri prima (-am?) S. Johannis 
prima (-am?) et secunda (-am ?) et Jacobi 
quaedam Attico sermone declaravit. Ubi 
multa quidem subtiliter sed aliqua in- 
caute loquutus est, quae nos ita transferri 
fecimus in Latinum, ut exclusis quibus- 
dam offendiculis purificata doctrina ejus 
securior possit hauriri.” If “Jude” be 
substituted for “ James ” this description 
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wrote the catholic epistle, being one of the sons of Joseph and 
[the Lord’s] brother, a man of deep piety, though he was 
aware of his relationship to the Lord, nevertheless did not say 
he was his brother; but what said he? Jude the servant of 
Jesus Christ, because he was his Lord, but brother of James: 
for this is true; he was his brother, being Joseph’s [son] ” 1 
(ed. Potter, p. 1007). This statement is explicit. On the 
other hand, owing to an extract preserved in Eusebius, his 
authority is generally claimed for the Hieronymian view ; 
“ Clement,” says Eusebius, “in the sixth book of the Hypo- 
typoseis gives the following account: Peter and James and 
John, he tells us, after the resurrection of the Saviour were 
not ambitious of honor, though the preference shown them by the 
Lord might have entitled them to it, but chose James the Just 
‘bishop of Jerusalem. The same writer too, in the seventh book 
of the same treatise, gives this account also of him (James the 
Lord’s brother): “ Zhe Lord after the resurrection delivered 
the gnosis to James the Just? and John and Peter. These 


* Credner, inl. p. 585, condemns the 
words 7@ dixaiw as spurious. -Though 
it might be inferred from the previous 
extract given by Eusebius that the son 
of Zebedee is meant here, I believe never- 
theless that they are genuine. For (1) 
They seem to be required as the motive 
for the explanation which is given after- 
wards of the different persons bearing 
the name James. (2) It is natural that 
a special prominence should be given to 


exactly applies to the Latin notes extant 
under the title Adumbrationes. This was 
a very easy slip of the pen, and I can 
scarcely doubt that these notes are the 
same to which Cassiodorus refers as 
taken from the Hypotyposeis of Clement. 
Mr. Westcott (Canon, p. 401) has pointed 
out in confirmation of this, that while 
Clement elsewhere directly quotes the 
Epistle of St. Jude, he never refers to 
the Epistle of St. James. Bunsen has 


included these notes in his collection of 
fragments of the Hypotyposeis, Anal. 
Anten. i. p. 325. It should be added 
that the statement about the relation- 
ship of Jude must be Clement’s own, and 
cannot have been inserted by Cassiodorus, 
since Cassiodorus, in common with the 
Latin Church, would naturally hold the 
Hieronymian hypothesis. 

1“Frater erat ejus [filius] Joseph.” 
The insertion of “ filius ” (with Bunsen) 
is necessary for the sense, whether Cassio- 
dorus had it or not. Perhaps the Greek 
words were adeAgpds attod Ta&y *Iwand, 
which would account for the omission. 


the same three apostles of the circum- 
cision who are mentioned in Gal. ii. 9 
as the pillars of Jewish Christendom. 
(3) Eusebius introduces the quotation as 
relating to James the Just (mepl adtod), 
which would not be a very good descrip- 
tion if the other James were the promi- 
nent person in the passage. (4) I find 
from Hippolytus that the Ophite account 
singled out James the Lord’s brother 
as a possessor of the esoterie gnosis, 
TavTd éoTw ard ToAAGY mary Adyov TÀ 
Kepddaa & pnow mapadedwxévar Mapi- 
duvn Tov "IakwBov Tod Kupiou Toy adeApdv, 
Hares. x. 6, p. 95. Clement seems to 
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delivered it to the rest of the apostles, and the rest of the apostles 
to the seventy, of whom Barnabas was one. Now there are two 
Jameses, one, the Just, who was thrown down from the pinnacle 
(of the temple) and beaten to death with a club by a fuller, and 
another who was beheaded” (H. E. ii. 1). This passage how- 
ever proves nothing. Clement says that there were two of the 
name of James, but he neither states nor implies that there 
were two only. His sole object was to distinguish the son of 
Zebedee from the Lord’s brother ; and the son of Alphaeus, of 
whom he knew nothing and could tell nothing, did not occur 
to his mind when he penned this sentence. There is in this 
passage nothing which contradicts the Latin extract; though, 
indeed, in a writer so notoriously uncritical in his historical 


notices,! such a contradiction would not be surprising.” 
10. ORIGEN (f A.D. 253) declares himself very distinctly in 
favor of the Epiphanian view, stating that the brethren were 


sons of Joseph by a deceased wife.® 


have derived his information from some 
work of a Jewish gnostic complexion, 
perhaps from the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, with which he was well acquainted 
(Strom. iii. pp. 529 sq., 553, ed. Potter) ; 
and as Hippolytus tells us that the 
Ophites made use of this gospel (Tas de 
ékadAayas TavTas TUS ToLKiAUS Èv TO èT- 
ppayouevw Kar Aiyumriovs evaryyeAiw 
kemevas éxovow, Ib. v. 7, p. 98), it is 
probable that the account of Clement 
coincided with that of the Ophites. The 
words T6 Sixaiw are represented in the 
Syriac translation of Eusebius of which 
the existing MS. (Brit. Mus. add. 14,639) 
belongs to the sixth century. 

I hold 7G õalw, therefore, to be the 
genuine words of Clement ; but I do not 
feel so sure that the closing explanation 
duo be yeydvacw "IdkwBor k.7.A. is not 
an addition of Eusebius. This I suppose 
to be Bunsen’s opinion, for he ends his 
fragment with the preceding words, 
i. p. 321. 

1 For instance he distinguished Cephas 
of Gal. ii. 11 from Peter see (above, 
p. 328), and apparently confused Philip 


Elsewhere, indeed, he 


the deacon with Philip one of the twelve 
(Euseb. H. E. iii. 30). 

2 On the supposition that Clement 
held the Hieronymian theory, as he is 
represented even by those who them- 
selves reject it, the silence of Origen, 
who seems never to have heard of this 
theory, is quite inexplicable. Epipha- 
nius moreover, who appears equally 
ignorant of it, refers to Clement while 
writing on this very subject (Haeres. p. 
119, Petay.). Indeed Clement would 
then stand quite alone before the age of 
Jerome. 

3 In Joann. ii. 12 (Catena Corder. 
p- 75), àðeApoùs pev ovK exe pùoe, 
oŭTe THs mapðévou Texovans ETepov ovdE 
avtds èk Tod "Iwohp Tuyxdvwv” vouĝ 
Toryapoðy expnudticav avTov adeAdol, 
viol *Iwond övTes èk mpotebynKulas yuvai- 
kós: Hom. in Luc. 7 (T. iii. p. 940, ed. 
Delarue), “ Hi enim filii qui Joseph dice- 
bantur non erant orti de Maria, neque 
estulla scriptura quae ista commemoret.” 
In this latter passage either the trans- 
Jator has been confused by the order in 
the original, or the words in the trans- 
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says that St. Paul “ calls this James the Lord’s brother, not se 
much on account of his kinsmanship or their companionship 
together, as on account of his character and language,” ? but 
this is not inconsistent with the explicit statement already re- 
ferred to. In one passage he writes at some length on the 
subject.; “ Some persons, on the ground of a tradition in the 
Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the Book of 
James (i.e. the Protevangelium), say that the brothers of Jesus 
were Joseph’s sons by a former wife, to whom he was married 
before Mary. Those who hold this view wish to preserve the 
honor of Mary in virginity throughout ..... And I think it 
reasonable that as Jesus was the first-fruit of purity and chas- 
tity among men, so Mary was among women; for it is not 
seemly to ascribe the first-fruit of virginity to any other woman 
but her” (in Matth. xiii. 55, T. iii. p. 462).2 This passage 
shows not only that Origen himself favored the Epiphanian 
view which elsewhere he has directly maintained, but that 
he was wholly unaware of the Hieronymian, the only alterna- 
tive which presented itself being the denial of the perpetual 


PERON 
virginity. . 


lation itself have been displaced acci- 
dentally ; but the meaning is clear. 

le, Cels. i. 47 (T. i. p. 363), où Tos- 
ovroy dia TÒ mpds aiuatos ouyyevès À Thy 
kowhv av’Tay avartpophy bcov Sd Td 780s 
kal Toy Adyov. 

2 Op. iii. p. 462 sq. Mill, pp. 261, 
273, has strangely misunderstood the 
purport of this passage. He speaks of 
Origen here as “ teaching the opinion 
of his (James the Just) being the son of 
Joseph, both as the sentiment of a minor- 
ity among right-minded Christians and 
as founded on apocryphal traditions ” ; 
and so considers the note on John ii. 12, 
already referred to, as “standing strangely 
contrasted” to Origen’s statement here. 
If Dr. Mill’s attention, however, had been 
directed to the last sentence, kal ofuat 
Adyov éxew K.T.. which though most 
important, he has himself omitted in 
quoting the passage, he could scarcely 
have failed to see Origen’s real meaning. 


3 The authority of Hippolytus of 
Portus, a contemporary of Origen, has 
sometimes been alleged in favor of 
Jerome’s hypothesis. In the treatise 
De XIT. Apostolis ascribed to this au- 
thor (ed. Fabric. i. app. p. 30) it is 
said of James the son of Alphaeus, «7- 
pioowy èv ‘Iepovoarhu bmd *lovdalwy kaTa- 
Acvabels dvatpetrat kal OdareTat exe? Tapa 
He is thus confused or iden- 
tified with James the Lord’s brother. 
But this blundering treatise was certainly 
not written by the bishop of Portus; 
see La Moyne in Fabricius, i. p. 84, and 
Bunsen’s Hippol. i. p. (456, ed. 2). On 
the other hand, in the work De LXX. 
Apostolis (Fabricius, i. app. p. 41), 
also ascribed to this writer we find 
among the seventy the name of *IaxwBos 
ó GdeAPd0cos èriokoros ‘IepocoAvuwy, who 
is thus distinguished from the twelve. 
This treatise also is manifestly spurious. 
Again Nicephorus Callistus, H. Æ. ii. 3, 


ARRIA 
TO vag. 
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11. The APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS, the main part of which 
may perhaps be regarded as a work of the third century, 
though they received considerable additions in later ages, dis- 
tinguish James the Lord’s brother from James the son of 
Alphaeus, making him, like St. Paul, a supernumerary apostle, 
and thus counting fourteen in all (vi. 12, 13,14; compare 
ii. 55; vil. 46; viii. 4). 

12. Vicrorinus PETAVIONENSIS (about 500) was claimed by 
Helvidius as a witness in his own favor. Jerome denied this, 
and put in a counter-claim. It may perhaps be inferred from 
this circumstance that Victorinus did little more than repeat 
the statements of the evangelists respecting the Lord’s breth- 
ren (adv. Helvid. 17). 

13. Eusestus oF CAESAREA (f about 840) distinguished 
James the Lord’s brother from the twelve, representing him 
as a supernumerary apostle like St. Paul (Comm. in Isai. in 
Montfaucon’s Coll. Nov. Patr. ii. p- 422; Mist. Heel. i. 12; 
comp. vii. 19). Accordingly in another passage he explains 
that this James was called the Lord’s brother because Joseph 


was his reputed father (Hist. Eccl. ii. 1).1 
14. CYRIL or JERUSALEM (f 385) comments on the succes- 


cites as from Hippolytus of Portus an 
elaborate account of our Lord’s brethren, 
following the Epiphanian view (Hippol. 
Op. i. app. 43, ed. Fabric.) ; but this 
account seems to be drawn either from 
Hippolytus the Theban, unless as Bunsen 
(l. c.) supposes this Theban Hippolytus 
be a mythical personage, or from some 
forged writings which bore the name of 
the older Hippolytus. 

l"IdnwBov tby tov kuplov Aeyóuevov 
adeApev, Ott OH kal obros ToD "Iwohh 
avduacto mais tov è Xpiotod mwarhp 
6 *Iwond, 6 prnotevdcioa ù TapOévos 
k.7.A. On the whole, this passage seems 
to be best explained by referring oros 
to «kúpos, But this is not necessary ; 
for dvouaCerPat (OY rareîoðar) Tats Twds 
is a good Greek phrase to denote real 
as well as reputed sonship; as Aesch. 
Fragm. 285 ai® én ~AtAavtos maiðes 
avouatuevat, Soph. Trach. 1105 & tijs 


dplatns untpds avouacuevos, Eur. Elect. 
$35; comp. Ephes. iii. 15 tbyv marépa 
The word 
@vonacto cannot at all events, as Mill 
(p. 272) seems disposed to think, imply 
any doubt on the part of Eusebius about 
the parentage of James, for the whole 
drift of the passage is plainly against 
this. The other reading, 671 5) kal ovros 


>} A ae Appellees 
EG Ov TACQ TATPLA OvOUaLETAL. 


TOV Iwonp Tov vourlouevou oiovel maTpds 
Tov Xpiorod, found in some MSS. and in 
the Syriac version, and preferred by 
Blom, p. 98, and Credner, Finl. p. 585, 
I cannot but regard as an obyious alter- 
ation of some early transcriber for the 
sake of clearness. 

Compare the expressions in i, 12, eis 
dé kal ovTOS TaY Pepomevawy AEAPav Fy, 
and iii. 7, Tod kupiou xpnuaTtiCwr ader- 
pós. He was a reputed brother of the 
Lord, because Joseph was his reputed 
father. 
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sive appearances of our Lord related by St. Paul, first to Peter, 
then to the twelve, then to the five hundred, then to James 
his own brother, then to Paul his enemy ; and his language 
implies that each appearance was a step in advance of the tes- 
timony afforded by the former (Catech. xiv. 21, p. 216, ed. 
Touttée). It may be gathered thence that he distinguished 
this James from the twelve. As this, however, is only an infer- 
ence from his language, and not a direct statement of his own, 
too much stress must not be laid on it. In another passage 
also (Catech. iv. 28, p. 65, Kal tots amrootéNas Kal IaxéBo tT 
TAUTNS THS ExKANolas êriokóræ) Cyril seems to make the same 
distinction, but here again the inference is doubtful. 

15. Hinary or Porters (f 368) denounces those who “ claim 
authority for their opinion (against the virginity of the Lord’s 
mother) from the fact of its being recorded that our Lord had 
several brothers”; and adds, “‘ yet if these had been sons of 
Mary and not rather sons of Joseph, the offspring of a former 
marriage, she would never at the time of the passion have been 
transferred to the apostle John to be his mother.” (Comm. 
in Matt. i. T. i. p. 671, ed. Bened.) Thus he not only adopts 
the Epiphanian solution, but shows himself entirely ignorant 
of the Hieronymian. 

16. VICTORINUS THE PHILOSOPHER (about 360) takes e: uý in 
Gal. i. 19 as expressing not exception but opposition, and dis- 
tinctly states that James was not an apostle: “Cum autem 
JSratrem dixit, apostolum negavit.” 

17. The Amprostan Himary (about 875) comments on Gal. 
i. 19 as follows; ‘“*The Lord is called the brother of James 
and the rest in the same way in which he is also designated 
the son of Joseph. For some in a fit of madness impiously 
assert and contend that these were true brothers of the Lord, 
being sons of Mary, allowing at the same time that Joseph, 
though not his true father, was so called nevertheless. For if 
these were his true brothers, then Joseph will be his true 
father ; for he who called Joseph his father also called James 
and the rest his brothers.” Thus his testimony entirely coin- 
cides with that of his greater namesake. He sees only the 
alternative of denying the perpetual virginity as Helvidius did, 
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or accepting the solution of the Protevangelium; and he 
unhesitatingly adopts the latter. 

18. BAs THE Great (f 3879) while allowing that the per- 
petual virginity is not a necessary article of belief, yet adheres 
to it himself “ since the lovers of Christ cannot endure to hear 
that the mother of God ever ceased to be a virgin” (Hom. 
in Sanct. Christ. Gen. ii. p. 600, ed. Garn.).1 As immediately 
afterwards he refers, in support of his view, to some apocryphal 
work which related that Zacharias was slain by the Jews for 
testifying to the virginity of the mother of Jesus (a story which 
closely resembles the narrative of his death in the Protevang. 
$$ 23, 24), it may perhaps be inferred that he accepted that 
account of the Lord’s brethren which ran through these apoc- 
ryphal gospels. 

19. His brother Grecory Nyssen (f after 394) certainly 
adopted the Epiphanian account. At the same time he takes 
up the very untenable position that the “ Mary who is des- 
ignated in the other evangelists (besides St. John) the mother 
of James and Joses is the mother of God and none else,” being 
so called because she undertook the education of these her 
stepsons; and he supposes also that this James is called “ the 
little” by St. Mark to distinguish him from James the son of 
Alphaeus who was “ great because he was in the number of 
the twelve apostles,’ which the Lord’s brother was not (Jn 
Christ. Resurr. ii. Op. T. iii. pp. 412, 413, ed. Paris, 1638). 

20. The ANTIDICOMARIANITES, an obscure Arabian sect in 
the latter half of the fourth century, maintained that the Lord’s 


1 This very moderate expression of 
opinion is marked by the editors with a 
caute legendum in the margin; and in 
Garnier’s edition the treatise is consigned 
to an appendix as of doubtful authentic- 
ity. The main argument urged against 
it is the passage here referred to. (See 
Garnier, T. ii. praef. p. xv.) 

2 Similarly Chrysostom, see below, 
p. 126, note 1. This identification of 
the Lord’s mother with the mother of 
James and Joses is adopted and simi- 
larly explained also in one of the apoc- 
ryphal gospels: Hist. Joseph. 4 (Tisch. 

16 


p- 117). Possibly Gregory derived it 
from some such source. It was also part 
of the Helvidian hypothesis, where it 
was less out of place, and gave Jerome 
an easy triumph over his adversary (adv. 
Helid. 12 etc.). It is adopted more- 
over by Cave (Life of St. James the 
Less, § 2), who holds that the Lord’s 
brethren were sons of Joseph, and yet 
makes James the Lord’s brother one 
of the twelve, identifying Joseph with 
Alphaeus. Fritzsche also identifies these 
two Maries (Matth. p. 822, Mare. p. 
697). 
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mother bore children to her husband Joseph. These opinions 
seem to have produced a reaction, or to have been themselves 
reactionary, for we read about the same time of a sect called 
Collyridians likewise in Arabia, who going to the opposite 
extreme paid divine honors to the Virgin (Epp Haeres 
ixxvii. Xxix). 

21. EprpHantus a native of Palestine became bishop of Con- 
stantia in Cyprus in the year 367. Not very long before 
Jerome wrote in defence of the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s 
mother against the Helvidians at Rome, Epiphanius came 
forward as the champion of the same cause against the Anti- 
dicomarianites. He denounced them in an elaborate pastoral 
letter, in which he explains his views at length, and which he 
has thought fit to incorporate in his subsequently written 
treatise against Heresies (pp. 1034-1057, ed. Petav.). He 
moreover discusses the subject incidentally in other parts of 
his great work (pp. 115, 119, 432, 636), and it is clear that he 
had devoted much time and attention to it. His account 
coincides with that of the apocryphal gospels. Joseph, he 
states, was eighty years old or more when the virgin was 
espoused to him; by his former wife he had six children, four 
sons and two daughters: the names of the daughters were 
Mary and Salome, for which names by the way he alleges the 
authority of Scripture (p. 1041); his sons, St. James especially, 
were called the Lord’s brethren because they were brought up 
with Jesus ; the mother of the Lord remained for ever a virgin ; 
as the lioness is said to exhaust her fertility in the production 
of a single offspring (see Herod. iii. 108), so she who bore the 
Lion of Judah could not in the nature of things become a 
mother a second time (pp. 1044, 1045). These particulars 
with many other besides he gives, quoting as his authority 


1 The names are plainly terms of 
ridicule invented by their enemies. Au- 
gustine supposes the ‘ Antidicomar- 
ianitae” of Epiphanius (he writes the 
word “ Antidicomaritae”) to be the 
same as the Helvidians of Jerome (adv. 
Haeres. 84, T. viii. p. 24). They held 
the same tenets, itis true, but there seems 
to have been otherwise no connection 
between the two. Considerations of 


time and place alike resist this identifi- 
cation. 

Epiphanius had heard that these opin- 
ions, which he held to be derogatory to 
the Lord’s mother, had been promulgated 
also by the elder Apollinarius, or some 
of his disciples; but he doubted about 
this (p. 1034). The report was probably 
circulated by their opponents, in order 
to bring discredit upon them. 
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« the tradition of the Jews” (p. 1039). It is to be observed, 
moreover, that though he thus treats of the subject several 
times and at great length, he never once alludes to the Hier- 
onymian account ; and yet I can scarcely doubt that one who 
so highly extolled celibacy would have hailed with delight a 
solution which, as Jerome boasted, saved the virginity not of 
Mary only but of Joseph also, for whose honor Epiphanius 
shows himself very jealous (pp. 1040, 1046, 1047). 

22. Somewhere about the year 380 Hetvintus, who resided 
in Rome, published a treatise in which he maintained that the 
Lord’s brethren were sons of Joseph and Mary. He seems to 
have succeeded in convincing a considerable number of persons, 
for contemporary writers speak of the Helvidians as a party. 
These views were moreover advocated by Bonosus, bishop of 
Sardica in Illyria, about the same time, and apparently also 
by JovrniaANus a monk probably of Milan. The former was 
condemned by a synod assembled at Capua (A.D. 392), and the 
latter by synods held at Rome and at Milan (about a.D. 390 ; 
see Hefele, Conciliengesch. ii. pp. 47, 48) 

In earlier times this account of the Lord’s brethren, so far 
as it was the badge of a party, seems to have been held in 
conjunction with Ebionite views respecting the conception and 
person of Christ.2 For, though not necessarily affecting the 
belief in the miraculous incarnation, it was yet a natural 
accompaniment of the denial thereof. The motive of these 
later impugners of the perpetual virginity was very different. 
They endeavored to stem the current which had set strongly 


1 The work ascribed to Dorotheus 
Tyrius is obviously spurious (see Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. p. 163); and I have therefore 
not included his testimony in this list. 
The writer distinguishes James the Lord’s 
brother and James the son of Alphaeus, 
and makes them successive bishops of 
Jerusalem. (See Combefis in Fabricius, 
Hippol. i. app. p. 36.) 

2 [I fear the statement in the text 
may leave a false impression. Previous 
writers had spoken of the Ebionites as 
holding the Helvidian view, and I was 
betrayed into using similar language. 
But there is, so far as I am aware, no 


evidence in favor of this assumption. 
It would be still more difficult to sub- 
stantiate the assertions in the following 
note of Gibbon, Decline. and Fall, c. xvi. 
“ This appellation (‘brethren’) was at 
first understood in the most obvious 
sense, and it was supposed that the 
brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue 
of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect 
for the virginity of the mother of God 
suggested to the Gnostics, and after- 
wards to the orthodox Greeks, the ex- 
pedient of bestowing a second wife on 
Joseph, ete.” ] 2d ed. 
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in the direction of celibacy; and, if their theory was faulty, 
they still deserve the sympathy due to men, who in defiance 
of public opinion, refused to bow their necks to an extravagant 
and tyrannous superstition. 

We have thus arrived at the point of time when Jerome’s 
answer to Helvidius created a new epoch in the history of this 
controversy. And the following inferences are, if I mistake 
not, fairly deducible from the evidence produced. First: there 
is not the slightest indication that the Hieronymian solution 
ever occurred to any individual or sect or church, until it was 
put forward by Jerome himself. If it had been otherwise, 
writers like Origen, the two Hilaries, and Epiphanius, who 
discuss the question, could not have failed to notice it. 
Secondly : the Epiphanian account has the highest claims to 
the sanction of tradition, whether the value of this sanction 
be great or small. - Thirdly: this solution seems especially to 
represent the Palestinian view. 

In the year 382 (or 383) Jerome published his treatise ; and 
the effect of it is visible at once. 

AMBROSE in the year 392 wrote a work De Institutione Vir- 
ginis, in which he especially refutes the impugners of the 
perpetual virginity of the Lord’s mother. In a passage, which 
is perhaps intentionally obscure, he speaks to this effect : ‘The 
term brothers has a wide application; it is used of members 
of the same family, the same race, the same country. Witness 
the Lord’s own words: J will declare thy name to my brethren 
(Ps. xxii. 22). St. Paul too says: I could wish to be accursed 
Jor my brethren (Rom. ix. 3). Doubtless they might be called 
brothers as sons of Joseph, not of Mary. And if any one will 
go into the question carefully, he will find this to be the true 
account. For myself, I do not intend to enter upon this ques- 
tion; it is of no importance to decide what particular relation- 
ship is implied; it is sufficient for my purpose that the term 
‘“‘ brethren” is used in an extended sense (i.e. of others besides 
sons of the same mother).”! From this I infer that St. Ambrose 


1 The passage, which I have thus par- cupari docet Dominus ipse qui dicit: 
aphrased, is “Fratres autem gentis, et Narrabo nomen tuum fratribus meis; in 
generis, populi quoque consortium nun- medio ecclesiae laudabo te. Paulus quoque 
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Ce 


had heard of, though possibly not read, Jerome’s tract, in which 
he discourses on the wide meaning of the term; that, if he had 
read it, he did not feel inclined to abandon the view with which 
he was familiar, in favor of the novel hypothesis put forward 
by Jerome; and lastly, that seeing the importance of co-opera- 
tion against a common enemy, he was anxious not to raise 
dissensions among the champions of the perpetual virginity by 
the discussion of details. 

PELAGIUS, who commented on St. Paul a few years after 
Jerome, adopts his theory and even his langnage, unless his 
text has been tampered with here (Gal. i. 19). 

At the same time Jerome’s hypothesis found a much more 
weighty advocate in Sr. AveustinE. In his commentary on 
the Galatians indeed (i. 19), written about 394 while he was 
still a presbyter, he offers the alternative of the Hieronymian 
and Epiphanian accounts. But in his later works he consis- 
tently maintains the view put forward by Jerome in the treatise 
against Helvidius (In Joh. Evang. x. T. iii. P. 2, p. 368, ab. 
xxv, Li. P. 2, p.008; Lnarr.in Ps. exxvi. T. iy. P. 2, p: 
1443; Contr. Faust. xxii. 35, T. viii. p. 383; comp. Quaest. 
xvii. in Matih. T. iii. P. 2, p. 285). 

Thus supported, it won its way to general acceptance in the 
Latin Church ; and the WESTERN SERVICES recognize only one 
James besides the son of Zebedee, thus identifying the Lord’s 
brother with the son of Alphaeus. 

In the East it also met with a certain amount of success; 
but this was only temporary. CHrysostom wrote both before 
and after Jerome’s treatise had become generally known, and 
his expositions of the New Testament mark a period of tran- 
sition. In his Homilies on the earlier books he takes the 
Epiphanian view: St. James, he says, was at one time an un- 
believer, with the rest of the Lord’s brethren (on Matt. i. 25, T. 
vii. p. 77; John vii. 5, T. viii. p. 284 ; see also on 1 Cor. ix. 4, 


ait: Optabam ego anathema esse pro fratri- esse commune ” (T. ii. p. 260, ed. Ben.). 
bus meis. Potuerunt autem fratres esse St. Ambrose seems to accept so much of 
ex Joseph, non ex Maria. Quod quidem Jerome’s argument as relates to the wide 
si quis diligentius prosequatur inveniet. use of the term “ brothers,” and nothing 
Nos ea prosequenda non putavimus, quo- more. 

niam fraternum nomen liquet pluribus 
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T. x. p. 181 £) ; the resurrection was the turning-point in their 
career; they were called the Lord’s brethren as Joseph him- 
self was reputed the husband of Mary (on Matt. i. 25, 1. ¢.).2 
Hitherto he betrays no knowledge of the Hieronymian account. 
But in his exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 19), he 
not only speaks of James the Lord’s brother as if he were an 
apostle (which proves nothing), but also calls him the son of 
Clopas.? Thus he would appear meanwhile to have accepted 
the hypothesis of Jerome, and to have completed it by the 
identification of Clopas with Alphaeus. And THEODORET, who 
for the most part closely follows Chrysostom, distinctly repu- 
diates the older view: “ He was not, as some have supposed, 
a son of Joseph, the offspring of a former marriage, but was 
son of Clopas and cousin of the Lord; for his mother was the 


sister of the Lord’s mother.”’ 


But with these exceptions, the Epiphanian view maintained 


1A comment attributed to Chrysos- 
tom in Cramer’s Catena on 1 Cor. ix. 
4-7, but not found in the Homilies, is 
still more explicit: "AdeApobs Tod Kv- 
ptov A€yee TOUS vwuiobevTas eivat avTov 
GdeAMos: ered} yap ostos ó xpnuati (wy 
kal autos Kata THY Kowhy Sdtav emey 
aùtoús* Tovs ðè vioùs *Iwonp A€yet, ot 
GdeApol 700 Kuplou éxpnudricay dia Thy 
mpos Tiv Ccotdxov pynotelay Tod Iwan. 
Aéyet è "IdkwBov èriokorov ‘lepocoAtuwv 
kal "Iwonp dudvupoy TH watépt kal Zi- 
pwva kal *Iovda. I give the passage 
without attempting to correct the text. 
This note reappears almost word for 
word in the Oecumenian catena and in 
Theophylact. If Chrysostom be not 
the author, then we gain the testimony 
of some other ancient writer on the same 
side. Compare also the pseudo-Chry- 
sostom, Op. T. ii p. 797. 

The passages referred to in the text 
show clearly what was Chrysostom’s 
earlier view. To these may be added 
the comments on 1 Cor. xv. 7, T. x. 
355 D, where he evidently regards 
James as not one of the twelve; on 
Matt. x. 2 (vii. pp. 368, 369), where he 


makes James the son of Alphaeus a tax- 
gatherer, like Matthew, clearly taking 
them to be brothers; and on Matt. 
xxvii. 55, (vii. p. 827 a) where, like 
Gregory Nyssen, he identifies Mapla 
*Iax@Bov with the Lord’s mother. The 
accounts of Chrysostom’s opinion on 
this subject given by Blom, p. 111 sqq., 
and Mill, p. 284, note, are unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The Homilies on the Acts also take 
the same view (ix. pp. 23 B, 26 a), but 
though these are generally ascribed to 
Chrysostom, their genuineness is very 
questionable. In another spurious work, 
Opus imp. in Matth. T. vi. p. clxxiv E, 
the Hieronymian view appears; “ Jaco- 
bum Alphaei lapidantes: propter quae 
omnia Jerusalem destructa est a Ro- 
manis.” 

2 roy Tod KAoma, dep kal ó eday yeo Ths 
éseyev. He is referring, I suppose, to 
the lists of the apostles which mention 
James the son of Alphaeus. See above, 
p. 104. This portion of his exposition, 
however, is somewhat confused, and it 
is difficult to resist the suspicion that 
it has been interpolated. 


od 
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its ground in the Kast. It is found again in CYRIL or ALEX- 
ANDRIA for instance (glaphyr. in Gen. lib. vii. 221), and seems 
to have been held by later Greek writers almost, if not quite, 
universally. In THEOPHYLACT, indeed, (on Matt. xiii. 55, 
Gal. i. 19), we find an attempt to unite the two accounts. 
James, argues this writer, was the Lord’s reputed brother as 
the son of Joseph, and the Lord’s cousin as the son of Clopas ; 
the one was his natural, the other his legal father; Clopas 
having died childless, Joseph had raised up seed to his brother 
by his widow, according to the law of the levirate.t This novel 
suggestion, however, found but little favor, and the Eastern 
churches continued to distinguish between James the Lord’s 
brother and James the son of Alphaeus. The GREEK, SYRIAN, 
and Coptic CALENDARS assign a separate day to each. 

The table on the next page gives a conspectus of the patristic 
and early authorities. 


1 See the remarks of Mill, p. 228. 
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CONSPECTUS OF THE PATRISTIC AND EARLY 


A. Sons of Jo- 
seph and Mary. 


wife 


B. Sons of l 
seph by a former | 


C. Sons of the 


Virgin’s sister. 
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TERTULLIAN, 
HELVIDIvs, | 
Bonosvs, 

JOVINIANUS (?), 


ANTIDICOMARIANITES. 


GOSPEL OF PETER. 
PROTEVANGELI0M, etc. 
CLEMENT OF ALEX., 
ORIGEN, 

EUSEBIUS, 

HILARY OF POITIERS, 
AMBROSIASTER, 
GREGORY OF NYSSA, 
EPIPHANIUS, 
AMBROSE, 
[CHRYSOSTOM], 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


EASTERN SERVICES, 
(Greek, Syrian, and 
Coptic), | 


LATER GREEK 
WRITERS. 


JEROME, 

PELAGIUS, 
AUGUSTINE, 
[CHRYSOSTOM], 
THEODORET, 
WESTERN SERVICES, 


LATER LATIN WRITERS 


sense. James the 


Just not one of 


the Twelve. 


A. or B, “ Breth- 
ren” ina strict 


B or C: Per- 
petual virginity 


of Mary. 


— 


AUTHORITIES. 


EARLY VERSIONS, 


CLEMENTINE HOMI- 
LIES (?), 


ASCENTS OF JAMES, 
HEGESIPPUS, 


APOSTOLICAL CON- 
STITUTION, 


CYRIL OF JERUSA- 
LEM (?), 


VICTORINUS THE 
PHILOSOPHER. 


BASIL, 
CATHOLIC WRITERS 


GENERALLY. 


Uncertain. HEBREW GOSPEL, VICTORINUS PETAVIONENSIS. 


Levirate. 


THEOPHYLACT. 


III. 


ST. PAUL AND THE THREE. 


THREE, and three only, of the personal disciples and imme- 
diate followers of our Lord hold any prominent place in the 
apostolic records — James, Peter, and John; the first the 
Lord’s brother, the two latter the foremost members of the 
twelve. Apart from an incidental reference to the death of 
James the son of Zebedee, which is dismissed in a single sen- 
tence, the rest of the twelve are mentioned by name for the 
last time on the day of the Lord’s ascension. Thenceforward 
they disappear wholly from the canonical writings. 

And this silence also extends to the traditions of succeeding 
ages. We read, indeed, of St. Thomas in India, of St. Andrew 
in Scythia; but such scanty notices, even if we accept them 
as trustworthy, show only the more plainly how little the 
church could tell of her earliest teachers. Doubtless they 
labored zealously and effectively in the spread of the gospel; 
but, so far as we know, they have left no impress of their 
individual mind and character on the church at large. Occu- 
pying the foreground, and, indeed, covering the whole canvas 
of early ecclesiastical history, appear four figures alone, — St. 
Paul and the three apostles of the circumcision. 

Once, and it would appear not more than once, these four 
great teachers met together face to face. It was the one great 
crisis in the history of the church, on the issue of which was 
staked her future progress and triumph. Was she to open 
her doors wide, and receive all comers, to declare her legiti- 
mate boundaries co-extensive with the limits of the human 


race? Or was she to remain forever narrow and sectarian, 
17 129 
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a national institution at best, but most probably a suspected 
minority even in her own nation ? 

Not less important, so far as we can see, was the question 
at issue when Paul and Barnabas arrived at Jerusalem to 
confer with the apostles of the circumcision on the subject of 
the Mosaic ritual which then distracted the youthful church. 
It must therefore be an intensely interesting study to watch 
the attitude of the four great leaders of the church at this 
crisis, merely as a historical lesson. But the importance of 
the subject does not rest here. Questions of much wider 
interest are suggested by the accounts of this conference: 
What degree of coincidence or antagonism between Jewish 
and Gentile converts may be discerned in the church? What 
were the relations existing between St. Paul and the apostles 
of the circumcision? How far do the later sects of Ebionites 
on the one hand and Marcionites on the other, as they appear 
in direct antagonism in the second century, represent oppos- 
ing principles, cherished side by side within the bosom of 
the church and sheltering themselves under the names, or (as 
some have ventured to say) sanctioned by the authority, of 
the leading apostles? What, in fact, is the secret history 
—if there be any secret history — of the origin of catholic 
Christianity ? 

On this battle-field the most important of recent theological 
controversies has been waged; and it is felt. by both sides that 
the Hpistle to the Galatians is the true key to the position. 
In the first place, it is one of the very few documents of the 
apostolic ages whose genuineness has not been seriously chal- 
lenged by the opponents of revelation. Moreover, as the 
immediate utterance of one who himself took the chief part in 
the incidents recorded, it cannot be discredited as having 
passed through a colored medium or gathered accretions by 
lapse of time. And lastly, the very form in which the infor- 
mation is conveyed —by partial and broken allusions, rather 
than by direct and continuous statement — raises it beyond 
the reach of suspicion, even where suspicion is most active. 
Here, at least, both combatants can take their stand on common 
ground. Nor need the defenders of the Christian faith hesitate 
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to accept the challenge of their opponents, and try the question 
on this issue. If it be only interpreted aright, the Epistle to 
the Galatians ought to present us with a true, if only a partial, 
solution of the problem. 

Thus the attempt to decipher the relations between Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity in the first ages of the church is 
directly suggested by this epistle; and, indeed, any Com- 
mentary would be incomplete which refused to entertain the 
problem. This must be my excuse for entering upon a 
subject about which so much has been written, and which 
involves so many subsidiary questions. It will be impossi- 
ble within my limits to discuss all these questions in detail. 
The objections, for instance, which have been urged against 
the genuineness of a large number of the canonical and 
other early Christian writings, can only be met indirectly. 
Reasonable men will hardly be attracted towards a theory 
which can only be built on an area prepared by this wide 
clearance of received documents. At all events, there is, 
I think, no unfairness in stating the case thus: that, though 
they are supported by arguments drawn from other sources, 
the general starting-point of such objections is the theory 
itself. If, then, a fair and reasonable account can be given 
both of the origin and progress of the church generally, and 
of the mutual relations of its more prominent teachers, based 
on these documents assumed as authentic, a general answer 
will be supplied to all objections of this class. 

I purpose, therefore, to sketch in outline the progressive his- 
tory of the relations between the Jewish and Gentile converts 
in the early ages of the church, as gathered from the apostolic 
writings, aided by such scanty information as can be got to- 
gether from other sources. This will be a fit, and indeed a 
necessary, introduction to the subject with which the Epistle 
to the Galatians is more directly concerned — the positions 
occupied by St. Paul and the three apostles of the circumcision 
respectively. 

This history falls into three periods, which mark three 
distinct stages in its progress: (1) The Extension of the 
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Church to the Gentiles; (2) The Recognition of Gentile 
Liberty ; (3) The Emancipation of the Jewish Churches.! 


1. The Extension of the Church to the Gentiles. 


It appears from the apostolic history that the believers in 
the earliest days conformed strictly to Jewish customs in their 
religious life, retaining the fixed hours of prayer, attending the 
temple worship and sacrifices, observing the sacred festivals. 
The church was still confined to one nation, and had not yet 
broken loose from the national rites and usages. But these 
swathing bands, which were perhaps needed to support its 
infancy, would only cripple its later growth, and must be 
thrown off if it were ever to attain to a healthy maturity. 
This emancipation, then, was the great problem which the 
apostles had to work out. The Master himself had left no 
express instructions. He had charged them, it is true, to 
preach the gospel to all nations; but how this injunction was 
to be carried out, by what changes a national church must 
expand into an universal church, they had not been told. He 
had, indeed, asserted the sovereignty of the spirit over the 
letter; he had enunciated the great principle, as wide in its 
application as the law itself, that ‘‘ Man was not made for the 
the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man”; he had pointed to 
the fulfilment of the law in the gospel. So far he had dis- 
credited the law, but he had not deposed or abolished it. It 
was left to the apostles themselves, under the guidance of the 
Spirit, moulded by circumstances and moulding them in turn, 
to work out this great change. 

And soon enough the pressure of events began to be felt. 


1 Important works treating of the 
relations between the Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians are Lechler’s Apostolisches 
und Nachapostolisches Zeitalter (2te aul. 
1857) and Ritschl’s Entstehung der Alt- 
katholischen Kirche (2te aufl. 1857). I 
am indebted to both these works, but 
to the latter especially, which is very 
able and suggestive. Ritschl should be 
read in his second edition, in which, 


with a noble sacrifice of consistency to 
truth, he has abandoned many of his 
former positions, and placed himself in 
more direct antagonism to the Tiibin- 
gen school, in which he was educated. 
The historical speculations of that school 
are developed in Baur’s Paulus and 
Christenthum und die Christliche Kirche 
der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, and in 
Schwegler’s Ndchapostolisches Zeitalter. 
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The dispersion was the link which connected the Hebrews of 
Palestine with the outer world. Led captive by the power 
of Greek philosophy at Athens and Tarsus and Alexandria, 
attracted by the fascinations of Oriental mysticism in Asia, 
swept along with the busy whirl of social life in the city and 
court of the Caesars, these outlying members of the chosen 
race had inhaled a freer spirit and contracted wider interests 
than their fellow-countrymen at home. By a series of in- 
sensible gradations, — proselytes of the covenant, proselytes 
of the gate,’ superstitious devotees who observed the rites 
without accepting the faith of the Mosaic dispensation, curious 
lookers on, who interested themselves in the Jewish ritual as 
they would in the worship of Isis or of Astarte — the most 
stubborn zealot of the law was linked to the idolatrous heathen 
whom he abhorred and who despised him in turn. Thus the 
train was unconsciously laid, when the spark fell from heaven, 
and fired it. 

The very baptism of the Christian church opened the path 
for its extension to the Gentile world. On the first day of 
Pentecost were gathered together Hellenist Jews from all the 
principal centres of the dispersion. With them were assembled 
also numbers of incorporated Israelites, proselytes of the cov- 
enant. The former of these by contact with Gentile thought 
and life, the latter by the force of early habits and associations,? 
would accept and interpret the new revelation in a less rigorous 
spirit than the Hebrew zealot of Jerusalem. Each successive 
festival must have been followed by similar though less striking 
results. The stream of Hellenists and proselytes, constantly 


1 The distinction between proselytes 
of the covenant or of righteousness and 
proselytes of the gate is found in the 
Gemara. The former were circumcised, 
and observed the whole law; the latter 
acknowledged the God of Israel, and 
conformed to Jewish worship in some 
respects, but stood without the cove- 
nant, not having been incorporated by 
the initiatory rite. The former alone, 
it would appear, are called mposhAvror 
in the New Testament; the latter, who 


hardly form a distinct class, are oi 
ocBouevar Tov @edy, oi evoeBeis, etc. In 
speaking, therefore, of “proselytes of 
the gate,” I am using a convenient 
anachronism. 

2 « Trust not a proselyte,” said one 
of the rabbis, “ till twenty-four genera- 
tions; for he holds his leaven.” Yalkut 
(Shimoni) on Ruthi. 11, 12, § 601. See 
also the passages given by Danz in 
Meuschen, Test. Illustr. p. 651. 
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ebbing and flowing, must have swept away fragments at least 
of the new truth, purging it of some local encumbrances which 
would gather about it in the mother country, and carrying it, 
thus purged, to far distant shores. 

Meanwhile at Jerusalem some years passed away before the 
barrier of Judaism was assailed. The apostles still observed 
the Mosaic ritual; they still confined their preaching to Jews 
by birth, or Jews by adoption, the proselytes of the covenant. 
At length a breach was made, and the assailants, as might be 
expected, were Hellenists. The first step towards the creation 
of an organized ministry was also the first step towards the 
emancipation of the church. The Jews of Judea, ‘“ Hebrews 
of the Hebrews,” had ever regarded their Hellenist brethern 
with suspicion and distrust; and this estrangement reproduced 
itself in the Christian church. The interests of the Hellenist 
widows had been neglected in the daily distribution of alms. 
Hence “arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against the 
Hebrews” (Acts vi. 1), which was met by the appointment of 
seven persons specially charged with providing for the wants of 
these neglected poor. If the selection was made, as St. Luke’s 
language seems to imply, not by the Hellenists themselves, but 
by the church at large (vi. 2), the concession when granted 
was carried out in a liberal spirit. All the names of the seven 
are Greek, pointing to a Hellenist rather than a Hebrew ex- 
traction, and one is especially described as a proselyte, being 
doubtless chosen to represent a hitherto small but growing 
section of the community. À 

By this appointment the Hellenist members obtained a status 
in the church; and the effects of this measure soon became | 
visible. Two out of the seven stand prominently forward as 
the champions of emancipation, Stephen the preacher and 
martyr of liberty, and Philip the practical worker.! 


1JIn Nicolas, the only one of the 
remaining five whose name reappears in 
history, liberty is degraded into license. 
I see no valid reason for doubting the 
very early tradition that the Nicolaitanes 
(Apoc. ii. 6, 15) derived their name from 
him. If there was a traitor among the 


twelve, there might well be a heresiarch 
among the seven. Nor is it likely that 
an account so discreditable to one who 
in the New Testament is named only 
in connection with his appointment to 
an honorable office would have been 
circulated, unless there were some foun- 
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STEPHEN is the acknowledged forerunner of the apostle of 
the Gentiles. He was the first to “look steadfastly to the 
end of that which is abolished,” to sound the death-knell of 
the Mosaic ordinances and the temple worship, and to claim 
for the gospel unfettered liberty and universal rights. ‘“ This 
man,” said his accusers, ‘‘ ceaseth not to speak words against 
the holy place and the law; for we have heard him say that 
this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change 
the customs which Moses delivered us (va. e e e 
charge was only false, as misrepresenting the spirit which 
animated his teaching. The accused attempts no denial, but 
pleads justification. To seal this testimony the first blood of 
the noble army of martyrs is shed. 

The indirect consequences of his martyrdom extend far 
beyond the immediate effect of his dying words. A persecution 
“ arose about Stephen.” The disciples of the mother church 
“ were scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 
Samaria ” (viii. 1). Some of the refugees even “ travelled as 
far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch” (xi. 19). This dis- 
persion was, as we shall see, the parent of the first Gentile 
congregation. The church of the Gentiles, it may be truly 


said, was baptized in the blood of Stephen. 
The docirine, which Stephen preached and for which he 


died, was carried into practice by PHILIP. 


The sacred nar- 


rative mentions two incidents in his career, each marking an 


dation in fact. At the same time the 
Nicolaitanes may have exaggerated and 
perverted the teaching of Nicolas. Iren- 
aeus (i. 26, 3) and Hippolytus (Haer. 
vii. 36) believe him to have been the 
founder of the sect; while Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. ii. p. 411; iii. p. 522, 
Potter) attributes to him an ambiguous 
saying that “the flesh must be abused 
(cv mapaxpicbat TH capri), of which 
these Nicolaitanes perverted the mean- 
ing; and, in attempting to clear his 
reputation, relates a highly impronable 
story, which, if true, would be far from 
creditable. In another passage of Hip- 
polytus, a fragment preserved in Syriac 
(Lagarde’s Anecd. Syr. p. 87, Cowper’s 


Syr. Miscell. p. 55), and taken from the 
“Discourse on the Resurrection” ad- 
dressed to Mammaea, this writer again 
represents Nicolas as the founder of the 
sect, speaking of him as “stirred by a 
strange spirit,” and teaching that the 
resurrection is past (2 Tim. ii. 18), but 
not attributing to him any directly im- 
moral doctrines. A common interpre- 
tation, which makes Nicolaus a Greek 
rendering of Balaam, is not very happy ; 
for NixéAaos does not altogether corres- 
pond with any possible derivation of 
Balaam, least of all with 39 3>3 “the 
destroyer of the people,’ generally 
adopted by those who so explain Nikd= 
Aaos. See below, p. 146, note 1. 
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onward stride in the free development of the church. It is 
therefore not without significance that years afterwards we find 
him styled “ the evangelist’ (xxi. 8), as if he had earned this 
honorable title by some signal service rendered to the gospel. 
1. The Samaritan occupied the border land between the 
Jew and the Gentile. Theologically, as geographically, he 
was the connecting link between the one and the other. Half 
Hebrew by race, half Israelite in his acceptance of a portion 
of the second canon, he held an anomalous position, shunning 
and shunned by the Jew, yet clinging to the same promises 


and looking forward to the same hopes. 
of faith Philip offers the gospel to this mongrel people. 


With a bold venture 
His 


overtures are welcomed with joy, and ‘“ Samaria receives the 


word of God.” 


The sacred historian relates moreover, that 


his labors were sanctioned by the presence of the chief apostles, 
Peter and John, and confirmed by an outpouring of the Holy 


Spirit (viii. 14-17). 


« He who eats the bread of a Samaritan,” 


said the Jewish doctor, ‘is as one who eats swine’s flesh.” 1 
3 


« No Samaritan shall ever be made a proselyte. 
no share in the resurrection of the dead.” ? 


1 Mishnah Shebiith, viii. 10. 

2 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, 38. The passage 
so well illustrates the statement in the 
text, that I give it in full: “ What did 
Ezra and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel 
and Jehoshua the son of Jehozadak ? 
(They went) and they gathered together 
all the congregation into the temple of 
the Lord, and they brought three hun- 
dred priests, and three hundred children, 
and three hundred trumpets, and three 
hundred scrolls of the law in their hands, 
and they blew, and the Levites sang 
and played, and they banned the Cuth- 
aeans (Samaritans) by the mystery of 
the ineffable name, and by the writing 
which is written on the tables, and by 
the anathema of the upper (heavenly) 
court of justice, and by the anathema of 
the nether (earthly) court of justice, 
that no one of Israel should eat the 
bread of a Cuthaean for ever. Hence, 
they (the elders) said: Whosoever eats 


They have 
In opening her 


the bread of a Cuthaean is as if he ate 
swine’s flesh; and no Cuthaean shall 
ever be made a proselyte ; and they have 
no share in the resurrection of the dead ; 
for it is said (Ezra iv. 3) Ye have nothing 
todo with us to build an house unto our God, 
(that is) neither in this world nor in 
the future. And that they should have 
neither portion nor inheritance in Jeru- 
salem, as it is said (Neh. ii. 20), But ye 
had no portion nor right nor memorial in 
Jerusalem. And they communicated the 
anathema to Israel which is in Babylon. 
And they put upon them anathema 
upon anathema. And king Cyrus also 
decreed upon them an everlasting anath- 
ema, as it is said (Ezra vi. 12), And the 
God that has caused his name to dwell 
there,” ete. Several passages bearing on 
this subject are collected in the article 
“Samaritan Pentateuch,” by Mr. E. 
Deutsch, in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 
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treasures to this hated race, the church had surmounted the 
first barrier of prejudice behind which the exclusiveness of 
the nation had entrenched itself. To be a Samaritan was 
to have a devil, in the eyes of a rigid Jew (John viii. 48, 
comp. iv. 9). $ 

2. Nor was it long before Philip broke through a second 
and more formidable line of defence. The blood of the 
patriarchs, though diluted, still flowed in the veins of the 
Samaritans. His next convert had no such claim to respect. 
A descendant of the accursed race of Ham,! shut out from 
the congregation by his physical defect (Deut. xxiii. 1), the 
Ethiopian chamberlain labored under a twofold disability. 
This double line is assailed by the Hellenist preacher and 
taken by storm. The desire of the Ethiopian to know and to 
do God’s will is held by Philip to be a sufficient claim. He 
acts boldly and without hesitation. He accosts him, instructs 
him, baptizes him, then and there. 

The venture of the subordinate minister, however, still wanted 
the sanction of the leaders of the church. At length this 
sanction was given in a signal way. The apostles of the 
circumcision, even St. Peter himself, had failed hitherto to 
comprehend the wide purpose of God. With their fellow- 
countrymen they still “ held it unlawful for a Jew to keep 
company with or to come near an alien ” (x. 28). The time 
when the gospel should be preached to the Gentiles seemed 
not yet to have arrived; the manner in which it should be 
preached was still hidden from them. At length a divine 
vision scatters the dark scruples of Peter, teaching him to call 
no man “ common or unclean.” He goes himself and seeks 
out the devout Roman centurion Cornelius, whose household 
he instructs in the faith. The Gentile church, thus founded 
on the same ‘‘ rock ”? with the Jewish, receives also the same 
divine confirmation. As Peter began to speak, “the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, as it did” on the Jewish disciples on the 
first day of Pentecost (xi. 15). As if the approval of God 
could not be too prompt or too manifest, the usual sequence 

1 Amos ix. 7, “ Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O chil- 


dren of Israel.” 
18 
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is reversed and the outpouring of the Spirit precedes the rite 
of baptism (x. 44-48). 

The case of Cornelius does not, I think, differ essentially 
from the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. There is no ground 
for assuming dhat the latter was a proselyte of the covenant. 
His mutilation excluded him from the congregation by a 
Mosaic ordinance, and it is an arbitrary conjecture that the 
definite enactment of the law was overruled by the spiritual 
promise of the prophet (Isa. lvi. 8-5). This liberal interpreta- 
tion at all events accords little with the narrow and formal 
spirit of the age. Both converts alike had the inward quali- 
fication of ‘ fearing God and working righteousness” (x. 35) ; 
both alike were disabled by external circumstances, and the 
disabilities of the Ethiopian eunuch were even greater than 
those of the Roman centurion. If so, the significance of the 
conversion of the latter consists in this, that now in the case 
of the Gentile, as before in the case of the Samaritan, the 
principle asserted by the Hellenist Philip is confirmed by the 
apostles of the circumcision in the person of their chief, and 
sealed by the outpouring of the Spirit. 

Meanwhile others were asserting the universality of the 
church elsewhere, if not with the same sanction of authority, 
at all events with a larger measure of success. With the 
dying words of Stephen, the martyr of Christian liberty, still 
ringing in their ears, the persecuted brethren had fled from 
Jerusalem, and carried the tidings ọf the gospel to distant 
lands. At first they “ preached the word to none but to the 
Jews only ” (xi. 19). At length others bolder than the rest, 
“when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Gentiles, 
preaching the Lord Jesus.” Probably this was an advance 
even on the conversions of the Ethiopian eunuch and of 
Cornelius. These two converts at all events recognized the 
God of the old covenant. Now for the first time, it would 
seem, the gospel was offered to heathen idolaters. Here, as 
before, the innovators were not Hebrews, but Hellenists, “* men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene ” (xi. 20). Their success was signal: 
crowds flocked to hear them; and at Antioch first the brethren 
were called by a new name —a term of ridicule and contempt 
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then ; now the pride and glory of the civilized world. Hitherto 
the believers had been known as “Galileans”’ or “ Nazarenes”’ ; 
now they were called “ Christians.” The transition from a 
Jewish to a heathen term marks the point of time when the 
church of the Gentiles first threatens to supersede the church 
of the circumcision. 

Thus the first stage in the emancipation of the church was 
gained. The principle was broadly asserted that the gospel 
received all comers, asking no questions, allowing no impedi- 
ments, insisting on no preliminary conditions, if only she 
were satisfied that the petitioner “feared God and worked 
righteousness.” 


2. The Recognition of Gentile Liberty. 


It is plain that the principle, which had thus been assertea, 
involved consequences very much wider than were hitherto 
clearly foreseen and acknowledged. But between asserting a 
principle and carrying it out to its legitimate results, a long 
interval must necessarily elapse, for many misgivings have to 
be dissipated and many impediments overcome. 

So it was with the growth of Gentile Christendom. The 
Gentiles were. no longer refused admission into the church 
unless first incorporated with Israel by the initiatory rite. 
But many questions remained still unsettled. What was their 
exact position, when thus received? What submission, if any, 
must they yield to the Mosaic law? Should they be treated 
as in all respects on an equality with the true Israelite? Was 
it right for the Jewish Christian so far to lay aside the tradi- 
tions of his race, as to associate freely with his Gentile brother ? 
These must necessarily in time become practical questions, 
and press for a solution. 

At this point in the history of the church a new character 
appears on the scene. The mantle of Stephen has fallen on 
the persecutor of Stephen. Saut has been called to bear the 
name of Christ to the Gentiles. Descended of pure Hebrew 
ancestry, and schooled in the law by the most famous of living 
teachers, born and residing in a great university town, second 
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to none in its reputation for Greek wisdom and learning, 
inheriting the privileges and the bearing of a Roman citizen, 
he seemed to combine in himself all those varied qualifications 
which would best fit him for this work. These wide experiences, 
which had lain dormant before, were quickened into thought 
and life by the lightning flash on the way to Damascus; and 
stubborn zeal was melted and fused into large-hearted and 
comprehensive charity. From his conversion to the present 
time we read only of his preaching in the synagogues at 
Damascus (ix. 20, 22) and to the Hellenists at Jerusalem 
(ix. 29). But now the moment was ripe, when he must enter 
upon that wider sphere of action for which he had been 
specially designed. The Gentile church, founded on the 
« rock” must be handed over to the “ wise master-builder ” 
to enlarge and complete. So at the bidding of the apostles, 
Barnabas seeks out Saul in his retirement at Tarsus, and brings 
him to Antioch. Doubtless he seemed to all to be the fittest 
instrument for carrying out the work so auspiciously begun. 

Meanwhile events at Jerusalem were clearing the way for 
his great work. The star of Jewish Christendom was already 
on the wane, while the independence of the Gentiles was grad- 
ually asserting itself. Two circumstances especially were 
instrumental in reversing the positions hitherto held by these 
two branches of the church. 

1. It has been seen that the martyrdom of Stephen marked 
an epoch in the emancipation of the church. The martyrdom 
of James the son of Zebedee is scarcely less important in its 
influence on her progressive career. The former persecution 
had sown the disciples broad-cast over heathen lands; the 
latter seems to have been the signal for the withdrawal of the 
apostles themselves from Jerusalem. The twelve years, which 
according to an old tradition our Lord had assigned as the 
limit of their fixed residence there, had drawn to a close.! 
So, consigning the direction of the mother church to James 
the Lord’s brother and the presbytery, they depart thence to 
enter upon a wider field of action. Their withdrawal must 
have deprived the church of Jerusalem of half her prestige 


1 See p. 331, note 1. 
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and more than half her influence. Henceforth she remained 
indeed the mother church of the nation, but she was no longer 
the mother church of the world. 

2. About the same time another incident also contributed 
to lessen her influence. A severe famine devastated Palestine 
and reduced the Christian population to extreme want. Col- 
lections were made at Antioch, and relief was sent to the 
brethren in Judea. By this exercise of liberality, the Gentile 
churches were made to feel their own importance; while the 
recipients, thus practically confessing their dependence, were 
deposed from the level of proud isolation which many of them 
would gladly have maintained. This famine seems to have 
ranged over many years, or at all events its attacks were 
several times repeated. Again and again the alms of the 
Gentile Christians were conveyed by the hands of the Gentile 
apostles, and the churches of Judea laid themselves under 
fresh obligations to the heathen converts. 

Events being thus ripe, Saul, still residing at Antioch, is set 
apart by the Spirit for the apostleship of the Gentiles, to which 
he had been called years before. 

The gospel thus enters upon a new career of triumph. 
The primacy of the church passes from Peter to Paul — from 
the apostle of the circumcision to the apostle of the Gentiles. 
The centre of evangelical work is transferred from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch. Paul and Barnabas set forth on their first 
missionary tour. 

Though they give precedence everywhere to the Jews, their 
mission is emphatically to the Gentiles. In Cyprus, the first 
country visited, its character is signally manifested in the con- 
version of the Roman proconsul, Sergius Paulus. And soon 
it becomes evident that the younger church must supplant the 
elder. At Antioch in Pisidia matters are brought to a crisis: 
the Jews reject the offer of the gospel; the Gentiles entreat to 
hear the message. Thereupon the doom is pronounced: “ It 
was necessary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you; but seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles” 
(xiii. 46). The incidents at Pisidian Antioch foreshadow the 
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destiny which awaits the gospel throughout the world. Every- 
where the apostles deliver their message to the Jews first, and 
everywhere the offer rejected by them is welcomed by the 
heathen. The mission of Paul and Barnabas is successful, 
but its success is confined almost wholly to the Gentiles. They 
return to Antioch. 

Hitherto no attempt had been made to define the mutual 
relations of Jewish and Gentile converts. All such questions, 
it would seem, had been tacitly passed over, neither side per- 
haps being desirous of provoking discussion. But the inevitable 
crisis at length arrives. Certain converts, who had imported 
into the church of Christ the rigid and exclusive spirit of 
Pharisaism, stir up the slumbering feud at Antioch, starting 
the question in its most trenchant form. They desire to im- 
pose circumcision on the Gentiles, not only as a condition of 
equality, but as necessary to salvation (xv. 1). The imposition 
of this burden is resisted by Paul and Barnabas, who go on a 
mission to Jerusalem to confer with the apostles and elders. 

I have already given what seems to me the probable account 
of the part taken by the leading apostles in these controversies,! 
and shall have to return to the subject later. Our difficulty in 
reading this page of history arises not so much from the absence 
of light as from the perplexity of cross lights. The narratives 
of St. Luke and St. Paul only then cease to conflict, when we 
take into account the different positions of the writers and the 
different objects they had in view. 

At present we are concerned only with the results of this con- 
ference. These are twofold: First, the settlement of the points 
of dispute between the Jewish and Gentile converts: Secondly, 
the recognition of the authority and commission of Paul and 
Barnabas by the apostles of the circumcision. It will be nec- 
essary, as briefly as possible, to point out the significance of 
these two conclusions, and to examine how far they were rec- 
ognized and acted upon subsequently. 

1. The arrangement of the disputed points was effected by 
a mutual compromise. On the one hand, it was decided, once 
and forever, that the rite of circumcision should not be imposed 


1See p. 330 sq. 
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on the Gentiles. On the other, concessions were demanded of 
them in turn; they were asked to “ abstain from meats offered 
to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication.” 

The first of these decisions was a question of principle. If 
the initiatory rite of the old dispensation were imposed on all 
members of the Christian church this would be in effect to deny 
that the gospel was a new covenant; in other words, to deny 
its essential character! It was thus the vital point on which 
the whole controversy turned. And the liberal decision of the 
council was not only the charter of Gentile freedom, but the 
assertion of the supremacy of the gospel. 

On the other hand, it is not so easy to understand the bear- 
ing of the restrictions imposed on the Gentile converts. Their 
significance, in fact, seems to be relative rather than absolute. 
There were certain practices into which, though most abhorent 
to the feelings of their Jewish brethren, the Gentile Christians 
from early habit and constant association would easily be 
betrayed. These were of different kinds: some were grave 
moral offences, others only violations of time-honored observ- 
ances, inwrought in the conscience of the Israelite. After the 
large concession of principle made to the Gentiles in the 
matter of circumcision, it was not unreasonable that they 
should be required in turn to abstain from practices which 
gave so much offence to the Jews. Hence the prohibitions in 
question. It is strange, indeed, that offences so heterogeneous 
should be thrown together and brought under one prohibition ; 
but this is, perhaps, sufficiently explained by supposing the 
decree framed to meet some definite complaint of the Jewish 
brethren. If, in the course of the hot dispute which preceded 
the speeches of the leading apostles, attention had been spec- 
ially called by the Pharisaic party to these detested practices, 
St. James would not unnaturally take up the subject and pro- 
pose to satisfy them by a direct condemnation of the offences 
in question.? 


1 See Ritschl, p. 127. the conditions under which proselytes 
2 This seems to me much simpler of the gate were received by the Jews. 
than explaining the clauses as enforcing In this latter case mopvela will perhaps 
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It would betray great ignorance of human nature to suppose 
that a decision thus authoritatively pronounced must have 
silenced all opposition. If therefore we should find its pro- 
visions constantly disregarded hereafter, it is no argument 
against the genuineness of the decree itself. The bigoted 
minority was little likely to make an absolute surrender of its 
most stubborn prejudices to any external influence. Many 
even of those, who at the time were persuaded by the leading 
apostles into acquiescence, would find their misgivings return, 
when they saw that the effect of the decree was to wrest the 
sceptre from their grasp, and place it in the hands of the Gen- 
tile church. 

Even the question of circumcision, on which an absolute 
decision had been pronounced, was revived again and again. 
Long after, the Judaizing antagonists of St. Paul in Galatia 
attempted to force this rite on his Gentile converts. Perhaps, 
however, they rather evaded than defied the decree. They 
may, for instance, have no longer insisted upon it as a condi- 
tion of salvation, but urged it as a title to preference. But, 
however this may be, there is nothing startling in the fact 
itself. 

But while the emanctpating clause of the decree, though 
express and definite, was thus parried or resisted, the restric- 
tive clauses were with much greater reason interpreted with 
latitude. The miscellaneous character of these prohibitions 
showed that, taken as a whole, they had no binding force 
independently of the circumstances that dictated them. They 
were a temporary expedient, framed to meet a temporary 
emergency. Their object was the avoidance of offence in 
mixed communities of Jew and Gentile converts. Beyond 
this recognized aim, and the general understanding implied 
therein, the limits of their application were not defined. 
Hence there was room for much latitude in individual cases. 
St. James, as the head of the mother church, where the diff- 


refer to unlawful marriage, e.g. within These difficulties of interpretation are to 
the prohibited degrees of kindred (Lev. my mind a very strong evidence of the 
xvii. 18), as it is interpreted by Ritschl, genuineness of the decree. 

p. 129 sq., who ably maintains this view. 
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culties which it was framed to meet were most felt, naturally 
refers to the decree seven years after as still regulating the 
intercourse between Jewish and Gentile converts (xxi. 25). 
At Antioch, too, and in the neighboring churches of Syria and 
Cilicia, to which alone the apostolic letter was addressed, and 
on which alone, therefore, the enactments were directly bind- 
ing (xv. 23), it was doubtless long observed. The close com- 
munication between these churches and Jerusalem would at 
once justify and secure its strict observance. We read also 
of its being delivered to the brotherhoods of Lycaonia and 
Pisidia, already founded when the council was held, and near 
enough to Palestine to feel the pressure of Jewish feeling 
(xvi. 4). But as the circle widens, its influence becomes 
feebler. In strictly Gentile churches it seems never to have 
been enforced. St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, discusses 
two of the four practices which it prohibits without any 
reference to its enactments. Fornication he condemns abso- 
lutely, as defiling the body which is the temple of God (1 Cor. 
y. 1-13; vi. 18-20). Of eating meats sacrificed to idols he 
speaks as a thing indifferent in itself, only to be avoided in so 
far as it implies participation in idol-worship or is offensive to 
the consciences of others. His rule, therefore, is this: ‘“ Do 
not sit down to a banquet celebrated in an idol’s temple. You 
may say that in itself an idol is nothing, that neither the 
abstaining from meat nor the partaking of meat commends us 
to God. All this I grant is true; but such knowledge is dan- 
gerous. You are running the risk of falling into idolatry 
yourself; you are certainly by your example leading others 
astray ; you are, in fact, committing an overt act of treason to 
God; you are a partaker of the tables of devils. On the other 
hand, do not officiously inquire when you make a purchase at 
the shambles, or when you dine in a private house; but if, in 
such cases, you are plainly told that the meat has been offered 
in sacrifice, then abstain at all hazards. Lay down this rule, 
to give no offence either to Jews or Gentiles or to the churches 
of God” (1 Cor. viii. 1-13; x. 14-22). This wise counsel, if 
it disregards the letter, preserves the spirit, of the decree, 


which was framed for the avoidance of offence. But St. 
19 
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Paul’s language shows that the decree itself was not held 
binding, perhaps was unknown, at Corinth. Otherwise the 
discussion would have been foreclosed. Once again we come 
across the same topics in the apocalyptic message to the 
churches of Pergamos and Thyatira. The same irregularities 
prevailed here as at Corinth. There was the temptation, on 
the one hand, to impure living; on the other, to acts of con- 
formity with heathen worship which compromised their alle- 
giance to the one true God. Our Lord, in St. John’s vision, 
denounces them through the symbolism of the Old Testament 
history. In the church of Pergamos were certain Nicolaitanes, 
“holding the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balac to cast a 
stumbling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things 
sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication” (ii. 14). At 
Thyatira the evil had struck its roots deeper. The angel of 
that church is rebuked because he “ suffers his wife Jezebel, 
who calls herself a prophetess, and she teacheth and seduceth 
God’s servants to commit fornication, and to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols™ I see no reason for assuming a reference here 
to the apostolic decree. The two offences singled out are 
those to which Gentile churches would be most liable, and 
which at the same time are illustrated by the Old Testament 
parallels. If St. Paul denounces them independently of the 
decree, St. John may have done so likewise. In the matter 
of sacrificial meats, indeed, the condemnation of the latter is 
more absolute and uncompromising. But this is owing partly 
to the epigrammatic terseness and symbolic reference of the 
passage; partly, also, we may suppose, to the more definite 


form which the evil itself had assumed.! 


1 The coincidence of the two apostles 
extends also to their language. (1) If 
St. John denounces the offence as a 
following of Balaam, St. Paul uses the 
same Old Testament illustration, 1 Cor. 
x. 7, 8, “ Neither be ye idolaters, as were 
some of them; as it is written, The 
people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play; neither let us commit 
fornication, as some of them committed, 
and fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand.” (2) If St. John speaks “ of 


In both cases the 


casting a stumbling-block (oxdydadov) 
before the children of Israel,” the whole 
purport of St. Paul’s warning is “to give 
no offence” (uh cravdadrtew viii. 13, 
ampécKxoro ylvec@a, x. 82). With all 
these coincidences of matter and lan- 
guage, it is a strange phenomenon that 
any critic should maintain, as Baur, 
Zeller, and Schwegler have done, that 
the denunciations in the Apocalypse are 
directed against St. Paul himself. _ 
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practice was justified by a vaunted knowledge which held 
itself superior to any such restrictions.! But at Corinth this 
temper was still immature, and under restraint; while in the 
Asiatic churches it had outgrown shame, and broken out into 
the wildest excesses.? 

Thus, then, the decree was neither permanently nor uni- 
versally binding. But there was also another point which 
admitted much latitude of interpretation. What was under- 
stood to be the design of these enactments? They were 
articles of peace, indeed ; but of what nature was this peace to 
be? Was it to effect an entire union between the Jewish and 
Gentile churches—a complete identity of interests; or only 
to secure a strict neutrality —a condition of mutual toleration ? 
Were the Gentiles to be welcomed as brothers, and admitted 
at once to all the privileges of sons of Israel? Or was the 
church hereafter to be composed of two separate nationalities, 
as it were, equal and independent? Or, lastly, were the 
heathen converts to be recognized, indeed, but only as holding 
a subordinate position, like proselytes under the old covenant ? 
The first interpretation is alone consistent with the spirit of 
the gospel; but either of the others might honestly be main- 


1 Comp. Apoc. ii. 24 öso: obk Ëxovow 
Thy Sidaxhy TavTyy, trives ovK Eyywoay 
Ta Baléa tov Satava, ws Aéyovov. 
The false teachers boasted a knowledge 
of the deep things of God; they pos- 
sessed only a knowledge of the deep 
things of Satan. St. John’s meaning is 
illustrated by a passage in Hippolytus 
(Haeres. v. 6, p. 94) relating to the 
Ophites, who offer other striking resem- 
blances to the heretics of the apostolic 
age ; 
gdorovres povor TA BON yiv doer. 
St. Paul’s rebuke is very different in 
form, but the same in effect. He be- 
gins each time in a strain of noble 
irony. “ We all have knowledge”; “I 
speak as to wise men.” He appears 
to concede, to defer, to sympathize, 
eyen to encourage; and then he turns 
round upon the laxity of this vaunted 
wisdom, and condemns and crushes it: 


emekdAecoay ÉQUTOÙS yvworikovs, 


“I will eat no flesh while the world, 
standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend”; “I would not that ye should 
have fellowship with devils.” 

2 The subject of eiðwAóðura does not 
disappear with the apostolic age. It 
turns up again, for instance, in the 
middle of the second century, in Agrippa 
Castor (Euseb. H. E. iv. 7) writing 
against Basilides, and in Justin (Dial. 
35, p. 253 D), who mentions the Basili- 
deans among other Gnostic sects as 
“ participating in lawless and godless 
rites.” Comp. Orac. Sib. ii. 96. Both 
these writers condemn the practice, the 
latter with great severity. When the 
persecutions began, and the Christians 
were required to deny their faith by 
participating in the sacrifices, it became 
a matter of extreme importance to avoid 
any act of conformity, however slight. 
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tained without any direct violation of the letter of the decree. 
The church of Antioch, influenced doubtless by St. Paul, took 
the larger and truer view; Jewish and Gentile converts lived 
freely together as members of one brotherhood. A portion, at 
least, of the church of Jerusalem, “ certain who came from 
James,” adopted a narrower interpretation, and still clung to 
the old distinctions, regarding their Gentile brethren as un- 
clean, and refusing to eat with them. This was not the truth 
of the gospel, it was not the spirit of Christ; but neither was 
it a direct breach of compact. 

2. Scarcely less important than the settlement of the dis- 
puted points was the other result of these conferences, the 
recognition of St. Paul’s office and mission by the apostles of 
the circumcision. This recognition is recorded in similar 
language in the narrative of the Acts and in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. In the apostolic circular, inserted in the 
former, Paul and Barnabas are commended as “men who 
have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (xv. 26). In the conferences, as related in the latter, 
the three apostles, James, Peter, and John, seeing that “ the 
gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto him,” and 
“ perceiving the grace that was given unto him, gave to him 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that they should 
go unto the heathen ” (ii. 7-10). 

This ample recognition would doubtless carry weight with a 
large number of Jewish converts ; but no sanction of authority 
could overcome in others the deep repugnance felt to one who, 
himself a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” had systematically op- 
posed the law of Moses, and triumphed in his opposition. 
Henceforth St. Paul’s career was one life-long conflict with 
Judaizing antagonists. Setting aside the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, which were written too early to be affected by 
this struggle, all his letters addressed to churches, with but 
one exception,! refer more or less directly to such opposition. 
It assumed different forms in different places. In Galatia it 


1 This exception, the Epistle to the churches, in which special references 
Ephesians, may be explained by its char- would be out of place. 
acter as a circular letter to the Asiatic 
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was purely Pharisaic; in Phrygia and Asia it was strongly 
tinged with speculative mysticism ; but everywhere, and under 
all circumstances zeal for the law was its ruling passion. This 
systematic hatred of St. Paul is an important fact, which we 
are too apt to overlook, but without which the whole history 
of the apostolic ages will be misread and misunderstood. 


3. The Emancipation of the Jewish Churches. 


We have seen hitherto no signs of waning affection for the 
law in the Jewish converts to Christianity as a body. On the 
contrary, the danger which threatened it from a quarter so 
unexpected seems to have fanned their zeal to a red heat. 
Even in the churches of St. Paul’s own founding his name 
and authority were not powerful enough to check the en- 
croachments of the Judaizing party. Only here and there, in 
mixed communities, the softening influences of daily inter- 
course must have been felt, and the true spirit of the gospel 
insensibly diffused, inculcating the truth that “in Christ was 
neither Jew nor Greek.” 

But the mother church of Jerusalem, being composed en- 
tirely of Jewish converts, lacked these valuable lessons of daily 
experience. Moreover, the law had claims on a Hebrew of 
Palestine wholly independent of his religious obligations. To 
him it was a national institution, as well as a divine covenant. 
Under the gospel he might consider his relations to it in this 
latter character altered, but as embodying the decrees and 
usages of his country, it still demanded his allegiance. To be 
a good Christian he was not required to be a bad citizen. On 
these grounds the more enlightened members of the mother 
church would justify their continued adhesion to the law. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that St. Paul himself took 
a different view of their obligations. The apostles of the cir- 
cumcision, meanwhile, if, conscious themselves that the law 
was fulfilled in the gospel, they strove nevertheless by strict 
conformity to conciliate the zealots both within and without 
the church, were only acting upon St. Paul’s own maxim, 
who “became to the Jews a Jew, that he might gain the 
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Jews.” Meanwhile, they felt that a catastrophe was impend- 
ing, that a deliverance was at hand. Though they were left 
in uncertainty as to the time and manner of this divine event, 
the mysterious warnings of the Lord had placed the fact itself 
beyond a doubt. They might well, therefore, leave all per- 
plexing questions to the solution of time, devoting themselves, 
meanwhile, to the practical work which lay at their doors. 

And soon the catastrophe came which solved the difficult 
problem. The storm which had long been gathering burst 
over the devoted city. Jerusalem was razed to the ground, 
and the temple-worship ceased, never again to be revived (A.D. 
70). The Christians foreseeing the calamity had fled before the 
tempest; and at Pella, a city of the Decapolis, in the midst of 
a population chiefly Gentile, the church of the circumcision 
was reconstituted. They were warned to flee, said the story, 
by an oracle :! but no special message from heaven was needed 
at this juncture; the signs of the times, in themselves full of 
warning, interpreted by the light of the Master’s prophecies 
plainly foretold the approaching doom. Before the crisis came, 
they had been deprived of the counsel and guidance of the 
leading apostles. Peter had fallen a martyr at Rome; John 
had retired to Asia Minor; James the Lord’s brother was slain 
not long before the great catastrophe ; and some thought that 
the horrors of the Flavian war were the just vengeance of an 
offended God for the murder of so holy a man.? He was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin Symeon, the son of Clopas and nephew 
of Joseph. 

Under these circumstances the church was reformed at Pella. 
Its history in the ages following is a hopeless blank ;8 and it 


1 Euseb. H.E. iii. 5, kard Twa xpnoudy 
Tois avTd0t Soxiuors BV amoKaddpews €xdo- 
Oévta K.T.A. 

2 Hegesippus in Euseb. H. E. ii. 23, 
kal eùbùs Odeamaciayds ToAtopke? QÙTOÚS, 
and the pseudo-Josephus also quoted 
there, rara ðè cupBEeBnKev lovdalois Kat’ 
exdiknow *lak®Bov TOD Sikatov k.7.A. 

8 The church of Pella however con- 
tributed one author at least to the ranks 
of early Christian literature in Ariston, 


the writer of an apology in the form of 
a dialogue between Jason, a Hebrew 
Christian, and Papiscus, an Alexandrian 
Jew; see Routh, i. p. 93. One of his 
works however was written after the 
Bar-cochba rebellion, to which it alludes 
(Euseb. H. E. iv. 6); and from the pur- 
port of the allusion we may infer that it 
was this very dialogue. The expulsion 
of the Jews by Hadrian was a powerful 
common-place in the treatises of the 
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would be vain to attempt to fill in the picture from conjecture. 
We cannot doubt, however, that the consequences of the fall 
of Jerusalem, direct or indirect, were very great. In two 
points especially its effects would be powerfully felt, in the 
change of opinion produced within the church itself and in 
the altered relations between the converted and unconverted 
Jews. 

(1) The loss of their great leaders at this critical moment 
was compensated to the church of the circumcision by the stern 
teaching of facts. In the obliteration of the temple services 
they were brought at length to see that all other sacrifices 
were transitory shadows, faint emblems of the one Paschal 
Lamb, slain once and for ever for the sins of the world. In 
the impossibility of observing the Mosaic ordinances except in 
part, they must have been led to question the efficacy of the 
whole. And besides all this, those who had hitherto main- 
tained their allegiance to the law purely asa national institution, 
were by the overthrow of the nation set free henceforth from 
any such obligation. We need not suppose that these infer- 
ences were drawn at once, or drawn by all alike; but slowly 
and surely the fall of the city must have produced this effect. 

(2) At the same time it wholly changed their relations with 
their unconverted countrymen. Hitherto they had maintained 
such close intercourse that in the eyes of the Roman the 
Christians were as one of the many Jewish sects. Henceforth 
they stood in a position of direct antagonism. The sayings 
ascribed to the Jewish rabbis of this period are charged with 


attributed it to Ariston. The name of 
the author, however, is of little conse- 


Apologists; see e.g. Justin Martyr, Apol. 
i.47. On the other hand, it cannot have 


been written long after, for it was quoted 
by Celsus (Orig. c. Cels. iv. 52, p. 544, 
Delarue). The shade of doubt which 
rests on the authorship of this dialogue 
is very slight. Undue weight seems to 
be attributed to the fact of its being 
quoted anonymously ; e.g. in Westcott’s 
Canon, p. 106, Donaldson’s Christian 
literature, ete. ii. p. 58. If I am right in 
conjecturing that the reference to the 
banishment of the Jews was taken from 
this dialogue, Eusebius himself directly 


quence, for the work was clearly written 
by a Hebrew Christian not later than 
the middle of the second century. Who- 
ever he may have been, the writer was 
no Ebionite, for he explained Gen. i. 1, 
“Tn Filio fecit Deus coelum et terram ” 
(Hieron. Quaest. Hebr. in Gen. T. iii. p.305, 
ed. Vall.); and the fact is important, as 
this is the earliest known expression 
of Hebrew Christian doctrine after the 
canonical writings, except perhaps the 
Testaments of the twelve Patriarchs. 
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the bitterest reproaches of the Christians, who are denounced 
as more dangerous than the heathen, and anathemas against 
the hated sect were introduced into their daily prayers! The 
probable cause of this change is not far to seek. While the 
catastrophe was still impending, the Christians seem to have 
stood forward and denounced the national sins which had 
brought down the chastisement of God on their country. In 
the traditional notices at least this feature may be discerned. 
Nor could they fail to connect together as cause and effect the 
stubborn rejection of Messiah and the coming doom which he 
himself had foretold. And when at length the blow fell, by 
withdrawing from the city and refusing to share the fate of 
their countrymen, they declared by an overt act that henceforth 
they were strangers, that now at length their hopes and 
interests were separated. 

These altered relations both to the Mosaic law and to the 
Jewish people must have worked as leaven in the minds of 
the Christians of the circumcision. Questions were .asked 
now, which from their nature could not have been asked 
before. Difficulties hitherto unfelt seemed to start up on all 
sides. The relations of the church to the synagogue, of the 
gospel to the law, must now be settled in some way or other. 
Thus diversities of opinion, which had hitherto been lulled in 
a broken and fitful slumber suddenly woke up into dangerous 
activity. The apostles, who at an earlier date had moderated 
extreme tendencies, and to whom all would have looked in- 
stinctively for counsel and instruction, had passed away from 
the scene. One personal follower of the Lord, however, still 
remained, Symeon, the aged bishop who had succeeded James.” 
At length he too was removed. After a long tenure of office he 
was martyred at a very advanced age, in the ninth year of Trajan 
(4.D.106). His death, according to Hegesippus, was the signal 
for a shameless outbreak of multitudinous heresies, which had 

1 See especially Graetz, Geschichte der 2 Hegesippus in Euseb. H. Æ. iy. 22. 
Juden, iv. p. 112 sqq. The antagonism This writer also mentions grandsons of 
between the Jews and Christians at this Jude the Lord’s brother as ruling over 
period is strongly insisted upon by this the churches and surviving till the time 


writer, whose account is the more strik- of Trajan. H.E. iii. 32. 
ing as given from a Jewish point of view. 
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hitherto worked under-ground, the church having as yet pre- 
served her virgin purity undefiled! Though this early historian 
has interwoven many fabulous details in his account, there 
seems no reason to doubt the truth of the broad statement, 
confirmed as it is from another source,” that this epoch was 
the birth-time of many forms of dissent in the church of the 
circumcision. 

How far these dissensions and diversities of opinion had 
ripened meanwhile into open schism, to what extent the 
majority still conformed to the Mosaic ordinances (as for 
instance in the practice of circumcision and the observance 
of the Sabbath), we have no data to determine. But the work 
begun by the fall of Jerusalem was only at length completed 
by the advent of another crisis. By this second catastrophe 
the church and the law were finally divorced; and the mal- 
contents who had hitherto remained within the pale of the 
church became declared separatists. 

A revolution of the Jews broke out in all the principal centres 
of the dispersion (A.D. 182-135). The flame thus kindled in the 
dependencies spread later to the mother country. In Palestine 
a leader started up, professing himself to be the long promised 
Messiah, and in reference to the prophecy of Balaam styling 
himself “ Bar-cochba,” “the Son of the Star.” We have the tes- 
timony of one who wrote while these scenes of bloodshed were 
still fresh in men’s memories, that the Christians were the 
chief sufferers from this rebel chieftain.2 Even without such 
testimony this might have been safely inferred. Their very 
existence was a protest against his claims: they must be 
denounced and extirpated, if his pretensions were to be made 
good. The cause of Bar-cochba was taken up as the cause of 
the whole Jewish nation, and thus the antagonism between 
Judaism and Christianity was brought to a head. After a 


1 Euseb. H. E. iii. 32, emaréyer Ós pa 3 Justin, Apol. i. 31, p. 72 E, èv T viv 
péxpi Tv TÓTE xpóvæv mapðévos kaðapà ‘yeyevnucvp “lovdaikG moAcuw BapxwxéßBas 
kal addidpOopos čpewev ý èrkàncla, èv 6 THs 'Iovõalwv amootdcews apxnyéeTns 
ahw Tov oKdTEL PwArcvdvTwy eioért TóTE XpioTiavoùs póvovs eis Tiuwplas Õewds, 
Tov, el Kal Twes SwipxXov, Tapapbelpew ei pù apvoivto "Incoty Toy Xpiordy ral 
EMLXELPOVYTwY K.T-A. COMP. IV. 22. BAacgpnmotev, éxéAcvey GmdyerOa. 

2 See below, p. 163, note 3, 

20 
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desperate struggle the rebellion was trampled out, and the 
severest vengeance taken on the insurgents. The practice of 
circumcision and the observance of the Sabbath — indeed all 
the distinguishing marks of Judaism — were visited with the 
severest penalties. On the other hand, the Christians, as the 
avowed enemies of the rebel chief, seem to have been favorably 
received. On the ruins of Jerusalem Hadrian had built his 
new city Aelia Capitolina. Though no Jew was admitted 
within sight of its walls, the Christians were allowed to settle 
there freely.! Now for the first time a Gentile bishop was 
appointed, and the church of Jerusalem ceased to be the church 
of the circumcision? 

The account of Eusebius seems to imply that long before this 
disastrous outbreak of the Jews the main part of the Christians 
had left their retirement in Pella, and returned to their original 
home. At all events, he traces the succession of bishops of 
Jerusalem in an unbroken line from James the Lord’s brother 
until the foundation of the new city.2 If so, we must imagine 
the church once more scattered by this second catastrophe, and 
once more reformed when the terror was past. But the chureh 
of Aelia Capitolina was very differently constituted from the 
church of Pella or the church of Jerusalem ; a large proportion 
of its members, at least, were Gentiles.4 Of the Christians of 
the circumcision not a few doubtless accepted the conqueror’s 
terms, content to live henceforth as Gentiles, and settled down 
in the new city of Hadrian. But there were others who clung 
to the law of their forefathers with a stubborn grasp, which no 
force of circumstances could loosen; and henceforward we 
read of two distinct sects of Judaizing Christians, observing 
the law with equal rigor, but observing it on different grounds.® 


1 Justin, Apol. i. 47, p. 84 B, Dial. 110, 
p. 337D; Ariston of Pella in Euseb. 
H. E. iv. 6; Celsus in Orig. c. Cels: 
viii. 69. 

2 Sulpicius Severus (H. S. ii. 31), 
speaking of Hadrian’s decree says: 
“Quod quidem Christianae fidei pro- 
ficiebat, quia tum pene omnes Christum 
Deum sub legis observatione credebant ; 
nimirum id Domino ordinante disposi- 


tum, ut legis servitus a libertate fidei 
atque ecclesiae tolleretur.” 

3 H. E. iii. 82,35; iv. 5. Eusebius 
seems to narrate all the incidents affect- 
ing the church of the circumcision dur- 
ing this period, as taking place not at 
Pella, but at Jerusalem. 

4 Euseb. H. E. iv. 6 rhs aùróðı kkàn- 
alas èg eOvGy cuyKpoTnbeions. 

5 As early as the middle of the second 
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1. The NAzARENES appear at the close of the fourth century 
as a small and insignificant sect dwelling beyond the Jordan 


in Pella and the neighboring places.1 


Indications of their 


existence, however, occur in Justin two centuries and a half 
earlier ; and both their locality and their name carry us back 
to the primitive ages of Jewish Christianity. Can we doubt 
that they were the remnant of the fugitive church, which re- 
fused to return from their exile with the majority to the now 


century Justin Martyr distinguishes two 
classes of Judaizers; those who retain- 
ing the Mosaic law themselves did not 
wish to impose it on their Gentile breth- 
ren, and those who insisted upon con- 
formity in all Christians alike as a 
condition of communion and a means 
of salvation (Dial. c. Tryph. § 47; see 
Schliemann, Clement. p. 553 sqq.). In 
the next chapter Justin alludes with 
disapprobation to some Jewish converts 
who held that our Lord was a mere 
man; and it seems not unreasonable to 
connect this opinion with the second of 
the two classes before mentioned. We 
thus obtain a tolerably clear view of their 
distinctive tenets. But the first direct 
and definite account of both sects is 
given by the fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury, especially Epiphanius and Jerome, 
who distinguish them by the respective 
names of “ Nazarenes”’ and “Ebionites.” 
Trenaeus (i. 26.2) Tertullian (de Praescr. 
33), and Hippolytus (Haer. vii. 34, p. 
257) contemplate only the second, whom 
they call Ebionites. The Nazarenes, in 
fact, being for the most part orthodox 
in their creed, and holding communion 
with catholic Christians, would not gen- 
erally be included in the category of here- 
tics; and, moreover, being few innumber 
and living in an obscure region, they 
would easily escape notice. Origen (c. 
Cels. v. 61) mentions two classes of 
Christians who observe the Mosaic law, 
the one holding with the catholics that 
Jesus was born of a Virgin, the other, 
that he was conceived like other men; 
and both these he calls Ebionites. In 


another passage he says, that both classes 
of Ebionites (EBiwvaior dupdrepor) reject 
St. Paul’s Epistles (v.65). If these two 
classes correspond to the “ Nazarenes ” 
and “ Ebionites ” of Jerome, Origen’s in- 
formation would seem to be incorrect. 
On the other hand, it is very possible 
that he entirely overlooks the Nazarenes, 
and alludes to some differences of opin- 
ion among the Ebionites properly so 
called ; but in this case it is not easy to 
identify his two classes with the Pharisaic 
and Essene Ebionites, of whom I shall 
have to speak later. Eusebius, who also 
describes two classes of Ebionites (H. E. 
ill. 27), seems to have taken his account 
wholly from Irenaeus and Origen. Tf, 
as appears probable, both names, “ Naz- 
arenes ” and “ Ebionites,” were originally 
applied to the whole body of Jewish 
Christians indiscriminately, the confu- 
sion of Origen and others is easily ex- 
plained. In recent times, since Gieseler 
published his treatise Ueber die Nazarder 
und Ebioniten (Staudlin. u. Tzschirner, 
Archiv. für Kirchengesch. iv. p. 279 sqq. 
1819), the distinction has been generally 
recognized. A succint and good account 
of these sects of Judaizers will be found 
in Schliemann, Clement. p. 449 sqq. where 
the authorities are given; but the dis- 
covery of the work of Hippolytus has 
since thrown fresh light on the Essene 
Ebionites. The portion of Ritschl’s 
work (p. 152 sqq.) relating to these sects 
should be consulted. 

1 Epiphan. Haeres. xxix. 7; comp. 
Hieron. de vir. ill. § 3. 
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Gentile city, some because they were too indolent, or too sat- 
isfied to move, others because the abandonment of the law 
seemed too heavy a price to pay for Roman forbearance ? 

The account of their tenets is at all events favorable to this 
inference.1 They held themselves bound to the Mosaic ordi- 
nances, rejecting, however, all Pharisaic interpretations and 
additions. Nevertheless, they did not consider the Gentile 
Christians under the same obligations, or refuse to hold com- 
munion with; and in the like spirit—2in this distinguished 
from all other Judaizing sectarians—they fully recognized the 
work and mission of St. Paul.2 It is stated, moreover, that 
they mourned over the unbelief of their fellow-countrymen, 
praying for and looking forward to the time when they too 
should be brought to confess Christ. Their doctrine of the 
person of Christ has been variously represented; but this 
seems, at all events, clear that, if it fell short of the catholic 
standard, it rose above the level of other Judaic sects. The 
fierce and indiscriminate verdict of Epiphanius, indeed, pro- 
nounces these Nazarenes “ Jews, and nothing else”: ® but his 
contemporary Jerome, himself no lenient judge of heresy, 
whose opinion was founded on personal intercourse, regards 
them more favorably. In his eyes they seem to be separated 
from the creeds and usages of catholic Christendom chiefly by 
their retention of the Mosaic law. 

Thus they were distinguished from other Judaizing sects by 
a loftier conception of the person of Christ, and by a frank 
recognition of the liberty of the Gentile churches and the com- 
mission of the Gentile apostle. These distinguishing features 
may be traced to the lingering influence of the teaching of the 
apostles of the circumcision. To the example of these same 
apostles also they might have appealed in defending their rigid 


1 See the account in Schliemann, p. 
445 sqq., with the authorities there given, 
and compare Ritschl. p. 152 sqq. 

2 Hieron. in Js. ix. 1 (T. iv. p. 130), 
“ Nazaraei hunc locum ita expla- 
nare conantur: Adveniente Christo et 
praedicatione illius coruscante prima 
terra Zabulon et terra Nephthali scriba- 
rum et Pharisaeorum est erroribus libe- 


..... 


rata et gravissimum traditionum Judai- 
carum jugum excussit de cervicibus suis. 
Postea autem per evangelium apostoli 
Pauli, qui novissimus apostolorum om- 
nium fuit, ingravata est, id est, multi- 
plicata praedicatio; .et in terminos 
gentium et viam universi maris Christi 
evangelium splenduit.” 
$ Haeres. xxx. 9. 
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observance of the Mosaic law. But herein, while copying the 
letter, they did not copy the spirit of their model; for they 
took no account of altered circumstances. 

Of this type of belief, if not of this very Nazarene sect, an 
early document still extant furnishes an example. The book 
called the “ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ” ! was cer- 
tainly written after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
probably before the rebellion of Bar-cochba, but may be later.? 
With some alien features, perhaps stamped upon it by the 
individual writer, it exhibits generally the characteristics of 


this Nazarene sect. 


In this respect, at least, it offers a re- 


markable parallel, that to a strong Israelite feeling it unites 


the fullest recognition of the Gentile churches. 


1Ttis printed in Grabe’s Spicil. SS. 
Patr. i. p. 145 sqq. (ed. 2, 1700), and in 
Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 
p- 519 sgg. (ed. 2, 1722). Ritschl in 
his first edition had assigned this work 
to a writer of the Pauline school. His 
opinion was controverted by Kayser in 
the Strasburg. Beitr. z.den Theol. Wis- 
sensch. iii. p. 107 (1851), and with char- 
acteristic honesty he withdrew it in his 
second edition, attributing the work toa 
Nazarene author (p. 172 sqq.). Mean- 
while Ritschl’s first view had been 
adopted in a monograph by Vorstman, 
Disquis. de Test. XII. Patr. (Roterod. 
1857), and defended against Kayser. 
The whole tone and coloring of the 
book, however, seem to show very 
plainly that the writer was a Jewish 
Christian, and the opposite view would 
probably never have been entertained 
but for the preconceived theory that a 
believer of the circumcision could not 
have written so liberally of the Gentile 
Christians and so honorably of St. Paul. 
Some writers, again, who have main- 
tained the Judaic authorship (Kayser, 
for instance, whose treatise I only know 
at second hand) have got over this as- 
sumed difficulty by rejecting certain 
passages as interpolations. On the other 
hand, Ewald pronounces it “ mere folly 
to assert that Benj. c. 11 (the prophecy 


Our Lord is 


about St. Paul) was a later addition to 
the work” (Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. vii. p. 
329), and certainly such arbitrary as- 
sumptions would render criticism hope- 
less. 

Whether Ritschl is right or not in 
supposing that the author was actually 
a Nazarene, it is difficult and not very 
important to decide. The really im- 
portant feature in the work is the com- 
plexion of the opinions. Ido not think, 
however, that the mere fact of its having 
been written in Greek proves the author 
to have been a Hellenist (Ewald, 2b. 
p- 333). 

2 The following dates have been 
assigned to it by recent critics: A.D. 
100-135 (Dorner), 100-120 (Wieseler), 
133-163 (Kayser), 100-150 (Nitzsch, 
Liicke), 117-193 (Gieseler), 100-200 
(Hase), about 150 (Reuss), 90-110 
(Ewald). These dates, except the last, 
are taken from Vorstman, p. 19 sqq., 
who himself places it soon after the 
fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). The fre- 
quent references to this event fix the 
earliest possible date, while the absence 
of any allusion to the rebellion of Bar- 
cochba seems to show that it was 
written before that time. It is directly 
named by Origen (Hom. in Jos. xv. 6), 
and probably was known to Tertullian 
(c. Mare. v. 1, Scorpiace 13). 
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represented as the renovator of the law;! the imagery and 
illustrations are all Hebrew; certain virtues are strongly com- 
mended, and certain vices strongly denounced, by a Hebrew 
standard ; many incidents in the lives of the patriarchs are de- 
rived from some unknown legendary Hebrew source.? Nay, 
more: the sympathies of the writer are not only Judaic, but 
Levitical. The Messiah is represented as a descendant not of 
Judah only, but of Levi also. Thus he is High-priest as well 
as King; but his priestly office is higher than his kingly, as 
Levi is greater than Judah ;* the dying patriarchs one after 
another enjoin obedience to Levi; to the Testament of Levi 
are consigned the most important prophecies of all; the char- 
acter of Levi is justified, and partially cleansed of the stain 
which in the Old Testament narrative attaches to it Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the admission of the Gentiles into the 
privileges of the covenant is a constant theme of thanksgiving 
with the writer, who mourns over the falling away of the 
Jews, but looks forward to their final restitution. And into 
the mouth of the dying Benjamin he puts a prophecy fore- 
telling an illustrious descendant, who is to “arise in after 
days, beloved of the Lord, listening to his voice, enlightening 
all the Gentiles with new knowledge”; who is to be ‘in the 
synagogues of the Gentiles until the completion of the ages, 
and among their rulers as a musical strain in the mouth of 
all”; who shall “be written in the holy books, he and his 
work and his word, and shall be the elect of God forever.” ® 


1 Levi 10, avaxaworowotvta Thy vomov 
èv Suvduer SWicrov. “The law of God,” 
“the law of the Lord,’ are constant 
phrases with this writer: Levi 13, 19; 
Judas 18,26; Issach.5; Zabul.10; Dan 
6; Gad 3; Aser 2, 6,7; Joseph 11; Benj. 
10; see also Nepht.8. His language in 
this respect is formed on the model of 
the Epistle of St. James, as Ewald re- 
marks (p. 329). Thus the law of God 
with him “is one with the revealed will 
of God, and he never, therefore, under- 
stands it in the narrow sense of a Jew, 
or even of an Ebionite.” 

2 See Ewald, Gesch. i. p. 490. 


8 Simeon 5, 7; Issach. 5; Dan 5; 
Nepht. 6, 8; Gad 8; Joseph 19; besides 
the passages referred to in the next note. 

4 Ruben 6, mpds tov Aevt evyyicate..... 
aùTòs yap evroynoe Tov *IopaiA Kal Toy 
*Iovdav ; Judas 21, kal viv Téxva uov aya- 
mhoaTe Tov Aevt..... èuo? yàp čðwre Kiipios 
Thv Bactrciay kàkeivw Thy iepatelav kal 
brérate thy Bacirclay TH iepwoúvn' èuol 
COwke TH Cm THs yns KaKelyp Ta èv 
ovpavois ; ib. 25, Aevt mp@ros, SevTepos 
eye; Nepht. 5, Aevt éxpdtnoe tov iAtov 
kal *Iovdas pasas èrlase Thy oeAYHY. 

5 Levi 6, 7. 

€ Benj. 11. Besides this prophecy the 
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2. But, besides these Nazarenes, there were other Judaizing 
sects, narrow and uncompromising, to whose principles or 
prejudices language such as I have just quoted would be most 
abhorrent. 

The Exionrres were a much larger and more important 
body than the Nazarenes. They were not confined to the 
neighborhood of Pella, or even to Palestine and the surround- 
ing countries, but were found in Rome, and probably, also, in 
all the great centres of the dispersion.1 Not content with 
observing the Mosaic ordinances themselves, they maintained 
that the law was binding on all Christians alike, and regarded 
Gentile believers as impure because they refused to conform. 
As a necessary consequence they rejected the authority and 
the writings of St. Paul, branding him as an apostate, and 
pursuing his memory with bitter reproaches. In their theology, 
also, they were far removed from the catholic church, holding 
our Lord to be a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, who 
was justified, as any of themselves might be justified, by his 
rigorous performance of the law.? 

If the Nazarenes might have claimed some affinity to the 
apostles of the circumcision, the Ebionites were the direct 
spiritual descendants of those false brethren, the Judaizers of 
the apostolic age, who first disturbed the peace of the Anti- 
ochene church, and then dogged St. Paul’s footsteps from city 
to city, everywhere thwarting his efforts and undermining his 
authority. If Ebionism was not primitive Christianity, neither 
was it a creation of the second century. As an organization, 
a distinct sect, it first made itself known, we may suppose, in 
the reign of Trajan; but as a sentiment it had been harbored 


within the church from the very earliest days. 


the work presents several coincidences 
of language with St. Paul (see Vorst- 
man, p. 115 sqq.), and at least one quo- 
tation, Levi 6, @pOace Se 7 dpyh Kuptov 
èr’ aùToùs eis TéAos, from 1 Thess. ii. 16. 
On the whole, however, the language in 
the moral and didactic portions takes its 
color from the Epistle of St. James, and 
in the prophetic and apocalyptic from 
the Revelation of St. John. 


Moderated by 


1 Epiphan. Haeres. xxx. 18. 

2 For the opinions of these Ebionites, 
see the references in Schliemann, p. 481 
sqq, and add Hippol. Haer. vii. 34, 
ei yap kal Erepds Tis TmemorjKer Tà èv 
voue mpooretayueva, jv by exeivos ó 
Xpiotds: divacbae 5é Kal EavTods duolws 
TojcavtTas Xpirtovs yeverOu kal yap 
kal aùTòv. duolws tvOpwroy civat mac 
Aéyouow. 
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the personal influence of the apostles, soothed by the general 
practice of their church, not yet forced into declaring them- 
selves by the turn of events, though scarcely tolerant of others, 
these Judaizers were tolerated for a time themselves. The 
beginning of the second century was a winnowing season in 
the church of the circumcision. 

The form of Ebionism: which is most prominent in early 
writers, and which I have hitherto had in view, is purely 
Pharisaic ; but we meet also with another type, agreeing with 
the former up to a certain point, but introducing at the same 
time a new element, half ascetic, half mystical. 

This foreign element was probably due to Essene influences. 
The doctrines of the Christian school bear so close a resem- 
blance to the characteristic features of the Jewish sect as to 
place their parentage almost beyond a doubt ;? and, moreover, 
the head-quarters of these heretics— the countries bordering 
on the Dead Sea — coincide roughly with the head-quarters of 
their prototype. This view, however, does not exclude the 
working of other influences more directly Gnostic or Oriental; 
and as this type of Ebionism seems to have passed through 
different phases at different times, and, indeed, to have com- 
prehended several species at the same time, such modifications 
ought probably to be attributed to forces external to Judaism. 
Having regard, then, to its probable origin, as well as to its 
typical character, we can hardly do wrong in adopting the 
name Lssene or Gnostic Ebionism, to distinguish it from the 
common type, Pharisaic Ebionism or Ebionism Proper. 

If Pharisaig Ebionism was a disease inherent in the church 
of the circumcision from the first, Essene Ebionism seems to 
have been a later infection caught by external contact. In 


1 The following opinions were shared 
by all Ebionites alike: (1) The recogni- 
tion of Jesus as Messiah; (2) The de- 
nial of his divinity; (3) The universal 
obligation of the law; (4) The rejection 
and hatred of St. Paul. Their differ- 
ences consisted in (1) Their view of 
what constituted the law, and (2) Their 
conception of the person of Christ; e.g. 
whether he was born of a virgin or in 


the course of nature; what supernatural 
endowments he had, and at what time 
they were bestowed on him— whether 
at his birth or at his baptism, ete. 

The Ebionites of earlier writers, as 
Trenaeus and Hippolytus, belong to the 
Pharisaic type; while those of Epipha- 
nius are strongly Essene. 

2 See especially the careful investiga- 
tion of Ritschl, p. 204 sqq. 
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the Palestinian church, at all events, we see no symptoms of 
it during the apostolic age. Itis a probable conjecture that, 
after, the destruction of Jerusalem, the fugitive Christians, 
living in their retirement in the neighborhood of the Essene 
settlements, received large accessions to their numbers from 
this sect, which thus inoculated the church with its peculiar 
views.! It is at least worthy of notice that in a religious 
work emanating from this school of Ebionites, the “ true 
gospel” is reported to have been first propagated ‘ after the 
destruction of the holy place.” ? 

This younger form of Judaic Christianity seems soon to 
have eclipsed the elder. In the account of Ebionism given by 
Epiphanius“the Pharisaic characteristics are almost entirely 
absorbed in the Essene. This prominence is probably due in 
some measure to their greater literary capacity, a remarkable 
feature doubtless derived from the speculative tendencies and 
studious habits of the Jewish sect è to which they traced their 
parentage. Besides the Clementine writings which we possess 
whole, and the book of Elchasai of which a few fragmentary 
notices are preserved, a vast number of works which, though 
no longer extant, have yet moulded the traditions of the early 
church, emanated from these Christian Essenes. Hence doubt- 
less are derived the ascetic portraits of James the Lord’s 
brother in Hegesippus, and of Matthew the apostle in Clement 
of Alexandria,* to which the account of St. Peter in the extant 
Clementines presents a close parallel.® 

And with greater literary activity they seem also to have 
united greater missionary zeal. To this spirit of proselytism 


1 Ritschl (p. 223), who adopts this 
view, suggests that this sect, which had 
stood aloof from the temple-worship and 
abhorred sacrifices, would be led to wel- 
come Christ as the true prophet when 
they saw the fulfilment of his predic- 
tions against the temple. In Clem. 
Hom. iii. 15, great stress is laid on the 
fulfilment of these prophecies; comp. 
also Clem. Recogn. i. 37 (especially in 
the Syriac). 

2 Clem. Hom. ii. 17, petà kabalpeow 

21 


Tov aylov Témov edaryyéAtov GAnbes kpúpa 
diameupOjjiva eis eraydpOwow Tov èrouévwv 
aipécewy: comp. Clem. Recogn. i. 37, 64 ; 
ili. 61 (in the Syriac, as below, p. 167, 
note 3). See also Epiphan. Haeres. 
XXX, 2. 

3 Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 6. 

4 Paedaq. ii. 1 (p. 174 Potter), where 
St. Matthew is said to have lived on seeds, 
berries, and herbs, abstaining from ani- 
mal food. See Ritschl, p. 224. 

5 Clem. Hom. xii. 6, comp. viii. 5; xv.7. 
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we owe much important information relating to the tenets of 
the sect. 

One of their missionaries early in the third century brought 
to Rome a sacred book bearing the name of Elchasai or Elxai, 
whence also the sect were called Elchasaites. This book fell 
into the hands of Hippolytus, the writer on heresies,’ from 
whom our knowledge of it is chiefly derived. It professed to 
have been obtained from the Seres, a Parthian tribe, and to 
contain a revelation which had been first made in the third 
year of Trajan (A.D. 100). These Seres hold the same place 
in the fictions of Essene Ebionism, as the Hyperboreans in 
Greek legend: they are a mythical race, perfectly pure and 
therefore perfectly happy, long-lived, and free from pain, scru- 
pulous in the performance of all ceremonial rites and thus 
exempt from the penalties attaching to their neglect.? Elchasai, 
an Aramaic word signifying the “hidden power,’’® seems to 
be the name of the divine messenger who communicated the 
revelation, and probably the title of the book itself: Hippolytus 
understands it of the person who received the revelation, the 
founder of the sect. “ Elchasai,’’ adds this father, “ delivered 
it to a certain person called Sobiai.” Here again he was led 
astray by his ignorance of Aramaic: Sobiai is not the name 
of an individual but signifies ‘“ the sworn members,” 4 to whom 


1 Haeres.ix.18. See a valuable paper 
on the Elchasaites by Ritschl in Niedner’s 
Zeitschrift, iv. p. 573 sqq. (1853), the 
substance of which is given also in the 
second edition of his Altkatholische Kirche. 
Hilgenfeld has recently edited the frag- 
ments of the book of Elxai in his Novum 
Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, 
fase. iii. p. 153+sqq. (1866). The use 
made of it by Epiphanius is investigated 
by Lipsius, Quellenkritik des Epiphan. 
p. 143 sqq. 

2 Clem. Recogn. viii. 48; ix. 19. Even 
in classical writers the Seres or Chinese 
are invested with something of an ideal 
character : e.g. Plin. vi. 24 ; Strabo, xv. 
p- 701; Mela, iii. 7. But in the passage 
which most strikingly illustrates this 
fact (Geogr. Graec. Min. ii. p. 514, ed. 


Müller) the name disappears when the 
text is correctly read (‘‘ se regentes,” and 
not “ Serae gentes ”). 

3 "o5 bap. Epiphanius correctly ex- 
plains it ðúvauıs kekaňvuuévn, Haeres. 
xix. 2. See Ritschl, l.c. p. 581, and 
Altkath. Kirche, p. 245. Other explana- 
tions of the word, given in Hilgenfeld 
l. c. p. 156, in M. Nicolas, Evangiles 
Apocryphes, p. 108 (1866), and by Geiger, 
Zeitsch, der deutsch. morgenl. gesellsch. 
xviii. p. 824 (1864), do not recommend 
themselves. The name is differently 
written in Greek, HAyaoat, EAxeoau, and 
HAéa. The first, which is most correct, 
is found in Hippolytus who had seen 
the book. 

* From SW. Accordingly Hippolytus 
(ix. 17) relates that the Elchasaite mis- 


? 
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alone the revelation was to be communicated and who, perhaps, 
like their Essene prototypes,! took an oath to divulge it only 
to the brotherhood. I need not follow this strange but instruc- 
tive notice further. Whether this was the sacred book of the 
whole sect or of a part only, whether the name Elchasaism is 
co-extensive with Essene Ebionism or not, it is unimportant 
for my purpose to inquire. The pretended era of this revela- 
tion is of more consequence. Whether the book itself was 
really as early as the reign of Trajan, or whether the date was 
part of the dramatic fiction, it is impossible to decide.2 Even 
in the latter case, it will still show that according to their own 
tradition this epoch marked some striking development in the 
opinions or history of the sect; and the date given corresponds, 
it will be remembered, very nearly with the epoch mentioned 
by Hegesippus as the birthtime of a numerous brood of heresies.? 

Without attempting to discriminate the different forms of 
doctrine which this Essene Ebionism comprised in itself — to 
point out for instance the distinctive features of the book of 
Elchasai, of the Homilies, and of the Recognitions, respectively 
— it will be sufficient to observe the broad line of demarcation 
which separates the Essene from the Pharisaic type. Laying 
almost equal stress with the others on the observance of the 
law as an essential part of Christianity, the Essene Ebionites 
undertook to settle by arbitrary criticism what the law was. 
By this capricious process they eliminated from the Old Testa- 
ment all elements distasteful to them—the doctrine of sacrifices 


sionary Alcibiades made a mystery of 
his teaching, forbidding it to be divulged 
except to the faithful. Ritschl, l.c. p. 589. 

1 Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 7. 

2 Hilgenfeld (p. xxi.) maintains the 
early date very positively against Ritschl. 
Lipsius (l. c.) will not pronounce an 
opinion. 

8 See above, p. 153. In the passage 
there quoted, Hegesippus speaks of these 
heresies “as living underground, bur- 
rowing (@wAcvdytwy)” until the reign 
of Trajan. This agrees with the state- 
ment in the Homilies (ii. 17) already 
referred to (p. 161, note 2), that the true 


gospel (i.e. Essene Ebionism) was first 
“secretly propagated ” after the destruc- 
tion of the temple. The opinions which 
had thus been progressing stealthily 
now showed a bold front: but whether 
the actual organization of the sect or 
sects took place now or at a still later 
date (after the rebellion of Bar-cochba), 
it is impossible to say. 

2 The chief authorities for the Essene 
Ebionites are Epiphanius (Haer. xix., 
xxx.); Hippolytus (Haer. ix. 13-17) and 
Origen (Euseb. H. E. vi. 38), whose 
accounts refer especially to the book of 
Elchasai; and the Clementine writings. 
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especially, which was abhorrent to Essene principles — cutting 
down the law to their own standard, and rejecting the prophets 
wholly. As a compensation, they introduced certain ritual 
observances of their own, on which they laid great stress; 
more especially lustral washings and abstinence from wine and 
from animal food. In their Christology also they differed 
widely from the Pharisaic Ebionites, maintaining that the Word 
or Wisdom of God had been incarnate more than once, and 
that thus there had been more Christs than one, of whom 
Adam was the first and Jesus the last. Christianity in fact 
was regarded by them merely as the restoration of the primeval 
religion: in other words, of pure Mosaism before it had been 
corrupted by foreign accretions. Thus equally with the 
Pharisaic Ebionites they denied the gospel the character of a 
new covenant; and, as a natural consequence, equally with 
them, they rejected the authority and reviled the name of 
st. Paul. 

If the Pharisaic Ebionites are the direct lineal descendants 
of the ‘ false brethren ”? who seduced St. Paul’s Galatian con- 
verts from their allegiance, the Essene Ebionites bear a striking 
family likeness to those other Judaizers against whom he raises 
his voice as endangering the safety of the church at Colossae. 

Of the hostility of these Christian Essenes to St. Paul, as of 
their other typical features, a striking example is extant in 
the fictitious writings attributed to the Roman bishop Clement. 
These are preserved in two forms: the Homilies, extant in the 
Greek, apparently an uniform and original work, which perhaps 
may be assigned to the middle or latter half of the second 
century ; and the Recognitions, a composite production, later 
than the Homilies, founded, it would appear, partly on them 
and partly on other documents, and known to us through the 
Latin translation of Ruffinus, who avowedly altered his original 
with great freedom.” 


1 See Epiphan. Haer. xxx. 16, 25; 
Orig. ap. Euseb. / c. Tòv aréatodov TéAcov 
a0ere?; besides the passages in the Clem- 
entine writings quoted in the text. 

2 The only complete editions of the 
Homilies are those of Dressel, Clementis 


Romani quae feruntur Homiliae Viginti 
(1853), and of de Lagarde, Clementina 
(1865); the end of the nineteenth and the 
whole of the twentieth homily having 
been published for the first time by 
Dressel. The Recognitions which have 
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In the Homilies Simon Magus is the impersonation of mani- 
fold heresy, and as such is refuted and condemned by St. Peter. 
Among other false teachers, who are covertly denounced in his 
person, we cannot fail to recognize the lineaments of St. Paul. 
Thus St. Peter charges his hearers: “Shun any apostle, or 
teacher, or prophet, who does not first compare his preaching 
with James called the brother of my Lord, and entrusted with 
the care of the Church of the Hebrews in Jerusalem, and has 
not come to you with witnesses ;* lest the wickedness, which 
contended with the Lord forty days, and prevailed not, should 
afterwards fall upon the earth as lightning from heaven, and 
send forth a preacher against you, just as he suborned Simon 
against us, preaching in the name of our Lord and sowing 
error under the pretence of truth; wherefore he that sent us 
said, Many shall come to me in sheep’s clothing, but within they 
are ravening wolves”’ (xi. 85). The allusions here to St. Paul’s 
rejection of ‘“ commendatory letters” (2 Cor. iii. 1) and to the 
scene on the way to Damascus (Acts ix. 8) are clear. In 
another passage St. Peter, after explaining that Christ must 


been printed several times may be read one of them for the first time. Of the 


most conveniently in Gersdorf’s edition 
(Lips. 1838). A Syriac version lately 
published by de Lagarde ( Clementis Rom- 
ani Recognitiones Syriace, Lips. et Lond. 
1861) is made up partly of the Recogni- 
tions (i., ii., iii., iv.), and partly of the 
Homilies (x., xi., xii., xiii., xiv., the tenth 
book being imperfect). The older of 
the two extant MSS. of this version was 
actually written A.D. 411, the year after 
the death of Ruftinus; but the errors of 
transcription, which it exhibits, show 
that it was taken from an earlier MS. 
We are thus carried back to a very 
remote date. The first part, containing 
the early books of the Recognitions, is 
extremely valuable, for it enables us to 
measure the liberties which Ruffinus 
took with his original. An important 
instance of his arbitrary treatment will 
be given below, p. 167, note 3. Two 
abridgments of the Homilies are extant. 
These have been edited by Dressel, 
Clementinorum Epitomae duae (Lips.1859), 


many able monographs which have ap- 
peared on the relations between the 
different Clementine writings, the treatise 
of Uhlhorn, Die Homilien und Recogni- 
tionen, etc. (Göttingen, 1854), seems to 
me on the whole the most satisfactory. 
It is dangerous to express an opinion 
where able critics are so divided; and 
the remarks in the text are not hazarded 
without some hesitation. Baur, Schlie- 
mann, Schwegler, and Uhlhorn give 
the priority to the Homilies, Hilgenteld 
and Ritschl to the Recognitions, while 
Reuss and others decline to pronounce 
a decided opinion. 

1See on this subject Schliemann, 
Clement. pp. 96 sqq., 534 sqq.: comp.. 
Stanley’s Corinthians, p. 366 sqq. (2d 
ed.). 

2 Kal peta paptipwy mpooedAndvééra. 
It is needless to insert u) with Schlie- 
mann and Schwegler: the negative is 
carried on from the former clause uh 
mpotepoy avtiBadAovTa.. 
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be preceded by Antichrist, the true prophet by the false, and 
applying this law to the preaching of Simon and himself, adds: 
“Tf he had been known (e éyweoxeto) he would not have, 
been believed, but now being not known (ayvootpevos) he is 
wrongly believed ..... being death, he has been desired as if 
he were a saviour ..... and being a deceiver he is heard as if 
he spake the truth” (ii. 17,18). The writer seems to be 
playing with St. Paul’s own words, “as deceivers and yet true, 
as unknown and yet well known, as dying and behold we live” 
(2 Cor. vi. 8,9). In a third passage there is a very distinct 
allusion to the apostle’s account of the conflict at Antioch in 
the Galatian epistle: “ If then,” says St. Peter to Simon, “ our 
Jesus was made known to thee also and conversed with thee, 
being seen in a Vision, he was angry with thee as an adversary, 
and therefore he spake with thee by visions and dreams, or 
even by outward revelations. Can any one be made wise unto 
doctrine by visions? If thou sayest he can, then why did the 
Teacher abide and converse with us a whole year when we 
were awake? And how shall we ever believe thee in this, that 
he was seen of thee? Nay, how could he have been seen of 
thee, when thy thoughts are contrary to his teaching? If 
having been seen and instructed of him for a single hour thou 
wast made an apostle, then preach his words, expound his 
teaching, love his apostles, do not fight against me his com- 
panion. For thou hast withstood and opposed me (évavtios 
avOéotnxas jot), the firm rock, the foundation of the church. 
If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldest not have 
calumniated and reviled my preaching, that I might not be 
believed when I told what I had heard myself in person from 
the Lord, as though forsooth I were condemned (xatayvwaévTos) 
and thou wert highly regarded.t Nay, if thou callest me con- 
demned (xateyvwcpévor), thou accusest God who revealed Christ 
to me, and assailest him that called me blessed in my revelation” ? 
(xvii. 19). In this same bitter spirit the writer would rob him 
1 The existing text has kal éuod eùðo- tion. Some change however is absolutely 
kimovvTos, for which some have proposed needed. 
to read kal ut) evdoxmodvtos. It is better 2 rod em) amoxadvWer uakaplravtós me. 


perhaps to substitute god or ovdauod for The allusion is to Matt. xvi. 17, waxdpios 
éuod, though neither is a neat emenda- ef k.7.A. 
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of all his missionary triumphs and transfer them to his sup- 
posed rival: the apostleship of the Gentiles, according to the 
Homilies, belongs not to St. Paul but to St. Peter ; Barnabas 
is no more the companion nor Clement the disciple of St. Paul, 
but of St. Peter.’ 

Again in the letter of Peter to James prefixed to the Homilies, 
emanating from the same school, though perhaps not part of 
the work itself, and if so, furnishing another example of this 
bitterness of feeling, St. Peter is made to denounce those 
Gentile converts who repudiate his lawful preaching, welcoming 
a certain lawless and foolish doctrine of the enemy (rod éyOpod 
avOpetrou dvopov Twa Kat Prvapwdy SioacKadiav), complaining 
also that “ certain persons attempted by crafty interpretations 
to wrest his words to the abolishing of the law, pretending 
that this was his opinion, but that he did not openly preach 
it,” with more to the same effect (§ 2). 

In the Recognitions, a later patch-work,? the harsher features 
of the Essene-Ebionite doctrine, as it appears in the Homilies, 
are softened down, and these bitter though indirect attacks on 
St. Paul omitted; whether by the original redactor or by his 
translator Ruffinus, it is not easy to say.? Thus in the portions 
corresponding to, and probably taken from, the Homilies no 
traces of this hostility remain. But in one passage adopted 
from another work, probably the “ Ascents of James,” 4 it can 


1 See also other references to St. Paul is wholly different, and translated back 


noted above, p. 66. 

2 Not much earlier than the beginning 
of the third century ; for a portion of 
the treatise de Fato, discovered of late 
in a Syriac version, and written either 
by Bardesanes or by one of his disciples, 
is worked up in the later books. 

3 Tn one instance at least the change 
is due to Ruffinus himself. His trans- 
lation of Clem. Recogn. iii. 61 contains a 
distinct recognition of St. Paul’s apos- 
tleship, “ Nonum (par) omnium gentium 
et illius qui mittetur seminare verbum 
inter gentes.” (On these cv(uvyia of the 
false and the true, see above, p. 166). 
But the corresponding passage in the 
Syriac version (p, 115, 1. 20, Lagarde) 


into Greek will run thus; 7 5€ èvvarn 
(cuvyla) tod orépuaros Tay Cilaviwy Kal 
TOD evayyeAlou ToD meuTouévov eis èni- 
otpophv, bray èkpifwb Td &yiov kal eis 
Thy ephuwow avrov Oirovo: TÒ BõéAvyua ; 
see Dan. ix. 27, and compare Clem. Hom. 
ii, 17 (quoted above p. 161, note 2). 
Thus the commendation of St. Paul, 
which is wholly alien to the spirit of 
these Clementine writings, disappears. 

4 Uhlhorn, p. 366. Epiphanius men- 
tions this book, àvaßaðuol *Iak@Bov, as 
being in circulation among the Ebionites 
(xxx. 16). It was so called doubtless 
as deseribing the ascents of James up the 
temple stairs, whence he harangued the 
people, The name and the description 
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still be discerned, the allusion having either escaped notice or 
been spared because it was too covert to give offence. It is 
there related that a certain enemy (homo quidam inimicus) 
raised a tumult against the apostles and with his own hands 
assaulted James, and threw him down from the steps of the 
temple, ceasing then to maltreat him, only because he believed 
him to be dead ; and that after this the apostles received secret 
information from Gamaliel, that this enemy (inimicus ille 
homo) had been sent by Caiaphas on a mission to Damascus 
to persecute and slay the disciples, and more especially to take 
Peter who was supposed to have fled thither (i. 70, 71) The 
original work, from which this portion of the Recognitions 
seem to have been borrowed, was much more violent and 
unscrupulous in its attacks on St. Paul; for in the “ Ascents 
of James ” Epiphanius read the story, that he was of Gentile 
parentage, but coming to Jerusalem and wishing to marry the 
high-priest’s daughter, he became a proselyte and was circum- 
cised; then, being disappointed of his hope, he turned round 
and furiously attacked the Mosaic ordinances (Haeres. xxx. 16). 
In the earlier part of the third century these Gnostic 
Ebionites seem to have made some futile efforts to propagate 
their views. An emissary of the sect, one Alcibiades of 
Apamea in Syria, appeared in Rome (A.D. 219-223) with the 
pretended revelation of Elchasai, and (thinking himself the 
better juggler of the two, says Hippolytus) half succeeded in 
cajoling the pope Callistus, but was exposed and defeated by 
the zealous bishop of Portus, who tells the story (Haeres. ix. 
13-17). Not many years after, another emissary, if it was not 
this same Alcibiades, appears to have visited Caesarea, where 
he was confronted and denounced by Origen ? (A.D. 247 2). 
This display of activity might lead to an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the influence of these Judaizing sects. It is not 


of its contents in Epiphanius alike favor 
the view that it was the original of this 


same in the Syriac. 
2 Euseb. H. E. vi. 38. This extract 


portion of the Recognitions. But if so, 
the redactor of the Recognitions must 
have taken the same liberties with it as 
he has done with the Homilies. 

1 This passage is substantially the 


is taken from Origen’s Homily on the 
Eighty-second Psalm, which appears to 
have been delivered in Caesarea about 
A.D. 247. See Redepenning, Origines, 
li, 72. 
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probable that they left any wide or lasting impression west of 
Syria. In Palestine itself they would appear to have been 
confined to certain localities lying for the most part about the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. After the reconstitution of the 
mother church at Aelia Capitolina, the Christianity of Pales- 
tine seems to have been for the most part neither Ebionite nor 
Nazarene. It is a significant fact, implying more than appears 
at first sight, that in the Paschal controversy, which raged in 
the middle and later half of the second century, the bishops of 
Caesarea and Jerusalem, of Tyre and Ptolemais, ranged them- 
selves, not with the churches of Asia Minor, which regulated 
their Easter festival by the Jewish passover, without regard to 
the day of the week, but with those of Rome and Alexandria 
and Gaul, which observed another rule; thus avoiding even 
the semblance of Judaism.! But we have more direct testi- 
mony to the main features of Palestinian doctrine about the 
middle of the second century, in the known opinions of two 
writers who lived at the time — Justin as representative of the 
Samaritan, and Hegesippus of the Hebrew, Christianity of their 
day. The former of these declares himself distinctly against 
the two characteristic tenets of Ebionism. Against their 
humanitarian views he expressly argues, maintaining the di- 
vinity of Christ.? On the universal obligation of the law he 
declares, not only that those who maintain this opinion are 
wrong, but that he himself will hold no communion with them, 
for he doubts whether they can be saved. If, as an apologist 
for the gospel against Gentile and Jew, he is precluded by the 
nature of his writings from quoting St. Paul, whose name 
would he received by the one with indifference and by the 
other with hatred, he still shows by his manner of citing and 
applying the Old Testament, that he is not unfamiliar with 
this apostle’s writings. The testimony of Hegesippus is still 
more important, for his extant fragments prove him to have 


1 Euseb. H. E. v. 23, 24. See below, non, p. 135 sqq.) drawn from the usage 


p- 180, note 2. of other apologists, Tertullian, for in- 
2 Dial. c. Tryph. c. 48, p. 267 c; c. stance, who does not quote even the 
127, p. 357 B. Gospels in his apology. 
8 Dial. c. Tryph. ec. 47, 48. 5 See the Introduction, p. 65, and the 


4 See Mr. Westcott’s argument (Ca- notes, pp. 263 and 280, on iii. 28, iv. 27. 
22 
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been a thorough Hebrew in all his thoughts and feelings. 
This writer made a journey to Rome, calling on the way at 
Corinth, among other places. He expresses himself entirely 
satisfied with the teaching of the churches which he thus 
visited: ‘* Under each successive bishop,” he says, “and in 
each city, it is so as the law and the prophets and the Lord 
preach.” 1 Was the doctrine of the whole Christian world at 
this time (A.D. 150) Ebionite, or was the doctrine of Hegesip- 
pus catholic? There is no other alternative. We happen to 
possess information which leaves no doubt as to the true 
answer. Eusebius speaks of Hegesippus as “ having recorded 
the unerring tradition of the apostolic preaching” (H. E. iv. 
8), and classes him with Dionysius of Corinth, Melito, Irenaeus, 
and others, as one of those in whose writings “ the orthodoxy 
of sound faith derived from the apostolic tradition had been 
handed down.” ? In this Eusebius could not have been mis- 
taken, for he himself states that Hegesippus “left the fullest 
record of his own opinions in five books of memoirs,” which 


1JIn Euseb. H. E. iv. 22. The ex- 
tract ends, yevduevos 5¢ èv "Pdun diado- 
Xv ewomoduny méxpis "Avixhrov ov did- 
kovos Ñv *EXevOepos: kal mapa “Avikjtou 
diadéxeTat Swrhp, wel? dv "EAcvOepos: èv 
éxdoTn 5€ diadoxn kal èv éxdoTH worn 
ovTws exer @s 6 vouos KNOÚTTEL kal of 
mpopjta kal ó Kupios. If the text be 
correct, Siadox}v éromoduny must mean 
“I drew up a list or an account of the 
successive bishops” (see Pearson in 
Routh, i. p. 268 sqq.); and in this case 
Hegesippus would seem to be referring 
to some earlier work or earlier portion 
of this work, which he now supplements. 
Possibly, however, the conjectural read- 
ing diatpiBhy èromodunv, “I continued 
to reside,” may be correct; but the trans- 
lation of Ruffinus, ‘‘permansi inibi (i.e. 
Romae) donee Aniceto Soter et Soteri 
successit Eleutherus,” is of little or no 
weight on this side; for he constantly 
uses his fluency in Latin to gloze over 
his imperfect knowledge of Greek, and 
the evasion of a real difficulty is with 
him the rule rather than the exception. 


If we retain diadox7v, the words of Hege- 
sippus would still seem to imply that he 
lett Rome during the episcopate of Ani- 
cetus. Eusebius indeed (H. E. iy. 11) 
infers, apparently from this passage, 
that he remained there till Eleutherus 
became bishop; and Jerome (de vir ill. 


22), as usual, repeats Eusebius. This 
inference, though intelligible, seems 


hardly correct; but it shows almost con- 
clusively that Eusebius did not read õa- 
tpibiv. The early Syriac translator of 
Eusebius (see above, p. 117, note) cer- 
tainly read d:adoxqv. The dates of the 
successive bishops, as given by Dean 
Milman, are, Pius, 143; Anicetus, 157 ; 
Soter, 168, Eleutherus, 176 or 177; Vic- 
tor, 190 (?); Zephyrinus, 202 (?); Callis- 
tus, 219; Urbanus, 223. But there is 
considerable variation, the accession of 
Anicetus being placed by some as early 
as A.D. 150; see the lists in Clinton’s 
Fasti Romani, ii. p. 534 sqq. 

2 H. E. iv. 21, ôv kal eis hus tis 
amooToAKis mapaddcews % THS vytods 
mioTews eyypapos Kar jAGev dpPodo€la. 
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were in his hands (H. E. iv. 22). It is surely a bold effort 
of recent criticism, in the face of these plain facts, to set down 
Hegesippus as an Ebionite, and to infer thence that a great 
part of Christendom was Ebionite also. True, this writer 
gives a traditional account of St. James, which represents him 
as a severe and rigorous ascetic ; 1 but between this stern view 
of life and Ebionite doctrine the interval may be wide enough; 
and on this showing how many fathers of the church — Jerome 
and Basil, for instance, in the fourth century, Bernard and 
Dominic and Francis of Assisi in later ages — must plead 
guilty of Ebionism. True, he used the Hebrew Gospel; but 
what authority he attributed to it, or whether it was otherwise 
than orthodox, does not appear. True, also, he appeals, in a 
passage already quoted, to the authority of “the law and the 
prophets and the Lord” ?; but this is a natural equivalent for 
“ the Old and New Testament,” and corresponding expressions 
would not appear out of place even in our own age. True} 
lastly, he condemns the use made of the text, ‘‘ Eye hath not 


seen, nor ear heard,” etc.,? as contradicting our Lord’s words, 
HEuseb. H. E. ii. 23. 


See the ac- mov àvéßn, Stephanus proceeds, ‘Hyhour- 


count of St. James below. 

2 See the passage quoted above, 
p- 170, note 1. For the inferences of 
the Tübingen school, see Schwegler, 
Nachapost. Zeitalter, i. p. 355; Baur, 
Christenthum, ete. p. 78. A parallel in- 
stance will serve the purpose better than 
much argument. In a recent poem 
(Winfrid, afterwards called Boniface, 
Camb. 1864) the hero is spoken of as 
“ Printing heaven’s message deeper in 
his soul, by reading holy writ, Prophet 
and Law, and fourfold Gospel.” Here, 
as in Hegesippus, the law is mentioned, 
and “the apostle” is not. Yet who 
would say that this passage savors of 
Ebionism? Compare Irenaeus in Spicil. 
Solesm. i. p. 3. 

3 The fragment to which I refer is 
preserved in an extract from Stephanus 
Gobarus, given in Photius, Bibl. 232. 
After quoting the words Tà 7romacueva 
Tos Sikalois ayaa ote oPOaruds elev 
ote ous ğkovsev ote em) Kapdiay avOpe- 


TOS MEVTOL, Apxaids Te Gv)p Kal amooToAL- 
Kés, È&V TO TÉUTT® TaY ÚTOVNUÁTÆV, OUK 
oi Ort kal mabey, pathy uèv cipijobu 
TavTa A€yet kal KaTapevdecOu Tovs Ta’Ta 
pauévouvs Tay Te Oelwy ypapayv kal Tod 
Kuplov Aéyovtos Maxdpiot of dpOaduol 
tuev «.7.A. It is not surprising that 
this writer, who lived when Gnosticism 
had passed out of memory, should be 
puzzled to “know what had come to 
Hegesippus” ; but modern critics ought 
not to have gone astray. Hegesippus 
can hardly be objecting to the passage 
itself, which is probably a quotation from 
Isa. lxiv.4. His objection, therefore, must 
be to some application of it. But whose 
application? Even had there been no 
direct evidence, it might have been 
gathered from the argument which fol- 
lows that he referred to the esoteric 
teaching of the Gnostics; but the lately 
discovered treatise of Hippolytus estab- 
lishes the fact that it was a favorite 
text of these heretics, being introduced 
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“ Blessed are your eyes, for ye see,” ete. y but he is here pro- 
testing against its perverted application by the Gnosties, who 
employed it of the initiated few, and whom elsewhere he 
severely denounces ; and it is a mere accident that the words 
are quoted also by St. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9). Many of the facts 
mentioned point him out as a Hebrew; but not one brands 
him as an Ebionite. The decisive evidence on the other side 
is fatal to this inference. If Hegesippus may be taken as a 
type of the Hebrew church in his day, then the doctrine of 
that church was catholic. 
And if the Palestinian churches of the second century held 
catholic doctrine, we shall see little or no reason to fix the 
charge of Ebionism on other communities further removed 
from the focus of Judaic influences. Here and there, indeed, 
Judaism seems to have made a desperate struggle, but only to 
sustain a signal defeat. At Antioch this conflict began earlier, 
and probably continued longer, than elsewhere ; yet the names 
of her bishops— Ignatius, Theophilus, and Serapion — vouch 
for the doctrine and practice of the Antiochene church in the 
second century. In Asia Minor the influence first of St. Paul 
and then of St. John must have been fatal to the ascendency 
of Ebionism. A disproportionate share, indeed, of the faint 
light which glimmers over the church of the second century 
is concentrated on this region; and the notices, though occa- 
sional and fragmentary, are sufficient to establish this general 
fact. The same is true with regard to Greece. Similar in- 
fluences were at work, and with similar results. The churches 
of Gaul took their color from Asia Minor, which furnished 


into the form of initiation; see v. 24, 26, 
27 (of Justin the Gnostic), vi. 24 (of 
Valentinus). This is the opinion of 
Lechler, p. 463; Ritschl, p. 267; West- 
cott, Canon, pp. 233, 315; Bunsen, Hip- 
polytus, i. p. 132 (2d ed.), and Hilgen- 
feld, Apost. Väter. p. 102. Yet Baur 
(Christenthum, p. 77, Paulus, p. 221), 
and Schwegler (i. p. 352), forcing an 
unnatural meaning on the words, con- 
tend that Hegesippus is directly denying 
St. Paul’s claim to a revelation, and as- 


serting that this privilege belongs only 
to those who have seen and heard 
Christ in the flesh. Itis worth noticing 
that the same quotation, “eye hath not 
seen,” etc., is found in the Epistle of 
Clement (c. 34); and this epistle was 
referred to by Hegesippus, as the notice 
of Eusebius seems to imply (H. E. iv. 
22), with approval. This very mention 
of Clement’s epistle is in itself a second- 
ary evidence that Hegesippus recognized 
the authority of St. Paul. 
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their greatest teachers; Irenaeus bears witness to the catho- 
licity of their faith. In Alexandria,’ when at length the 
curtain rises, Christianity is seen enthroned between Greck 
philosophy and Gnostic speculation, while Judaism is far in 
the background. The infancy of the African church is wrapt 
in hopeless darkness; but when she too emerges from her 
obscurity, she comes forward in no uncertain attitude, with 
no deep scars as of a recent conflict, offering neither a muti- 
ated canon nor a dwarfed theology. The African Bible, as it 
appears in the old Latin version, contains all the books which 
were received without dispute for two centuries after. The 
African theology, as represented by Tertullian, in no way falls 
short of the standard of catholic doctrine maintained in other 
parts of Christendom. 

But the church of the metropolis demands special attention. 
At Rome, if anywhere, we should expect to see very distinct 
traces of these successive phenomena, which are supposed to 
have extended throughout, or almost throughout, the Christian 
church — first the supremacy of Ebionism — then the conflict 
of the Judaic with the Pauline gospel —lastly, towards the 
close of the second century, the triumph of a modified Paulinism 
and the consequent birth of catholic Christianity Yet even 
if this were the history of catholicity at Rome, it would still 
be an unfounded assumption to extend the phenomenon to 
other partsof Christendom. Rome had not yet learned to dictate 
to the church at large. At this early period she appears for 
the most part unstable and pliant, the easy prey of designing 
or enthusiastic adventurers in theology, not the originator of 
a policy and a creed of her own. The prerogative of Christian 
doctrine and practice rests hitherto with the churches of 
Antioch and Asia Minor. 

But the evidence lends no countenance to the idea that the 


1 The episcopate of Victor (a.D. approval of this church extends to the 
190-202?) is fixed by the Tübingen episcopate of Eleutherus, the immediate 
critics (see Schwegler, ii. p. 206 sqq.) as predecessor of Victor: see above, p. 170, 
the epoch of the antijudaic revolution note1. They suppose, however, that the 
inthe Roman church. This date follows current had been setting in this direction 
necessarily from their assumption that some time before. 

Hegesippus was an Ebionite; for his 
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tendencies of the Roman church during this period were towards 
Ebionism. Her early history indeed is wrapt in obscurity. If 
the veil were raised, the spectacle would probably not be very 
edifying, but there is no reason to imagine that Judaism was 
her characteristic taint. As late heathen Rome had been the 
sink of all pagan superstitions, so early Christian Rome was 
the meeting-point of all heretical creeds and philosophies. If 
the presence of Simon Magus in the metropolis be not a his- 
torical fact, it is still a carrying out of the typical character 
with which he is invested in early tradition, as the father of 
heresy. Most of the great heresiarchs—among others Valen- 
tinus, Marcion, Praxeas, Theodotus, Sabellius — taught in Rome. 
Ebionism alone would not be idle, where all other heresies were 
active. But the great battle with this form of error seems to 
have been fought out at an early date, in the life-time of the 
apostles themselves and in the age immediately following. 

The last notice of the Roman church in the apostolic writings 
seems to point to two separate communities, a Judaizing church 
and a Pauline church. The arrival of the Gentile apostle in 
the metropolis, it would appear, was the signal for the separa- 
tion of the Judaizers, who had hitherto associated with their 
Gentile brethren coldly and distrustfully. The presence of 
St. Paul must have vastly strengthened the numbers and 
influence of the more liberal and catholic party ; while the 
Judaizers provoked by rivalry redoubled their efforts, that in 
making converts to the gospel they might also gain proselytes 
to the law.1 Thus “in every way Christ was preached.” 

If St. Peter ever visited Rome, it must have been at a later 
date than these notices. Of this visit, far from improbable in 
itself, there is fair if not conclusive evidence; and once admitted, 
we may reasonably assume that important consequences flowed 
from it. Where all is obscurity, conjecture on one side is fairly 
answered by conjecture on the other. We may venture there- 
fore to suggest this, as a not unlikely result of the presence of 
both apostles in Rome. As they had done before in the world 
at large, so they would agree to do now in the metropolis ; 


1 The inferences in the text are drawn iv. 11, “ These only (i.e. of the circum- 
from Phil. i. 15-18, compared with Col. cision) are my fellow-workers ” ete. 
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they would exchange the right hand of fellowship, devoting 
themselves the one more especially to the Jewish, the other to 
the Gentile converts. Christian Rome was large enough to 
admit two communities, or two sections in one community, 
until the time was ripe for their more complete amalgamation. 
Thus either as separate bodies with separate governments, or 
as a confederation of distinct interests represented each by 
their own officers in a common presbytery, we may suppose 
that the Jewish and Gentile brotherhoods at Rome were 
organized by the combined action of the two apostles. This 
fact seems to underlie the tradition that St. Peter and St. Paul 
were joint founders of the Roman church: and it also explains 
the discrepancies in the lists of the early bishops, which point 
to a double succession. At all events the presence of the two 
apostles must have tended to tone down antipathies and to 
draw parties closer together. The Judaizers seeing that the 
apostle of the circumcision, whose name they had venerated at 
a distance, but whose principles they had hitherto imperfectly 
understood, was associating on terms of equality with the 
« hated one,” the subverter of the law, would be led to follow 
his example slowly and suspiciously ; and advances on the one 
side would be met eagerly by advances on the other. Hence, 
at the close of the first century we see no more traces of a 
twofold church. The work of the apostles, now withdrawn 
from the scene, has passed into the hands of no unworthy 
disciple. The liberal and catholic spirit of Clement eminently 
fitted him for the task of conciliation; and he appears as the 
first bishop or presiding elder of the one Roman church. This 
amalgamation, however, could not be effected without some 
Opposition ; the extreme Judaizers must necessarily have been 
embittered and alienated ; and, if a little later we discern traces 
of Ebionite sectarianism in Rome, this is not only no surprise, 
but the most natural consequence of a severe but short-lived 
struggle. 

The Epistle to the Corinthians written by Clement in the 
name of the Roman church cannot well be placed after the 
close of the first century, and may possibly date some years 
earlier (A.D. 97). It is not unreasonable to regard this as a 
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typical document, reflecting the comprehensive principles and 
large sympathies which had been impressed upon the united 
church of Rome, in great measure, perhaps, by the influence 
of the distinguished writer. There is no early Christian writing 
which combines more fully than this the distinctive features 
of all the apostolic epistles, now asserting the supremacy of 
faith with St. Paul, now urging the necessity of works with 
St. James, at one time echoing the language of St. Peter, at 
another repeating the very words of the Epistle to the Hebrews.! 
Not without some show of truth, the authority of Clement was 
claimed in after generations for writings of very different ten- 
dencies. Belonging to no party, he seemed to belong to all. 

Not many years after this epistle was written, Ignatius, now 
on his way to martyrdom, addresses a letter to the Roman 
brethren (A.D. 107 ?). It contains no indications of any division 
in the church of the metropolis or of the prevalence of Ebionite 
views among his readers. On the contrary, he lavishes epithets 
of praise on them in the opening salutation; and throughout 
the letter there is not the faintest shadow of blame. His only 
fear is that they may be too kind to him, and deprive him 
of the honor of martyrdom by their intercessions. To the 
Ephesians, and even to Polycarp, he offers words of advice and 
warning; but to the Romans he utters only the language of 
joyful satisfaction.? 

But in a church thus formed we might expect to meet with 
other and narrower types of doctrine than the Epistle of Clement 
exhibits. Traditional principles and habits of thought would 
still linger on, modified indeed, but not wholly transformed, by 
the predominance of a catholicity, which comprehended all 
elements in due proportion. One such type is represented by 


1 See Westcott, History of the Canon, 
p. 29 sqq. 

2 I assume that the Syriac represents 
the genuine Ignatius. The interpolator 
of the short Greek recension distinctly 
acquits the Romans of any participation 
in heresy ; he speaks of them as “ united 
in flesh and spirit with every command- 
ment of Christ, filled with the grace of 
God inseparably, and strained clear of 


every foreign color (àmoðivAiruévois ard 
mavTds aAAoTplov xpmuatos).” ‘This in- 
terpolator appears in other passages as 
a stubborn opponent of Judaism, Magn. 
8,10; Philad. 6. His date seems to be 
about A.D. 140, as it is fixed by Lipsius 
Ueber die Aechtheit, etc. in Niedner’s 
Zeitschrift, i. p.3 sqq- (1856). If so, his 
testimony supplies a gap in our knowl- 
edge of the Roman church. 
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an extant work which emanated from the Roman church 
during the first half of the second century.t i 

In its general tone the Shepherd of Hermas (c. A.D. 145) 
confessedly differs from the Epistle of Clement; but on the 
other hand, the writer was certainly no Ebionite, as he has 
been sometimes represented. If he dwells almost exclusively 
on works, he yet states that the “ elect of God will be saved 
through faith ”;2 if he rarely quotes the New Testament, his 
references to the Old Testament are still fainter and scantier ; 
if he speaks seldom of our Lord, and never mentions him by 
name, he yet asserts that the ‘‘ Son of God was present with 
his Father in counsel at the founding of creation,” è and holds 
that the world is “ sustained by him.”4 Such expressions no 
Ebionite could have used. Of all the New Testament writings 
the Shepherd most resembles in tone the Epistle of St. James, 
whose language it sometimes reflects; but the teaching of 
St. James appears here in an exaggerated and perverted form. 
The author lays great stress on works, and so far he copies his 
model: but his interpretation of works is often formal and 
ritualistic, and in one passage he even states the doctrine of 
supererogation.® Whether the tone of this writing is to be 
ascribed to the traditional feelings of Judaism yet lingering in 
the church, or to the influence of a Judaic section still tolerated, 
or to the constitution of the author’s own mind, it is impossible 
to say. The view of Christian ethics here presented -deviates 
considerably, it is true, from St. Paul’s teaching; but the 
deviation is the same in kind and not greater in degree than 
marks a vast number of mediaeval writings, and may in fact 


1 On the date of the Shepherd see airod: 8:4 Torto Kal madads éorw. ‘H 
p. 322, note 3. dE TAN Sid Th Kah, pnui, kópie; “Orn, 

2 Vis. iii. 8; comp. Mand. viii. gnoly, èT eoxdtwy TeV Tucpey THs cuVTE- 

3 Sim. ix. 12. The whole passage is Aetas gpavepds èyévero, 51a ToDTO, kaw 
striking: MpôTov, pnul, mdvrwv, kúpie, èyévero h TOAN, Tva of wéddovTes cdhCeoOat 
TOUT por BjAwoov: H TéTpa kal HUAN Be aùris els Thy BaciAclay cicéAOwor To? 
tis èstw; ‘H métpa, pnolv, airy kal ñ cod. 
TÚAN ó vibs Tod Ocod sri. Tas, piu, 4 Sim. ix. 14 Tò bvoua ToD viod Tod 
kúpe, 7) TéTpa Tadraid ori, SE TYAN Ocod uéya eott Kal axdpytov kal tóv 
kawh; “Akove, pat, kal ove, aodvete. Kóouov bAov Baorage:. On the whole sub- 
6 wey vids Tod Ocod máons Tis Kticews ject see Dorner, Lehre, ete. i. p. 186 sqq. ; 
avTov mpoyevéoTepós oTi, ote cúußov- Westcott Canon, p. 220 sqq. 
Aov avroy yeverOa TG warpl Tis KTivews Ĉĉ Sim. v. 3; comp. Mand. iv. 4. 
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be said to characterize more or less distinctly the whole 
mediaeval church. Thus it affords no ground for the charge 
of Ebionism. Hermas speaks of law indeed, as St. James 
speaks of it; yet by law he means not the Mosaic ordinances, 
but the rule introduced by Christ. On the other hand, his 
very silence is eloquent. There is nota word in favor of Judaic 
observances, properly so called, not a word of denunciation, 
direct or indirect, against either the doctrine or the person of 
St. Paul or his disciples. In this respect the Shepherd presents 
a marked contrast to the truly Ebionite work which must be 
taken next in order. 

The Clementine writings have been assigned with great con- 
fidence by most recent critics of ability to a Roman authorship.? 
Of the truth of this view I am very far from convinced. The 
great argument — indeed almost the only argument — in its 
favor is the fact that the plot of the romance turns upon the 
wanderings of this illustrious bishop of Rome, who is at once 
the narrator and the hero of the story. But the fame of 
Clement reached far beyond the limits of his own jurisdiction. 
To him, we are specially told by a contemporary writer, was 
assigned the task of corresponding with foreign churches.? 
His rank and position, his acknowledged wisdom and piety, 
would point him out as the best typical representative of the 
Gentile converts; and an Ebionite writer, designing by a 
religious fiction to impress his views on Gentile Christendom, 
would naturally single out Clement for his hero, and by his 
example enforce the duty of obedience to the church of the 
circumcision, as the prerogative church and the true standard 
of orthodoxy. At all events it is to be noticed that, beyond 
the use made of Clement’s name, these writings do not betray 
any familiarity with or make any reference to the Roman 
church in particular.? On the contrary, the scenes are all laid 


1 So for instance Baur, Schliemann, 
Ritschl, Hilgenfeld: and this view is 


among recent critics in raising his voice 
against this general verdict ; p. 370 sqq. 


adopted by Dean Milman, Latin Chris- 
tianity, i. p. 31, who speaks of it as “ the 
unanimous opinion of those, who in 
later days have critically examined the 
Clementina.” Uhlhorn is almost alone 


2 Hermas, Vis. ii. 4 méuer ody KANuns 
eis Tas kw médreis* èrkeivw yap èmTé- 
TpanTat. 

3 The epistle of Clement to James, 
prefixed to the work, is an exception ; 
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in the East ; and the supreme arbiter, the ultimate referee in 
all that relates to Christian doctrine and practice, is not Peter, 
the Clementine apostle of the Gentiles, the reputed founder 
of the Roman church, but James the Lord’s brother, the bishop 
of bishops, the ruler of the mother church of the circumcision. 

If the Roman origin of these works is more than doubtful, 
the time of writing also is open to much question. The dates 
assigned to the Homilies by the ablest critics range over the 
whole of the second century, and some place them even later. 
If the Roman authorship be abandoned, many reasons for a 
very early date will fall to the ground also. Whenever they 
were written, the Homilies are among the most interesting and 
important of early Christian writings; but they have no right 
to the place assigned them in the system of a modern critical 
school, as the missing link between the Judaism of the Christian 
era and the catholicism of the close of the second century, as 
representing, in fact, the phase of Christianity taught at Rome, 
and generally throughout the church, during the early ages. 
The very complexion of the writer’s opinions is such that they 
can hardly have been maintained by any large and important 
community, at least in the West. Had they presented a purer 
form of Judaism, founded on the Old Testament scriptures, a 
more plausible case might have been made out. But the 
theology of the Clementines does not lie in a direct line between 
the Old Testament and catholic Christianity ; it deviates equally 
from the one and the other. In its rejection of half the Mosaic 
law and much more than half of the Old Testament, and in 
its doctrine of successive avatars of the Christ, it must have 
been as repugnant to the religious sentiments of a Jew trained 
in the school of Hillel, as it could possibly be to a disciple of 
St. Paul in the first century, or to a catholic Christian in the 
third. Moreover the tone of the writer is not at all the tone 


for it gives an elaborate account of the 
writer’s appointment by St. Peter as his 
successor. The purpose of, this letter, 
which is to glorify the see of Rome, 
shows that it was no part of and proba- 
bly is later than, the Homilies themselves. 

If the Homilies had really been written 


by a Roman Christian, the slight and 
incidental mention of St. Peter’s sojourn 
in Rome (i. 16, comp. Recogn. i. 74) 
would have thrown considerable doubt 
on the fact. But if they emanated from 
the East, from Syria for instance, no 
explanation of this silence is needed. 
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of one who addresses a sympathetic audience. His attacks on 
St. Paul are covert and indirect ; he makes St. Peter complain 
that he has been misrepresented and libelled. Altogether 
there is an air of deprecation and apology in the Homilies If 
they were really written by a Roman Christian, they cannot 
represent the main body of the church, but must have emanated 
from one of the many heresies with which the metropolis 
swarmed in the second century, when all promulgators of new 
doctrine gathered there, as the largest, and therefore the most 
favorable, market for their spiritual wares. 

There is another reason, also, for thinking that this Gnostic 
Ebionism cannot have obtained any wide or lasting influence 
in the church of Rome. During the episcopate of Callistus 
(A.D. 219-225) a heretical teacher appears in the metropolis, 
promulgating Elchasaite doctrines, substantially, though not 
identically, the same with the creed of the Clementines, and 
at first seems likely to attain some measure of success, but is 
‘denounced and foiled by Hippolytus. It is clear that this 
learned writer on heresies regarded the Elchasaite doctrine as 
a novelty, against which, therefore, it was the more necessary 
to warn the faithful Christian. If the Ebionism of the Clem- 
entines had ever prevailed at Rome, it had passed into oblivion 
when Hippolytus wrote. 

The few notices of the Roman church in the second century 
point to other than Ebionite leanings. In their ecclesiastical 
ordinances the Romans seem anxious to separate themselves 
as widely as possible from Jewish practices. Thus they ex- 
tended the Friday’s fast over the Saturday, showing thereby a 
marked disregard of the sabbatical festival. Thus, again, 
they observed Easter on a different day from the Jewish 
passover ; and so zealous were they in favor of their own tra- 
ditional usage in this respect, that in the Paschal controversy 
their bishop Victor resorted to the extreme measure of re- 
nouncing communion with those churches which differed from 
it.2 This controversy affords a valuable testimony to the 


1 Tertull. de Jejun. 14. See Neander, Euseb. H. E. v. 23-25. Polycrates on 
Ch. Hist. i. p. 410 (Bohn). behalf of the Asiatic churches claimed 
2 On the Paschal controversy see thesanction of St. John; and there seems 
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eatholicity of Christianity at Rome in another way. It is clear 
that the churches ranged on different sides on this question of 
ritual are nevertheless substantially agreed on all important 
points of doctrine and practice. This fact appears when Ani- 
cetus of Rome permits Polycarp of Smyrna, who had visited 
the metropolis in order to settle some disputed points, and had 
failed in arranging the Paschal question, to celebrate the 
eucharist in his stead. It is distinctly stated by Irenaeus 
when he remonstrates with Victor for disturbing the peace of 
the church by insisting on non-essentials.! In its creed the 
Roman church was one with the Gallic and Asiatic churches ; 
and that this creed was not Ebionite the names of Polycarp 
and Irenaeus are guarantees. Nor is it only in the Paschal 
controversy that the catholicity of the Romans may be inferred 
from their intercourse with other Christian communities. The 
remains of ecclesiastical literature, though sparse and frag- 
mentary, are yet sufficient to reveal a wide network of inter- 
communication between the churches of the second century ; 
and herein Rome naturally holds a central position. The visit 
of Hegesippus to the metropolis has been mentioned already. 
Not very long after, we find Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
whose “orthodoxy” is praised by Eusebius, among other 
letters addressed to foreign churches, writing also to the Ro- 
mans in terms of cordial sympathy and respect.2 On the 
catholicity of the African’ church I have already remarked ; 
and the African church was a daughter of the Roman, from 


no reason to doubt the validity of this 
claim. On the other hand, a different 
rule had been observed in the Roman 
church at least as far back as the epis- 
copate of Xystus (about 120-129), and 
perhaps earlier. Itseems probable, then, 
that the Easter festival had heen estab- 
lished independently by the Romans 
and those who followed the Roman 
practice. Thus, in the first instand¢e, the 
difference of usage was no index of Ju- 
daic or anti-Judaic leanings; but when 
once attention was called to its exist- 
ence, and it became a matter of contro- 
versy, the observance of the Christian 


anniversary on the same day with the 
Jewish festival would afford a handle 
for the charge of Judaism; and where it 
was a matter of policy or of principle 
to stand clear of any sympathy with 
Jewish customs (as, for instance, in 
Palestine after the collision of the Jews 
with the Romans), the Roman usage 
would be adopted in preference to the 
Asiatic. 

1 In Euseb. H.E. v. 24, 4 Siapwvia 
Tis vnotelas Thy óuóvorav Tis TÍTTEWS 
cuviornow, and the whole extract. 

2 Tn Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. 
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whom, therefore, it may be assumed she derived her doc- 
trine.? 

The gleams of light which break in upon the internal history 
of the Roman church at the close of the second and beginning 
of the third century, exhibit her assailed by rival heresies, 
compromised by the weakness and worldliness of her rulers, 
altogether distracted and unsteady, but in no way Ebionite. 
One bishop, whose name is not given, first dallies with the 
fanatical spiritualism of Montanus, then, suddenly .turning 
round, surrenders himself to the patripassian speculations of 
Praxeas.? Later than this two successive bishops, Zephyrinus 
and Callistus, are stated, — by no friendly critic, indeed, but 
yet a contemporary writer,— the one from stupidity and 
avarice, the other from craft and ambition, to have listened 
favorably to the heresies of Noetus and Sabellius.? It was at 
this point in her history that the church of Rome was sur- 
prised by the novel doctrines of the Elchasaite teacher, whom 
I have already mentioned more than once. But no one would 
maintain that at this late date Ebionism predominated either 
at Rome or in Christendom generally. 

Ebionites, indeed, there were at this time, and very much 
later. Even at the close of the fourth century they seem to 
have mustered in considerable numbers in the east of Pales- 
tine, and were scattered through the great cities of the empire. 
But their existence was not prolonged much later. About the 
middle of the fifth century they had almost disappeared.* 
They would gradually be absorbed either into the catholic 
church or into the Jewish synagogue; into the latter, probably, 
for their attachment to the law seems all along to have been 
stronger than their attachment to Christ. 


1 Tertull. de praeser. 36. Cyprian, 
Epist. 48 (ed. Fell.) writing to Cornelius 
speaks of Rome as “ Ecclesiae catholicae 
radicem et matricem,” in reference to 
the African churches. 

2 Tertull. adv. Prax. i. Tertullian, 
now a Montanist, writes of Praxeas, 
who had persuaded this nameless bishop 
of Rome to revoke his concessions to 
Montanism, “Ita duo negotia diaboli 
Praxeas Romae procuravit, prophetiam 


expulit et haeresim intulit, paracletum 
fugavit et patrem crucifixit.” For 
speculations as to the name of this 
bishop, see Wordsworth’s Hippolytus, 
pp. 131, 132. 

3 Hippol. Haeres. ix. 7 sqq. 

t Theodoret, Haer. Fab. ii. 11, men- 
tions the Ebionites and the Elchasaites 
among those of whom ov5t Bpaxù òié- 
uewe AclWavov. ; 
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Thus, then, a comprehensive survey of the church in the 
second century seems to reveal a substantial unity of doctrine 
and a general recognition of Jewish and Gentile apostles alike 
throughout the greater part of Christendom. At the same 
time it could hardly happen that the influence of both should | 
be equally felt, or the authority of both estimated alike, in all 
branches of the church. St. Paul and the twelve had by 
mutual consent occupied distinct spheres of labor; and this 
distribution of provinces must necessarily have produced some 
effect on the subsequent history of the church.! The com- 
munities founded by St. Paul would collect and preserve the 
letters of their founder with special care ; while the brother- 
hoods evangelized by the apostles of the circumcision would 
attribute a superior, if not an exclusive, value to the writings 
of these “pillars”? of the church. It is therefore no great 
surprise to find that in different writers of the second century, 
and in different parts of the early church, the Epistles of St. 
Paul on the one hand,? the Apocalypse of St. John or the 
letter of St. James on the other, should be seldom or never 
appealed to as authorities. The equable circulation of all the 
apostolic writings was necessarily the work of time. 


The foregoing account of the conflict of the church with 


1 Gal. ii. 9; see Westcotu’s History of 
the Canon, p. 84 sqq. 

2 Westcott, l.c. “Though he (Papias) 
was the friend of Polycarp, he nowhere 
alludes to any of the Pauline writings. 
It cannot be an accident that he omits 


it is allowed to be the same to which Eu- 
sebius refers ; and yet this letter abounds 
in quotations from the Apostolic writ- 
ings—more especially the Epistles of 
St. Paul. The phenomenon exhibited 
in the Ancient Syriac Documents (edited 


ali these, —the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Gospel of St. Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, —and these only, of the ac- 
knowledged books of the New Testa- 
ment.” At the same time the silence 
of Eusebius is not conclusive. His ac- 
count of Polycarp’s Epistle (H. E. iv. 
14) shows how far from exhaustive his 
statements may be in such cases. He 
there says that “ Polycarp employs some 
testimonies from the former (first) 
Epistle of Peter.” Though some recent 
writers have doubted the genuineness of 
the existing letter ascribed to Polycarp, 


by Cureton, 1864) isremarkable. Though 
they refer more than once to the Acts of 
the Apostles (pp. 15, 27, 35) as the work 
of St. Luke, and as possessing canonical 
authority, and though they allude inci- 
dentally to St. Paul’s labors (pp. 35, 61, 
62), there is yet no reference to the 
Epistles of this apostle, where the omis- 
sion cannot have been accidental (p. 32) ; 
and the most important churches founded 
by him, as Ephesus, Thessalonica, Cor- 
inth, etc., are stated to have received 
“the Apostles’ Hand of Priesthood from 
John the Evangelist” (p. 34). 
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Judaism has been necessarily imperfect, and in some points 
conjectural ; but it will prepare the way for a more correct 
estimate of the relations between St. Paul and the leading 
apostles of the circumcision. We shall be in a position to 
view these relations no longer as an isolated chapter in history, 
but in connection with events before and after; and we shall 
be furnished also with means of estimating the value of later 
traditional accounts of these first preachers of the gospel. 

St. PAUL himself is so clearly reflected in his own writings 
that a distorted image of his life and doctrine would seem to 
be due only to defective vision. Yet our first impressions 
require to be corrected, or rather supplemented, by an after 
consideration. Seeing him chiefly as the champion of Gentile 
liberty, the constant antagonist of Jew and Judaizer, we are 
apt to forget that his character has another side also. By 
birth and education he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and the 
traditions and feelings of his race held him in honorable cap- 
tivity to the very last. 

Of this fact the narrative of the Acts affords many striking 
examples. It exhibits him associating with the apostles of the 
circumcision on terms of mutual respect and love, celebrating 
the festivals and observing the rites of his countrymen, every- 
where giving the precedence to the Jew over the Gentile. 

But the character of the witness has been called in question. 
This narrative, it is said, is neither contemporary nor trust- 
worthy. It was written long after the events recorded, with 
the definite purpose of uniting the two parties in the church. 
Thus the incidents are forged or wrested to subserve the pur- 
pose of the writer. It was part of his plan to represent St. 
Peter and St. Paul as living on friendly terms, in order to 
reconcile the Petrine and Pauline factions. 

The Acts of the Apostles, in the multiplicity and variety of 
its details, probably affords greater means of testing its general 
character for truth than any other ancient narrative in exis- 
tence; and in my opinion it satisfies the tests fully. But this 
is not the place for such an investigation. Neither shall I 
start from the assumption that it has any historical value. 
Taking common ground with those whose views I am con- 
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sidering, I shall draw my proofs from St. Paul’s Epistles alone 
in the first instance, nor from all of these, but from such only 
as are allowed even by the extreme critics of the Tiibingen 
school to be genuine—the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians.! It so happens that they are the most impor- 
tant for my purpose. If they contain the severest denuncia- 
tions of the Judaizers, if they display the most uncompromising 
antagonism to Judaism, they also exhibit more strongly than 
any others St. Paul’s sympathies with his fellow-countrymen. 
These, then, are the facts for which we have St. Paul’s direct 
personal testimony in the epistles allowed by all to be genuine. 
(1) The position of the Jews. He assigns to them the preroga- 
tive over the Gentiles —a prior right to the privileges of the 
gospel, involving a prior reward if they are accepted and, ac- 
cording to an universal rule in things spiritual, a prior retri- 
bution if they are spurned (Rom. i. 16; ii. 9,10). In the 
same spirit he declares that the advantage is on the side of 
the Jew, and that this advantage is “ much every way ” (Rom. 
iii. 1,2). (2) His affection for his countrymen. His earnest- 
ness and depth of feeling are nowhere more striking than 
when he is speaking of the Jews: ‘Brethren, my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be 
saved: for I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, 
but not according to knowledge” (Rom. x. 1, 2). Thus, in 
spite of their present stubborn apostasy, he will not allow that 
they have been cast away (xi. 1), but looks forward to the 
time when “all Israel shall be saved” (xi. 26). So strong, 
indeed, is his language in one passage, that commentators, 
regarding the letter rather than the spirit of the apostle’s 
prayer, have striven to explain it away by feeble apologies and 
unnatural interpretations: “I say the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, 


1 These four Epistles alone were He accepts as genuine 1 Thessalonians, 
accepted as genuine by Baur and Phillippians, and Philemon; thus sub- 
Schwegler. Hilgenfeld, who may now stituting, as he expresses it, the sacred 
be regarded as the chief of the Tübingen number seven for the heathen Tetractys 
school, has in this, as in many other of his master. See Zeitsch. Für wis- 
points, desert¥d the extreme position of — sensch. Theol. v. p. 226 (1862). 

Baur, whom he calls the “great master.” 
24 
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that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart: 
for I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ (ava- 
Gena eivat adtos èyè amo Tov Xpiotod) for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh”? (Rom. ix. 1-5). (5) His 
practical care for his countrymen. The collection of alms for 
the poor brethren of Judea occupies much of his attention, 
and suggests messages to various churches (Rom. xv. 25, 26; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-6; 2 Cor. vili., ix.; Gal. ii. 10). It is clearings 
only that he is very solicitous himself on behalf of the Chris- 
tians of the circumcision, but that he is anxious also to inspire 
his Gentile converts with the same interest. (+) His conform- 
ity to Jewish habits and usages. St. Paul lays down this rule 
— “ to become all things to all men, that he may by all means 
save some” (1 Cor. ix. 22). This is the key to all seeming 
inconsistencies in different representations of his conduct. In 
his epistles we see him chiefly as a Gentile among Gentiles ; 
but this powerful moral weapon has another edge. Applying 
this maxim, he himself tells us emphatically that “ unto the 
Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews; unto 
them that are under the law as under the law, that he might 
gain them that are under the law” (ix. 20). The charges of 
his Judaizing opponents are a witness that he did carry out 
his maxim in this direction, as in the other. With a semblance 
of truth they taunt him with inconsistency, urging that in his 
own practice he had virtually admitted their principles, that, 
in fact, he had himself preached circumcision! (5) His rev- 
erence for the Old Testament Scriptures. This is a strongly 
marked feature in the four epistles which I am considering. 
They teem with quotations, while there are comparatively few 
in his remaining letters. For example, metaphor, allegory, 
argument, confirmation, he draws upon this inexhaustible store. 
However widely he may have differed from his rabbinical 
teachers in other respects, he at least did not yield to them in 
reverence for the “law and the prophets and the psalms.” 
These facts being borne in mind (and they are indisputable) 
the portrait of St. Paul in the Acts ought not to present any 


1 See above, p. 34 sq., and notes, pp. 322, 332, 284, 287, oni. 10, ii. 3, v. 2, 11, 
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difficulties. It records no one fact of the apostle, it attributes 
‘no sentiment to him, which is not either covered by some com- 
prehensive maxim, or supported by some practical instance in 
his acknowledged letters. On the other hand, the tone of the 
history confessedly differs somewhat from the tone of the 
epistles. Nor could it possibly have been otherwise. Written 
in the heat of the conflict, written to confute unscrupulous 
antagonists and to guard against dangerous errors, St. Paul’s 
language could not give a complete picture of his relations 
with the apostles and the church of the circumcision. Argu- 
ments directed against men, who disparaged his authority 
by undue exaltation of the twelve, offered the least favor- 
able opportunity of expressing his sympathy with the twelve. 
Denunciations of Judaizing teachers, who would force their 
national rites on the Gentile churches, were no fit vehicle for 
acknowledging his respect for and conformity with those rites. 
The fairness of this line of argument will be seen by comparing 
the differences observable in his own epistles. His tone may 
be said to be graduated according to the temper and character 
of his hearers. The opposition of the Galatian letter to the 
Mosaic ritual is stern and uncompromising. It was written to 
correct a virulent form of Judaism. On the other hand, the 
remonstrances in the Epistle to the Romans are much more 
moderate, guarded by constant explanations, and counterpoised 
by expressions of deep sympathy. Here he was writing to a 
mixed church of Jews and Gentiles, where there had been no 
direct opposition to his authority, no violent outbreak of Juda- 
ism. If, then, we picture him in his intercourse with his own 
countrymen at Jerusalem, where the claims of his nation were 
paramount, and where the cause of Gentile liberty could not 
be compromised, it seems most natural that he should have 
spoken and acted as he is represented in the Acts. Luther 
denouncing the pope for idolatry, and Luther rebuking Carl- 
stadt for iconoclasm writes like two different persons. He bids 
the timid and gentle Melancthon “sin, and sin boldly”; he 
would have cut his right hand off sooner than pen such word to 
the antinomian rioters of Munster. It is not that the man or 
his principles were changed ; but the same words addressed to 
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persons of opposite tempers would have conveyed a directly, 
opposite meaning. 

St. Paul’s language, then, when in this epistle he describes 
his relations with the three, must be interpreted with this 
caution, that it necessarily exhibits those relations in a partial 
aspect. The purport of this language, as I understand it, is 
explained in the notes; and I shall content myself here with 
gathering up the results. 

(1) There is a general recognition of the position and author- 
ity of the elder apostles, both in the earlier visit to Jerusalem 
when he seeks Peter apparently for the purpose of obtaining 
instruction in the facts of the gospel, staying with him a fort- 
night, and in the later visit which is undertaken for the 
purpose, if I may use the phrase, of comparing notes with the 
other apostles, and obtaining their sanction for the freedom of 
the Gentile churches. (2) On the other hand, there is an 
uncompromising resistance to the extravagant and exclusive 
claims set up on their behalf by the Judaizers. (3) In contrast 
to these claims, St. Paul’s language leaves the impression 
(though the inference cannot be regarded as certain), that they 
had not offered a prompt resistance to the Judaizers in the first 
instance, hoping perhaps to conciliate them, and that the brunt 
of the contest had been borne by himself and Barnabas. (4) At 
the same time they are distinctly separated from the policy 
and principles of the Judaizers, who are termed false brethren, 
spies in the Christian camp. (5) The apostles of the circum- 
cision find no fault with St. Paul’s gospel, and have nothing 
to add to it. (6) Their recognition of his office is most com- 
plete. The language is decisive in two respects: it represents 
this recognition first as thoroughly mutual; and secondly as 
admitting a perfect equality and independent position. (7) At 
the same time a separate sphere of labor is assigned to each: 
the one are to preach to the heathen, the other to the circum- 
cision. There is no implication, as some have represented, 
that the gospel preached to the Gentile would differ from the 
gospel preached to the Jew. Such an idea is alien to the whole 
spirit of the passage. Lastly, (8) Notwithstanding their distinct 
spheres of work, St. Paul is requested by the apostles of the 
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circumcision to collect. the alms of the Gentiles for the poor 
brethren of Judea, and to this request he responds cordially. 

With the exception of the incident at Antioch, which will be 
considered presently, the Epistle to the Galatians contains 
nothing more bearing directly on the relations between St. 
Paul and the apostles of the circumcision. Other special 
references are found in the Epistles to the Corinthians, but 
none elsewhere. These notices, slight though they are, accord 
with the view presented by the Galatian letter. St. Paul, 
indeed, says more than once that he is “ not a whit behind the 
very chiefest apostles” (tov úrèp Niav arooTtóňwv, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii. 11), and there is in the original a slight touch of irony 
which disappears in the translation; but the irony loses its point 
unless the exclusive preference of the elder apostles is regarded 
as an exaggeration of substantial claims. Elsewhere St. Paul 
speaks of Cephas and the Lord’s brethren as exercising an 
apostolic privilege which belonged also to himself and Barnabas 
(1 Cor. ix. 5), of Cephas and James as witnesses of the Lord’s 
resurrection like himself (1 Cor. xv. 5,7). In the last passage 
he calls himself (with evident reference to the elder apostles, 
who are mentioned immediately before) “ the least of the apos- 
tles, who is not worthy to be called an apostle.” In rebuking 
the dissensions at Corinth, he treats the name of Cephas with 
a delicate courtesy and respect which has almost escaped notice. 
When he comes to argue the question, he at once drops the 
fame of St. Peter: “While one saith, I am of Paul, and 
another, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal? What then is 
Apollos, and what is Paul?” Apollos was so closely connected 
with him (see xvi. 12), that he could use his name without fear 
of misapprehension. But in speaking of Cephas he had to 
observe more caution: certain persons persisted in regarding 
St. Peter as the head of a rival party, and therefore he is careful 
to avoid any seeming depreciation of his brother apostle. 

In all this there is nothing inconsistent with the character 
of St. Paul as drawn in the Acts, nothing certainly which 
represents him as he was represented by extreme partizans in 
ancient times, by Ebionites on the one hand, and Marcionites 
on the other, and as he has been represented of late by a 
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certain school of critics, in a position of antagonism to the 
chief apostles of the circumcision. I shall next examine the 
scriptural notices and traditional representations of these three. 
1. The author of the Clementine Homilies makes St. PETER 
the mouthpiece of his own Ebionite views. In the prefatory 
letter of Peter to James, which, though possibly the work of 
another author, represents the same sentiments, the apostle 
complains that he has been misrepresented as holding that the 
law was abolished, but fearing to preach this doctrine openly. 
“Far be it,’ he adds; “for to act so is to oppose the law of 
God which was spoken by Moses, and to which our Lord bare 
witness that it should abide forever. For thus he said: Heaven 
and earth shall pass away: one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass away from the law. And this he said that all things might 
be fulfilled. Yet these persons professing to give my senti- 
ments (Tov éuov voðv erayyeddopevot) I know not how, attempt 
to interpret the words that they have heard from me more 
cleverly (fpovimetepov) than myself who spoke them, telling 
their pupils that this is my meaning (dpovnua), though it never 
once entered into my mind (ò yò ovdé éveOuynPnv). But if 
they dare to tell such falsehoods of me while I am still alive, 
how much more will those who come after me venture to do 
it when I am gone ” (§ 2). It has been held by some modern 
critics that the words thus put into the apostle’s mouth are 
quite in character ; that St. Peter did maintain the perpetuity 
of the law; and that therefore the traditional account which has 
pervaded catholic Christendom from the writing of the Acts to 
the present day, gives an essentially false view of the apostle. 
I think the words quoted will strike most readers as betray- 
ing a consciousness on the part of the writer that he is treading 
on hollow and dangerous ground. But without insisting on 
this, it is important to observe that the sanction of this ven- 
erated name was claimed by other sectarians of opposite opin- 
ions. Basilides (about A.D. 130), the famous Gnostic teacher, 
announced that he had been instructed by one Glaucias an 
“interpreter of St. Peter An early apocryphal writing, 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 898, Potter. 
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moreover, which should probably be assigned to the beginning 
of the second century, and which expressed strong anti-Judaic 
views,! was entitled the “ Preaching of Peter.” I do not see 
why these assertions have not as great a claim to a hearing-as 
the opposite statement of the Ebionite writer. They are prob- 
ably earlier; and in one case, at least, we have more tangible 
evidence than the irresponsible venture of an anonymous 
romance writer. The probable inference, however, from such 
conflicting statements would be, that St. Peter’s true position 


was somewhere between the two extremes. 
But we are not to look for trustworthy information from 


such sources as these. 


If we wish to learn the apostle’s real 


attitude in the conflict between Jewish and Gentile converts, 


1 On this work, the ktjpuyua Mérpov, 
see Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. p. 80 sqq. 
Its opposition to Judaism appears in an 
extant fragment preserved in Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vi p. 760, unè rarà *lovdatous 
oeBeobe 
Sixatws pavOdvovres & mapadibouey Úuiv 
gvuadcoecbe, kaivas Thy Ocby bia ToD Xpio- 
TOU ocBdouevor- cUpouey yap èv Tas ypa- 
gaits Kabws ó Kúptos Aéyer” "180d diatibevar 
butv Kawhy Siabhenv x.7.A. The frag- 
ments of this work are collected by Grabe, 
Spicil. i. p. 62 sqq. It was made use of 
by Heracleon the Valentinian, and is 
quoted more than once, apparently as 
genuine, by Clement of Alexandria. 

The identity of this work with the 
Praedicatio Pauli quoted in the treatise 
De Baptismo Haereticorum printed among 
Cyprian’s works (App. p. 30, Fell) seems 
to me very doubtful, though maintained 
by several able critics. The passage 
there quoted is strangely misinterpreted 
by Baur (Christenthum, p. 53). I give 
his words, lest I should have misunder- 
stood him: “ Auch die kirchliche Sage, 
welche die Apostel wieder zusammen- 
brachte, lässt erst am Ende nach einer 
langen Zeit der Trennung die gegenseit- 
ige Anerkennung zu Stande kommen. 
Post tanta tempora hiess es in der Prae- 
dicatio Pauli in der Stelle, welche sich 


DA Wiens le 27 \ 
WOTE KAL UMELS OOLWS KAL 


in der Cyprian’s Werken angehängten 
Schrift de rebaptismate erhalten hat 
(Cypr. Opp. ed. Baluz. s. 365. f.) Petrum 
et Paulum post conlationem evangelii 
in Jerusalem et mutuam cogitationem 
[?] et altercationem et rerum a gendarum 
dispositionem postremo in urbe, quasi 
tunc primum, invicem sibi esse cogni- 
tos,” Baur thus treats the comment of 
the writer as if it were part of the quo- 
tation. In this treatise the writer de- 
nounces the Praedicatio Pauli as main- 
taining “ adulterinum, imo internecinum 
baptisma”; in order to invalidate its 
authority, he proceeds to show its 
thoroughly unhistorical character; and 
among other instances he alleges the 
fact, that it makes St. Peter and St. Paul 
meet in Rome as if for the first time, 
forgetting all about the congress at Jeru- 
salem, the collision at Antioch, and so 
forth. Schwegler takes the correct view 
of the passage, ii. p. 32. 

Other early apocryphal works attri- 
buted to the chief apostle of the ciricum- 
cision, are the Gospel, the Acts, and the 
Apocalypse of Peter; but our informa- 
tion respecting these is too scanty to 
throw much light on the present ques- 
tion : on the Gospel of Peter, see above, 
PALIT: 
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the one fragmentary notice in the Epistle to the Galatians will 
reveal more than all the distorted and interested accounts of 
later ages: “ But when Cephas came to Antioch I withstood 
him to the face, for he was condemned [his conduct condemned 
itself]. For before that certain came from James he did eat 
with the Gentiles, but when they came he withdrew and separa- 
ted himself, fearing those of the circumcision: and the rest of 
the Jews also dissembled with him, so that even Barnabas was 
carried away with their dissimulation (cuvamyy@n avta@v 77 
vroxpicet). But when I saw that they walked not straight 
according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Cephas before 
all, If thou, being born a Jew (‘Iovdatos trdpywv), livest after 
the manner of the Gentiles, and not after the manner of the 
Jews, how compellest thou the Gentiles to live like the Jews,” 
ete. (ii. 11-14). 

Now the point of St. Paul’s rebuke is plainly this: that in 
sanctioning the Jewish feeling which regarded eating with the 
Gentiles as an unclean thing, St. Peter was untrue to his prin- 
ciples, was acting hypocritically and from fear. In the argu- 
ment which follows, he assumes that it was the normal practice 
of Peter to live as a Gentile (€@vixads Ss and not vôs ééns), 
in other words, to mix freely with the Gentiles, to eat with them, 
and therefore to disregard the distinction of things clean and 
unclean ; and he argues on the glaring inconsistency and un- 
fairness that Cephas should claim this liberty himself, though 
not born to it, and yet by hypocritical compliance with the 
Jews should practically force the ritual law on the Gentiles, 


and deprive them of a freedom 


1 I do not see how this conclusion can 
be resisted.- According to the Tübingen 
view of St. Peter’s position, his hypoc- 
risy or dissimulation must have consisted 
not in withdrawing from, but in holding 
intercourse with the Gentiles; but this 
is not the view of St. Paul on any nat- 
ural interpretation of his words; and 
certainly the Ebionite writer already 
quoted (p.190), did not so understand his 
meaning. Schwegler (i. p. 129) explains 
cuvuTenplOnoay aùr ‘ were hypocritical 
enough to side with him,” thus forcing 
the expression itself, and severing it from 


which was their natural right.! 


the context ; but even then he is obliged 
to acquit the other Jewish Christians at 
Antioch of Ebionism. Hilgenfield ( Gal- 
ater, p. 61sq.) discards Schwegler’s in- 
terpretation and explains éadé«piots of the 
self-contradiction, the unconscious incon- 
sistency of Jewish Christian or Ebionite 
principles ; but inconsistency is not dis- 
simmulation or hypocrisy, and this in- 
terpretation, like the former, loses sight 
of the context which denounces St. Peter 
for abandoning a certain line of conduct 
JSrom timidity. 
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How St. Peter came to hold these liberal principles, so en- 
tirely opposed to the narrow traditions of his age and country, 
is explained by an incident narrated in the Acts. He was 
at one time as rigid and as scrupulous as the most bigoted 
of his countrymen: “ nothing common or unclean had at any 
time entered into his mouth” (x. 14. xi. 8). Suddenly a light 
bursts in upon the darkness of his religious convictions. He 
is taught by a vision “ not to call any man common or unclean” 
(x. 28). His sudden change scandalizes the Jewish brethren ; 
but he explains, and, for the moment at least, convinces 
mix, 18)... 

And if his normal principles are explained by the narrative 
of the Acts, his exceptional departure from them is illustrated 
by his character as it appears in the Gospels. The occasional 
timidity and weakness of St. Peter will be judged most harshly 
by those who have never themselves felt the agony of a great 

moral crisis, when not their own ease and comfort only, which 
is a small thing, but the spiritual welfare of others seems to 
clamor for a surrender of their principles. His true noble- 
ness — his fiery zeal and overflowing love and abandoned self- 
devotion — will be appreciated most fully by spirits which can 
claim some kindred, however remote, with his spirit. 

Thus the fragmentary notices in the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, combine to form a harmonious por- 
trait of a character, not consistent, indeed, but—to use 
Aristotle’s significant phrase — consistently inconsistent (oua- 
Os aveparov); and this is a much safer criterion of truth. 
But there is yet another source of information to be considered 
—his own letters. If the deficiency of external evidence 
forbids the use of the second epistle in controversy, the first 
labors under no such disabilities; for very few of the apos- 
tolical writings are better attested. i 

To this epistle, indeed, it has been objected that it bears 
too manifest traces of Pauline influence to be the genuine 
writing of St. Peter. The objection, however, seems to over- 
look two important considerations. First. If we consider 
the prominent part borne by St. Paul as the chief preacher of 


Christianity in countries Hellenic by race or by adoption ; if 
25 
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we remember further that his writings were probably the first 
which clothed the truths of the gospel and the aspirations of 
the church in the language of Greece; we shall hardly hesi- 
tate to allow that he “ had a great influence in moulding this 
language for Christian purposes, and that those who afterwards 
trod in his footsteps could hardly depart much from the idiom 
thus moulded.” 1 Secondly. Itis begging the whole question 
to assume that St. Peter derived nothing from the influence 
of the apostle of the Gentiles. The one was essentially a | 
character to impress; the other to be impressed. His su-- 
perior in intellectual culture, in breadth of sympathy, and in 
knowledge of men, his equal in love and zeal for Christ, St. 
Paul must have made his influence felt on the frank and 
enthusiastic temperament of the elder apostle. The weighty 
spiritual maxims thrown out during the dispute at Antioch, 
for instance, would sink deep into his heart ;? and, taking into 
account the many occasions when, either by his writings or by 
personal intercourse, St. Paul’s influence would be communi- 
cated, we can hardly doubt that the whole effect was great. 

But, after all, the epistle bears the stamp of an individual 
mind, quite independent of this foreign element. The sub- 
stratum of the thoughts is the writer’s own. Its individuality, 
indeed, appears more in the contemplation of the life and 
sufferings of Christ, in the view taken of the relations between 
the believer and the world around, in the realization of the 
promises made to the chosen people of old, in the pervading 
sense of a regenerate life, and the reiterated hope of a glorious 
advent, than in any special development of doctrine; but it 
would be difficult to give any reason why, prior to experience, 
we should have expected it to be otherwise. 

Altogether, the epistle is anything but Ebionite. Not only 
is the “law” never once named, but there is no allusion to 


1 Schleiermacher, inl. ins. N. T. p. 
402 sqq. 

2 See 1 Pet. ii. 24, ras auaprlas judy 
autos àvhveykev v TS THuatt avTov em 
Tò EvAov, va tats Guaptiais àmoyevóuevor 
T õikarocúvn Çhowuev. This is the 
most striking instance which the epistle 


exhibits of coincidence with St. Paul’s 
doctrinal teaching (though there are 
occasionally strong resemblances of lan- 
guage). With it compare Gal. ii. 20, 
XpiotG cuvertavpwua (@ Õè odKeTe eyw 
Ch Dè èv èuol Xpiords k.7.A. 
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formal ordinances of any kind. The writer, indeed, is essentially 
an Israelite, but he is an Israelite after a Christian type. When 
he speaks of the truths of the gospel, he speaks of them through 
the forms of the older dispensation; he alludes again and 
again to the ransom of Christ’s death, but the image present 
to his mind is the paschal lamb without spot or blemish; he 
addresses himself to Gentile converts, but he transfers to them 
the cherished titles of the covenant race; they are the true 
« dispersion” (i. 1); they are a “chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people” (ii. 9). The 
believer in Christ is the Israelite ; the unbelieving, the Gentile 
(le E 

Corresponding to the position of St. Peter as he appears in 
the apostolic history, this epistle in its language and tone 
occupies a place midway between the writings of St. James 
and St. Paul. With St. James it dwells earnestly on the old; 
with St. Paul it expands to the comprehension of the new. 
In its denunciation of luxurious wealth, in its commendation 
of the simple and homely virtues, in its fond reference to past 
examples in Jewish history for imitation or warning, it recalls 
the tonegf the head of the Hebrew church ; in its conception 
of the grace of God, of the ransom of Christ’s death, of the 
wide purpose of the gospel, it approaches to the language of 
the apostle of the Gentiles. 

With St. Paul, too, the writer links himself by the mention 
of two names, both Christians of the circumcision, and both 
companions of the Gentile apostle — Mark, who, having accom- 
panied him on his first missionary tour, after some years of 
alienation is found by his side once more (Col. iv. 10), and 
Silvanus, who shared with him the labors and perils of plant- 
ing the gospel in Europe. Silvanus is the bearer or the 
amanuensis of St. Peter’s letter ; Mark joins in the salutations 
(v. 12, 13). 

Thus the churches of the next generation, which were likely 
to be well informed, delighted to unite the names of the two 
leading apostles as the greatest teachers of the gospel, the 
brightest examples of Christian life. At Rome, probably, at 
Antioch, certainly, both these apostles were personally known. 
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We have the witness of the one church in Clement; of the 
other in Ignatius. The former classes them together, as the 
two “noble ensamples of his own generation,” “the greatest 
and most righteous pillars” of the church, who “ for hatred 
and envy were persecuted even unto death ” ($5). The latter 
will not venture to command the Christians of Rome, ‘as 
Peter and Paul did; they were apostles, he a convict; they 
were free, he a slave to that very hour.” 1 Clement wrote 
before the close of the first century, Ignatius at the beginning 
of the second. It seems probable that both these fathers had 
conversed with one or other of the two apostles. Besides 
Antioch and Rome, the names of St. Peter and St. Paul appear 
together also in connection with the church of Corinth (1 Cor. 
iii. 22). This church, again, has not withheld her voice, 
though here the later date of her testimony detracts somewhat 
from its value.? Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, writing to the 
Romans during the episcopate of Soter (168-177), claims 
kindred with them, on the ground ‘that both churches alike 
had profited by the joint instruction of St. Peter and St. Paul 

But, though the essential unity of these two apostles is thus 
recognized by different branches of the catholic church, a dis- 
position to sever them seems early to have manifested itself in 
some quarters. Even during their own lifetime the religious 
agitators at Corinth would have placed them, in spite of them- 
selves, at the head of rival parties. And when death had 
removed all fear of contradiction, extreme partisans boldly 
claimed the sanction of the one or the other for their own 


1 Rom. 4. The words ox ós Iérpos xal yap &udw kal eis thy juetépay Ké- 


ka) MavAos Siatdoocoua suiy gain force, 
as addressed to the Romans, if we sup- 
pose both apostles to have preached in 
Rome. 

2? The language of Clement, however, 
implicitly contains the testimony of this 
church at an earlier date ; for he assumes 
the acquiescence of the Corinthians 
when he mentions both apostles as of 
equal authority (§§ 5, 47). 

31n Euseb. H. E. ii. 25, thy ard 
Tlérpov kal TavAou gutelay -yevnbeioay 
‘Pwualwy te Kal Kopwiwy ouverepaocate 


pwOov poiticavtes huâs Suoiws edibakav, 
duolws è Kal eis Thy 'Iraàlav dudce 
diddkavtes euaptipnoay Kata Tov auTdy 
All the MSS. and the Syriac 
version here have @utevcavtes ; but porth- 
cavtes is read by Georgius Syncellus, 
and Ruffinus has ‘adventantes”; the 
sense too seems to require it. In any 
case, it is hardly a safe inference that 
Dionysius erroneously supposed the 
churches of Rome and Corinth to have 
been founded by both apostles jointly. 


Kalpov. 
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views. The precursors of the Ebionites misrepresented the 
Israelite sympathies of St. Peter, as if he had himself striven 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the Gentiles which neither 
their fathers nor they were able to bear. The precursors of 
Marcionism exaggerated the antagonism of St. Paul to the 
Mosaic ritual, as if he had indeed held the law to be sin, and 
the commandment neither holy nor just nor good. It seems 
to have been a subsidiary aim of St. Luke’s narrative, which 
must have been written not many years after the martyrdom 
of both apostles, to show that this growing tendency was false, 
and that in their life, as in their death, they were not divided. 
A rough parallelism between the career of the two reveals 
itself in the narrative when carefully examined. Recent 
criticism has laid much stress on this ‘ conciliatory ” purpose 
of the Acts, as if it were fatal to the credit of the narrative. 
But, denying the inference, we may concede the fact, and the 
very concession draws its sting. Such a purpose is at least as 
likely to have been entertained by a writer if the two apostles 
were essentially united, as if they were not. The truth or 
falsehood of the account must be determined on other grounds. 

2. While St. Peter was claimed as their leader by the Ju- 
daizers, no such liberty seems to have been taken with the 
name of Sr. Joun.t Long settled in an important Gentile 
city, surrounded by a numerous school of disciples, still living 
at the dawn of the second century, he must have secured for 
his teaching such notoriety as protected it from gross mis- 
representation. 

His last act recorded in St. Luke’s narrative is a visit to the 
newly founded churches of Samaria, in company with St. Peter 


1 In the portion of the first book of 
the Recognitions, which seems to have 


in their writings. In another passage 
Epiphanius attributes to the sons of 


been taken from the “‘ Ascents of James,” 
the sons of Zebedee are introduced with 
the rest of the twelve confuting heresies, 
but the sentiments attributed to them 
are in no way Ebionite (i. 57). It is 
this work, perhaps, to which Epipha- 
nias refers (xxx. 23), for his notice 
does not imply anything more than a 
casual introduction of St. John’s name 


Zebedee the same ascetic practices which 
distinguished James the Lord’s brother 
(Haeres. lxxviii. 13); and this account 
he perhaps derived from some Essene 
or Ebionite source. But I do not know 
that they ever claimed St. John in the 
same way as they claimed St. Peter and 
St. James. 
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(viii. 14). He thus stamps with his approval the first move- 
ment of the church in its liberal progress. From the silence 
both of St. Paul and St. Luke, it may be inferred that he took 
no very prominent part in the disputes about the Mosaic law. 
Only at the close of the conferences we find him, together with 
St. Peter and St. James, recognizing the authority and work 
of St. Paul, and thus giving another guarantee of his desire to 
advance the liberties of the church. This is the only passage 
where he is mentioned in St. Paul’s Epistles. Yet it seems 
probable that, though he did not actually participate in the 
public discussions, his unseen influence was exerted to promote 
the result. As in the earliest days of the church, so now we 
may imagine him ever at St. Peter’s side, his faithful colleague 
and wise counsellor, not forward and demonstrative, but most 
powerful in private, pouring into the receptive heart of the 
elder apostle the lessons of his own inward experience, drawn 
from close personal intercourse and constant spiritual com- 
munion with his Lord. 

At length the hidden fires of his nature burst out into flame. 
When St. Peter and St. Paul have ended their labors, the 
more active career of St. John is just beginning. If it has 
been their task to organize and extend the church, to remove 
her barriers, and to advance her liberties, it is his special 
province to build up and complete her theology. The most 
probable chronology makes his withdrawal from Palestine to 
Asia Minor coincide very nearly with the martyrdom of these 
two apostles, who have guided the church through her first 
storms and led her to her earliest victories. This epoch divides 
his life into two distinct periods. Hitherto he has lived as a 
Jew among Jews; henceforth he will be as a Gentile among 
Gentiles. The writings of St. John in the canon probably 
mark the close of each period. The Apocalypse winds up his 
career in the church of the circumcision ; the Gospel and the 
Epistles are the crowning result of a long residence in the 
heart of Gentile Christendom. 

Both the one and the other contrast strongly with the lead- 
ing features of the Ebionite doctrine; and this fact alone 
would deter the Judaizers from claiming the sanction of a 
name so revered. 
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Of all the writings of. the New Testament the Apocalypse is 
most thoroughly Jewish in its language and imagery. The 
whole book is saturated with illustrations from the Old Testa- 
ment. It speaks not the language of Paul, but of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel and Daniel. Its tone may be well described by an 
expression borrowed from the book itself: ‘* The testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (xix. 10). The doctrine of 
Balaam, the whoredoms of Jezebel, the song of Moses, the 
Lion of Judah, the key of David, the great river Euphrates, 
the great city Babylon, Sodom and Egypt, Gog and Magog, 
these and similar expressions are but the more striking in- 
stances of an imagery with which the Apocalypse teems. Nor 
are the symbols derived solely from the canonical Scriptures ; 
in the picture of the New Jerusalem the inspired apostle has 
borrowed many touches from the creations of rabbinical fancy. 
Up to this point the Apocalypse is completely Jewish, and 
might have been Ebionite. But the same framing serves only 
to bring out more strongly the contrast between the pictures 
themselves. The two distinctive features of Ebionism — its 
mean estimate of the person of Christ and its’ extravagant 
exaltation of the Mosaic law — are opposed alike to the spirit 
and language of St. John. It might have been expected that 
the beloved disciple, who had leaned on his Master’s bosom, 
would have dwelt with fond preference on the humanity of 
our Lord; yet in none of the New Testament writings, not 
even in the Epistles of St. Paul, do we find a more express 
recognition of his divine power and majesty. He is ‘the 
Amen, the, faithful and true witness, the beginning (the 
source) of the creation of God” (iii. 14). “ Blessing, honor, 
glory, and power” are ascribed not “to him that sitteth on 
the throne” only, but “to the Lamb forever and ever” (v. 13). 
His name, is,“ the Word of God” (xix. 13). Therefore he 
claims the titles and attributes of Deity. He declares himself 
“the Alpha and Omega, the first and last, the beginning and 
the end” (xxii. 13; i. 11; comp.i. 8). He is “ the Lord of 
lords and the King of kings” (xvii. 14; xix. 16). And so, 
too, the Ebionite reverence for the law as still binding has no 
place in the Apocalypse. The word does not occur from 
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beginning to end, nor is there a single allusion to its ceremonial 
as an abiding ordinance. The Paschal Lamb, indeed, is ever 
present to St. John’s thought; but with him it signifies not 
the sacrifice offered in every Jewish home year by year, but 
the Christ who once “ was slain, and hath redeemed us to God 
by his blood out of every kindred and tongue and people and 
nation” (vii. 9). All this is very remarkable, since there is 
every reason to believe that up to this time St. John had in 


practice observed the Jewish law.! To him, however, it was ` 


1 Certain traditions of St. John’s 
residence at Ephesus, illustrating his 
relation to the Mosaic law, deserve no- 
tice here. They are given by Polycrates, 
who was himself Bishop of Ephesus 
(Euseb. H. E. y. 24). Writing to pope 
Victor, probably in the last decade of 
the second century, he mentions that 
he “numbers /{Zxywy) sixty-five years in 
the Lord” (whether he refers to the 
date of his birth or of his conversion is 
uncertain, but the former seems more 
probable), and that he has had seven 
relations bishops, whose tradition he 
follows. We are thus carried back to 
a very early date. The two statements 
with which we are concerned are these. 
(1) St. John celebrated the Paschal day 
on the 14th of the month, coinciding 
with the Jewish passover. It seems to 
me, as Į have said already (see p. 180), 
that there is no good ground for ques- 
tioning this tradition. The institution 
of such an annual celebration by this 
apostle derives light from the many 
references to the Paschal Lamb in the 
Apocalypse; and in the first instance 
it would seem most natural to celebrate 
it on the exact anniversary of the pass- 
over. It is more questionable whether 
the Roman and other churches, whose 
usage has passed into the law of Chris- 
tendom, had really the apostolic sanc- 
tion, which they vaguely asserted, for 
celebrating it always on the Friday. 
This usage, if not quite so obvious as 
the other, was not unnatural, and prob- 
ably was found much more convenient. 


(2) Polycrates says incidentally of St. 
John that he was “a priest wearing 
the mitre and a martyr and teacher 
(òs èyerhðn iepeùs TÒ méraňov mepope- 
Kas kol waptis kal SiddcKados).” The 
reference in the méradoy is doubtless 
to the metal plate on the high-priest’s 
mitre (Exod. xxviii. 36, méradov xpv- 
govv kaðapóv), comp. Protevang. c. 5, 
TÒ wéTaAdoy Tov fepews; but the meaning 
of Polycrates is far from clear. He has 
perhaps mistaken metaphor for matter 
of fact (see Stanley, Apostolical Age, p. 
285); in like manner as the name The- 
ophorus assumed by Ignatius gave rise 
to the later story that he was the child 
whom our Lord took in his arms and 
blessed. I think it probable, however, 
that the words as they stand in Polyc- 
rates are intended for a metaphor, 
since the short fragment which con- 
tains them has several figurative ex- 
pressions almost, if not quite, as vio- 
lent; e.g. meydAa oroixeia Kexoluntat 
(where orotxeta means “luminaries,” 
being used of the heavenly bodies) ; Me- 
Altava thy eivodxov (probably a meta- 
phor, as Ruffinus translates it, “ propter 
regnum, dei eunuchum”’; see Matt. xix. 
12, and comp. Athenag. Suppl. 33); tov 
puxpdy nov &vOpwror (“my insignificance” ; 
comp. Rom. vi. 6, ó radaibds juev ğvêpw- 
mos; 2 Cor. iv. 16, ó dw juav ğvðpwros). 
The whole passage is a Very rude speci- 
men of the florid “ Asiatic” style, which 
even in its higher forms Cicero con- 
demns as suited only to the ears of a 
people wanting in polish and good taste 
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only a national custoni, and not an universal obligation ; only 
one of the many garbs in which religious worship might clothe 
itself, and not the essence of religious life. In itself circum- 
cision is nothing, as uncircumcision also is nothing; and 
therefore he passes it over as if it were not. The distinction 
between Jew and Gentile has ceased ; the middle wall of par- 
tition is broken down in Christ. If, preserving the Jewish 
imagery which pervades the book, he records the sealing of 
twelve thousand from each tribe of Israel, his range of vision 
expands at once, and he sees before the throne “a great mul- 
titude, which no man could number, of all nations and kin- 
dreds and peoples and tongues ” (vii. 9). If he denounces 
the errors of heathen speculation, taking up their own watch- 
word, “ knowledge (yv@ous),” and retorting upon them that 
they know only the depths of Satan” (ii. 24),! on the other 
hand, he condemns in similar language the bigotry of Jewish 
prejudice, denouncing the blasphemy of those “ who say they 
are Jews, and are not, but are a synagogue of Satan” (ii. 9; 
comp. iii. 9). 

A lapse of more than thirty years spent in the midst of a 
Gentile population will explain the contrast of language and 
imagery between the Apocalypse and the later writings of 
St. John, due allowance being made for the difference of sub- 
ject.? The language and coloring of the Gospel and Epistles 


(‘‘minime politae minimeque elegantes,” 
Orator, 25), and which is described by 
another writer as coum@dns kal ppvaypa- 
Tias Kal Kevod yavpiduaTos Kad pidorimlas 
avwuddrouv peotds, Plut. Vit. Anton. 2; 
see Bernhardy, Griech. Litt. i. p. 465. 
On the other hand, it is possible—I think 
not probable—that St. John did wear 
this decoration as an emblem of his 
Christian privileges; nor ought this 
view to cause any offence, as inconsistent 
with the spirituality of his character. 
If in Christ the use of external symbols 
is nothing, the’ avoidance of them is 
nothing also. But whether the state- 
mentof Polycrates bemetaphoror matter 
of fact, its significance, as in the case of 
the Paschal celebration, is to be learned 
26 


from the apostle’s own language in the 
Apocalypse, where not only is great 
stress laid on the priesthood of the be- 
lievers generally (i. 6; v. 10; xx. 6), but 
even the special privileges of the high- 
priest are bestowed on the victorious 
Christian (Rev. ii. 17, as explained by 
Zillig, Trench, and others; see Stanley, 
l.c. p. 285). The expression is a striking 
example of the lingering power, not of 
Ebionite tenets, but of Hebrew imagery. 

1 See above, p. 147, note 1. 

2 Owing to the difference of style, 
many critics have seen only the alterna- 
tive of denying the apostolic authorship 
either of the Apocalypse or of the Gospel 
and Epistles. The considerations urged 
in the text seem sufficient to meet the 
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are no longer Hebrew; but so far as a Hebrew mind was 
capable of the transformation, Greek or rather Greco-Asiatic. 
The teaching of these latter writings it will be unnecessary to 
examine ; for all, I believe, will allow their general agreement 
with the theology of St. Paul; and it were a bold criticism 
which should discover in them any Ebionite tendencies. Only 
it seems to be often overlooked, that the leading doctrinal 
ideas which they contain are anticipated in the Apocalypse. 
The passages which I have quoted from the latter relating to 
the divinity of Christ are a case in point: not only do they 
ascribe to’our Lord the same majesty and power; but the very 
title “ the Word,” with which both the Gospel and the first 
Epistle open, is found here, though it occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. On the other hand, if the Apocalypse 
seems to assign a certain prerogative to the Jews, this is 
expressed equally in the sayings of the Gospel that Christ 
“came to his own” (i. 11), and that “Salvation is of the Jews” 
(iv. 22), as it is involved also in St. Paul’s-maxim, “to the 
Jew first, and then to the Gentile’’ It is indeed rather a 
historical fact than a theological dogma. The difference 
between the earlier and the later writings of St. John is not 
in the fundamental conception of the Gospel, but in the subject 
and treatment and language. The Apocalypse is not Ebionite, 
unless the Gospel and Epistles are Ebionite also. 

3. St. JAMES occupies a position very different from St. Peter 
or St.John. If his importance to the brotherhood of Jerusalem 
was greater than theirs, it was far less to the world at large. 
In a foregoing essay I have attempted to show that he was not 
one of the twelve. This result seems to me to have much 
more than a critical interest. Only when we have learned to 
regard his office as purely local, shall we appreciate the tradi- 
tional notices of his life, or estimate truly his position in the 
conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

A disbeliever in the Lord’s mission to the very close of his 


` 


difficulties, which are greatly increased: the Apocalypse. This book, alone, if 

if a late date is assigned to the Apoca- its apostolical authorship is conceded, 

lypse. Writers of the Tübingen school seems to me to furnish an ample refuta- 
reject the Gospel and Epistles but accept tion of their peculiar views. 


gph 
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earthly life, he was convinced, it would seem, by the appearance 
of the risen Jesus.! This interposition marked him out for 
some special work. Among a people who set a high value on 
advantages of race and blood, the Lord’s brother would be | 
more likely to win his way than a teacher who would claim 
no such connection. In a state of religious feeling where 
scrupulous attention to outward forms was held to be a condi- 
tion of favor with God, one who was a strict observer of the 
law, if not a rigid ascetic, might hope to obtain a hearing 
which would be denied to men of less austere lives and wider 
experiences. These considerations would lead to his selection 
as the ruler of the mother church. The persecution of Herod, 
which obliged the twelve to seek safety in flight, would naturally 
be the signal for the appointment of a resident head. At all 
events it is at this crisis that James appears for the first time 
with his presbytery in a position though not identical. with, 
yet so far resembling, the “bishop” of later times, that we 
may without much violence to language give him this title 
Pacis xii. 17 sxx: 18). 

As the local representative, then, of the church of the circum- 
cision we must consider him. To one holding this position 
the law must have worn a very different aspect from that which 
it wore to St. Peter or St. John or St. Paul. While they were 
required to become “all things to all men,” he was required 
only to be “a Jew to the Jews.” No troublesome questions 
of conflicting duties, such as entangled St. Peter at Antioch, 
need perplex him. Under the law he must live and die. His 
surname of the Just? is a witness to his rigid observance of 
the Mosaic ritual. A remarkable notice in the Acts shows 
how he identified himself in all external usages with those 
“ many thousands of Jews which believed and were all zealous 
of the law” (xxi. 20). And a later tradition, somewhat dis- 
torted, indeed, but perhaps in this one point substantially true, 

1 See above, p. 101. also bear the name “Justus” (Euseb. 

2 Jn the account of Hegesippus, re- H. Æ. iv. 5), either in memory of their 
ferred to in the following note, ó ðíkaros predecessor or in token of their own 
“Justus” is used almost as a proper rigid lives: compare also Acts i. 23; 


name. ‘Two later bishops of Jerusalem xviii. 7; Col. iv. 11. 
in the early part of the second century 
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related how by his rigid life and strict integrity he had won 
the respect of the whole Jewish people. 

A strict observer of the law he doubtless was; but whether 
to this he added a rigorous asceticism, may fairly be questioned. 
The account to which I have just referred, the tradition 
preserved in Hegesippus, represents him as observing many 
formalities not enjoined in the Mosaic ritual. ‘* He was holy,” 
says the writer, “ from his mother’s womb. He drank no 
wine nor strong drink, neither did he eat flesh. No razor ever 
touched his head; he did not anoint himself with oil; he did 
not use the bath. He alone was allowed to enter into the 
holy place (eis ta Gya). For he wore no wool, but only fine 
linen. And he would enter into the temple (vaov) alone, and 
be found there kneeling on his knees and asking forgiveness 
for the people, so that his knees grew hard like a camel’s knees, 
because he was ever upon them worshipping God and asking 
forgiveness for the people.” There is much in this account 
which cannot be true: the assigning to him a privilege which 
was confined to the high-priest alone, while it is entangled with 
the rest of the narrative, is plainly false, and can only have 
been started when a new generation had grown up which knew 
nothing of the temple services.? Moreover, the account of his 
testimony and death, which follows, not only contradicts the 
brief contemporary notice of Josephus,? but is in itself so 


1 Hegesippus in Euseb. H. E. ii. 23. 

2 Tt is, perhaps, to be explained like the 
similar account of St. John; see above, 
p- 200, note. Compare Stanley, Apos- 
tolical Age, p. 324. Epiphanius (Haer. 
lxxviii. 14) makes the same statement 
of St. James, which Polycrates does 
of St. John, mérarov èml ts rkeparĵs 
èpopese. 

3 Josephus (Antig. xx. 9. 1) relates 
that in the interregnum between the 
death of Festus and the arrival of Albinus, 
the high-priest Ananus the younger, 
who belonged to the sect of the Sad- 
ducees (notorious for their severity in 
judicial matters), considering this a 
favorable opportunity Ka@i¢er ovvedprov 
KpiT@v, kal rapayayàv eis aTd Thy adeApoy 


*Inood Tod Aeyouévov Xpiorov, ‘IdkwBos 
dvoua avTe, kal Twas ETEépous, ÓS Tapa- 
vountdvTwy Katnyoplay Toimoduevos Tap- 
This notice is 
wholly irreconcilable with the account 
of Hegesippus. Yet it is probable in 
itself (which the account of Hegesippus 
is not), and is such as Josephus might 
be expected to write if he alluded to the 
matter at all. His stolid silence about 
Christianity elsewhere cannot be owing 
to ignorance, for a sect which had been 
singled out years before he wrote as a 
mark for imperial vengeance at Rome, 
must have been only too well known 
in Judea. On the other hand, if the 
passage had been a Christian interpola- 
tion, the notice of James would have 


édwke AcvaOnoouevous. 
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melodramatic and so full of high improbabilities, that it must 
throw discredit on the whole context.! 


been more laudatory, as is actually the 
case in the spurious passage of Josephus 
read by Origen and Eusebius (H. E. ii. 
23, see above, p. 150, note 2), but not 
found in existing copies. On these 
grounds I do not hesitate to prefer the 
account in Josephus to that of Hegesippus. 
This is the opinion of Neander (Planting, 
i. p. 367, Eng. Trans.), of Ewald ( Ges- 
chichte, vi. p.547), and of some few writers 
besides (so recently Gerlach, Römische 
Statthalter, ete. p. 81, 1865) ; but the 
majority take the opposite view. 

1 The account is briefly this. Certain 
of the seven sects being brought by the 
preaching of James to confess Christ 
the whole Jewish people are alarmed. 
To counteract the spread of the new 
doctrine, the scribes and Pharisees re- 
quest James, as a man of acknowledged 
probity, to “ persuade the multitude not 
to go astray concerning Jesus.” In 
order that he may do this to more effect, 
on the day of the Passover they place 
him on the pinnacle (rrepvyiov) of the 
temple. Instead of denouncing Jesus 
however, he preaches him. Finding their 
mistake, the scribes and Pharisees throw 
him down from the height; and as he 
is not killed by the fall, they stone him. 
Finally he is despatched by a fuller’s 
club, praying meanwhile for his mur- 
derers. The improbability of the nar- 
rative will appear in this outline, but it 
is much ‘increased by the details. The 
points of resemblance with the portion 
of the Recognitions conjectured to be 
. taken from the “‘Ascents of James ” (see 
above, p. 167) are striking, and recent 
writers have called attention to these as 
showing that the narrative of Hegesip- 
pus was derived from a similar source 
(Uhblhorn, Clement. p. 367; Ritschl, p. 
226 sq.). May we not go a step further 
and hazard the conjecture that the story 
of the martyrdom, to which Hegesippus 
is indebted, was the grand finale of these 
“‘Ascents,” of which the earlier portions 


are preserved in the Recognitions ? The 
Recognitions record how James, with 
the twelve, refuted the Jewish sects; the 
account of Hegesippus makes the con- 
version of certain of these sects the 
starting-point of the persecution which 
led to his martyrdom. In the Recog- 
nitions James is represented ascending 
the stairs which led up to the temple, 
and addressing the people from these ; in 
Hegesippus he is placed on the pinnacle 
of the temple, whence he delivers his 
testimony. In the Recognitions he is 
thrown down the flight of steps, and left 
as dead by his persecutors, but is taken 
up alive by the brethren ; in Hegesippus 
he is hurled from the still loftier station, 
and this time his death is made sure. 
Thus the narrative of Hegesippus seems 
to preserve the consummation of his 
testimony and his sufferings, as treated 
in this romance, the last of a series of 
« Ascents,” the first of these being em- 
bodied in the Recognitions. 

If Hegesippus, himself no Ebionite, 
has borrowed these incidents (whether 
directly or indirectly, we cannot say) 
from an Ebionite source, he has done 
no more than Clement of Alexandria 
did after him (see above, p. 161), than 
Epiphanius, the scourge of heretics, 
does repeatedly. The religious romance 
seems to have been a favorite style of 
composition with the Essene-Ebionites : 
and in the Jack of authentic information 
relating to the apostles, catholic writers 
eagerly and wunsuspiciously gathered 
incidents from writings of which they 
repudiated the doctrines. It is worthy 
of notice that though the /ssenes are 
named among the sects in Hegesippus, 
they are not mentioned in the Recogni- 
tions; and that, while the Recognitions 
lay much stress on baptisms and wash- 
ings (a cardinal doctrine of Essene 
Ebionism), this feature entirely disap- 
pears in the account of James given by 
Hegesippus. 
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We are not, therefore, justified in laying much stress on this 
tradition. It is interesting as a phenomenon, but not trust- 
worthy as a history. Still it is possible that James may have 
been a Nazarite; may have been a strict ascetic. Such a 
representation perhaps some will view with impatience, as 
unworthy an apostle of Christ. But this is unreasonable. 
Christian devotion does not assume the same outward garb in 
all persons, and at all times; not the same in James as in 
Paul; not the same in mediaeval as in protestant Christianity. 
In James, the Lord’s brother, if this account be true, we have 
the prototype of those later saints, whose rigid life and formal 
devotion elicits, it may be, only the contempt of the world; 
but of whom, nevertheless, the world was not and is not worthy. 

But to retrace our steps from this slippery path of tradition 
tofirmer ground. The difference of position between St. James 
and the other apostles appears plainly in the narrative of the 
so-called apostolic council in the Acts. It is Peter who proposes 
the emancipation of the Gentile converts from the law; James 
who suggests the restrictive clauses of the decree. It is Peter 
who echoes St. Paul’s sentiment that Jew and Gentile alike 
can hope to be saved only “by the grace of the Lord Jesus” ; 
James who speaks of Moses having them that preach him, and — 
being read in the synagogue every Sabbath-day. I cannot but 
regard this appropriateness of sentiment as a subsidiary proof 
of the authenticity of these speeches recorded by St. Luke. 

And the same distinction extends also to their own writings. 
St. Peter and St. John, with a larger sphere of action and 
wider obligations, necessarily took up a neutral position with 
regard to the law, now carefully observing it at Jerusalem, 
now relaxing their observance among the Gentile converts. | 
To St. James, on the other hand, mixing only with those to 
whom the Mosaic ordinances were the rule of life, the word 
and the thing have a higher importance. The neutrality of 
the former is reflected in the silence which pervades their 
writings, where “ law ” is not once mentioned.! The respect 


1 As regards St. John this is trueonly iii. 4 it is said significantly, 7 auaprla 
of the Epistles and the Apocalypse; in’ éorly ñ dvoula. In St. Peter neither 
the Gospel the law is necessarily men- vóuos nor àvopíia occurs. 
tioned by way of narrative. In 1 John 
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‘of the latter appears in his deferential use of the term, which 
he employs almost as a synonyme for “ gospel.” 1 

But while so using the term “ law,” he nowhere implies that 
the Mosaic ritual is identical with or even a necessary part of 
Christianity. On the contrary, he distinguishes the new dis- 
pensation as the perfect law, the law of liberty (i. 25; ii. 12), 
thus tacitly implying imperfection and bondage in the old. 
He assumes, indeed, that his readers pay allegiance to the Mosaic 
law (ii. 9,10; iv. 11), and he accepts this condition without 
commenting upon it. But the mere ritual has no value in his 
eyes. When he refers to the Mosaic law, he refers to its moral, 
not to its ceremonial ordinances (ii. 8-11). The external 
service of the religionist who puts no moral restraint on himself, 
who will not exert himself for others, is pronounced deceitful 
and vain. The external service, the outward garb, the very 
ritual, of Christianity is a life of purity and love and self- 
devotion.? What its true essence, its inmost spirit, may be, 
the writer does not say, but leaves this to be inferred. 

Thus, though with St. Paul the new dispensation is the 
negation of law, with St. James the perfection of law, the ideas 
underlying these contradictory forms of expression need not be 
essentially different. And this leads to the consideration of the 
language held by bath apostles on the subject of faith and works. 

The real significance of St. James’s language, its true relation 
to the doctrine of St. Paul, is determined by the view taken of 
the persons to whom the epistle is addressed. If it is intended 
to counteract any modification or perversion of St. Paul’s 
teaching, then there is, though not a plain contradiction, yet 
at all events a considerable divergence in the mode of dealing 
with the question by the two apostles. I say the mode of 
dealing with the question, for antinomian inferences from his 
teaching are rebuked with even greater severity by St. Paul 
himself, than they are by St. James.? If, on the other hand, 


1 The words evayyéAuov, edayyeAlCeo- ‘signification of @pnoxela both in the 

- Oat, do not occur in St. James. New Testament and elsewhere, as the 
2 James i. 26, 27. Coleridge directs “cultus exterior,” see Trench, Synon. 

attention to the meaning of Opnerela lst series, § xlviii. 

and the consequent bearing of the text, 8 e.g. Rom. vi. 15-23; 1 Cor. vi. 9-20 ; 

in a well-known passage in Aids to Gal. v. 13sqq. 

Reflection, Introd. Aphor. 23. For the 
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the epistle is directed against an arrogant and barren orthodoxy, 
a Pharisaic self-satisfaction, to which the churches of the cir- 
cumcision would be most exposed, then the case is considerably 
altered. The language of the Epistles to the’ Romans and 
Galatians at once suggests the former as the true account. 
But further consideration leads us to question our first rapid 
inference. Justification and faith seem to have been common 
terms, Abraham’s faith a common example, in the Jewish 
schools.1 This fact, if allowed, counteracts the prima facte 
~ evidence on the other side, and leaves us free to judge from 
the tenor of the epistle itself. Now, since in this very passage 
St. James mentions as the object of their vaunted faith, not 
the fundamental fact of the gospel, “ Thou believest that God 
raised Christ from the dead,’’? but the fundamental axiom of 
the law ‘* Thou believest that God is one;’’® since, moreover, 
he elsewhere denounces the mere ritualist, telling him that his 
ritualism is nothing worth; since, lastly, the whole tone of the 
epistle recalls our Lord’s denunciations of the scribes and 
Pharisees, and seems directed against a kindred spirit, —it is 
reasonable to conclude that St. James is denouncing not the 
moral aberrations of the professed disciple of St. Paul (for 
with such he was not likely to be brought into close contact), 
but the self-complacent orthodoxy of the Pharisaic Christian, 
who, satisfied with the possession of a pure monotheism and 
vaunting his descent from Abraham, needed to be reminded 
not to neglect the still “‘ weightier matters ” of a self-denying 
love. Ifthis view be correct, the expressions of the two apostles 
can hardly be compared, for they are speaking, as it were, a 
different language. But in either case we may acquiesce in 
the verdict of a recent able writer, more free than most men 
both from traditional and from reactionary prejudices, that in 
the teaching of the two apostles “there exists certainly a 
striking difference in the whole bent of mind, but no opposition 
of doctrine.” 4 


1 See p. 253. * Bleek (Einl. in das N. T. p. 550), 

2 Rom. x. 9. who, however, considers that St. James is 

3 ji. 19. Comp. Clem. Hom. iii. 6 writing against perversions of St. Paul’s 
sqq. teaching. 
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Thus the representation of St. James in the canonical 
scriptures differs from its Ebionite counterpart as the true 
portrait from the caricature. The James of the Clementines 
could not have acquiesced in the apostolic decree, nor could 
he have held out the right hand of fellowship to St. Paul. On 
the other hand, the Ebionite picture was not drawn entirely 
from imagination. A scrupulous observer of the law, perhaps 
a rigid ascetic, partly from temper and habit, partly from the 
requirements of his position, he might, without any very direct 
or conscious falsification, appear to interested partisans of a 
later age to represent their own tenets, from which he differed 
less in the external forms of worship than in the vital principles 
of religion. Moreover, during his lifetime he was compromised 
by those with whom his office associated him. In all revolu- 
tionary periods, whether of political or religious history, the 
leaders of the movement have found themselves unable to 
control the extravagances of their bigoted and short-sighted 
followers ; and this great crisis of all was certainly not exempt 
from the common rule. St. Paul is constantly checking and 
rebuking the excesses of those who professed to honor his 
name and to adopt his teaching. If we cannot state this of 
St. James with equal confidence, it is because the sources of 
information are scantier. 

Of the Judaizers who are denounced in St. Paul’s epistles 
this much is certain: that they exalted the authority of the 
apostles of the circumcision; and that, in some instances at 
least, as members of the mother church, they had direct rela- 
tions with James the Lord’s brother. But when we attempt to 
define these relations, we are lost in a maze of conjecture. 

The Hebrew Christians whose arrival at Antioch caused the 
rupture between the Jewish and Gentile converts are related 
to have “ come from James” (Gal. ii. 12). Did they bear any 
commission from him? If so, did it relate to independent 
matters, or to this very question of eating with the Gentiles ? 
It seems most natural to interpret this notice by the parallel 
case of the Pharisaic brethren, who had before troubled this 
same Antiochene church, “ going forth” from the apostles, and 


insisting on circumcision and the observance of the law, though 
27 
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they “ gave them no orders ” (Acts xv. 24). But on the least 
favorable supposition it amounts to this, that St. James, though 
he had sanctioned the emancipation of the Gentiles from the 
law, was not prepared to welcome them as Israelites, and admit 
them, as such, to full communion ; that, in fact, he had not 
yet overcome scruples which even St. Peter had only relin- 
quished after many years and by a special revelation ; in this, 
as in his recognition of Jesus as the Christ, moving more slowly 
than the twelve. 

Turning from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic 

teachers who urged circumcision on the Gentile converts, 
and, as the best means of weakening the authority of St. Paul, 
asserted for the apostles of the circumcision the exclusive right 
of dictating to the church. How great an abuse was thus 
made of the names of the three, I trust the foregoing account 
has shown. Yet here again, the observance of the law by the 
apostles of the circumcision, especially by St. James, would 
furnish a plausible argument to men who were unscrupulous 
enough to turn the occasional concessions of St. Paul himself 
to the same account. But we are led to ask, Did these false 
teachers belong to the mother church ? had they any relation 
with James? is it possible that they had ever been personal 
disciples of the Lord himself? There are some faint indica- 
tions that such was the case; and, remembering that there 
was a Judas among the twelve, we cannot set aside this sup- 
position as impossible. 

In Corinth again we meet with false teachers of a similar 
stamp ; whose opinions are less marked, indeed, than those of 
St. Paul’s Galatian antagonists, but whose connection with the 
mother church is more clearly indicated. It is, doubtless, 
among those who said “ I am of Peter, and I of Christ,” among 
the latter especially, that we are to seek the counterpart of the 
Galatian Judaizers.! To the latter class St. Paul alludes again 


1 Several writers, representing different 
schools, have agreed in denying the ex- 
istence of a “Christ party.” Possibly 
the word “ party ” may be too strong to 
describe what was rather a sentiment 
than an organization. But if admissible 


at all, I cannot see how, allowing that 
there were three parties, the existence 
of the fourth can be questioned. For 
(1) the four watchwords are co-ordinated, 
and there is no indication that èyè òè 
Xpicrod is to be isolated from the others 
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in the second epistle. These must have been the men who 
“ trusted to themselves that they were of Christ” (x. T); who 
invaded another’s sphere of labor, and boasted of work which 
was ready to hand (x. 13-16) ; who were “false apostles, crafty 
workers, transforming themselves into apostles of Christ” (xi. 
13) ; who “ commended themselves” (x. 12, 18) ; who vaunted 
their pure Israelite descent (xi. 21-23). It is noteworthy that 
this party of extreme Judaizers call themselves by the name 
not of James, but of Christ. This may, perhaps, be taken as a 
token that his concession to Gentile liberty had shaken their 
confidence in his fidelity to the law. The leaders of this 
extreme party would appear to have seen Christ in the flesh ; 
hence their watchword “I am of Christ”; hence, also, St. 
Paul’s counter-claim that “he was of Christ” also, and his 
unwilling boast that he had himself had visions and revelations 
of the Lord in abundance (xii. 1 sqq.). On the other hand, 
of the party of Cephas no distinct features are preserved ; but 
the passage itself implies that they differed from the extreme 
Judaizers, and we may, therefore, conjecture that they took 
up a middle position with regard to the law, similar to that 
which was occupied later by the Nazarenes. In claiming 
Cephas as the head of their party they had probably neither 
more nor less ground than their rivals, who sheltered them- 
selves under the names of Apollos and of Paul. 

Is it to these extreme Judaizers that St. Paul alludes when 
he mentions “ certain persons ” as “ needing letters of recom- 
mendation to the Corinthians and of recommendation from 
them ” ? (iii. 1) If so, by whom were these letters to Corinth 
given? By some half-Judaic, halfChristian brotherhood of 
the dispersion? By the mother church of Jerusalem? By 
any of the primitive disciples? By James the Lord’s brother 
himself? It is wisest to confess plainly that the facts are too 
scanty to supply an answer. We may well be content to rest 


and differently interpreted. (2) The re- méroiðev éavr® Xpiotod cevat and the 


monstrance immediately following (uepé- 
piotat 6 Xpiotds ;) shows that the name 
of Christ which ought to be common to 
all, had been made the badge of a party. 
(3) In 2 Cor. x. 7, the words el ms 


description which follows gain force and 
definiteness on this supposition. There 
is, in fact, more evidence for the existence 
of a party of Christ than there is of a 
party of Peter. 
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on the broad and direct statements in the Acts and Epistles, 
which declare the relations between St. James and St. Paul. 
A habit of suspicious interpretation, which neglects plain facts 
and dwells on doubtful allusions, is as unhealthy in theological 
criticism as in social life, and not more conducive to truth. 

Such incidental notices, then, though they throw much light 
on the practical difficulties and entanglements of his position, 
reveal nothing, or next to nothing, of the true principles of 
St. James. Only so long as we picture to ourselves an ideal 
standard of obedience, where the will of the ruler is the law 
of the subject, will such notices cause us perplexity. But, 
whether this be a healthy condition for any society or not, it 
is very far from representing the state of Christendom in the 
apostolic ages. If the church had been a religious machine ; if 
the apostles had possessed absolute control over its working; 
if the manifold passions of men had been for once annihilated ; 
if there had been no place for misgiving, prejudice, treachery, 
hatred, superstition, then the picture would have been very 
different. But then also the history of the first ages of the 
gospel would have had no lessons for us. As it is, we may well 
take courage from the study. However great may be the theo- 
logical differences and religious animosities of our own time, 
they are far surpassed in magnitude by the distractions of an 
age which, closing our eyes to facts, we are apt to invest with 
an ideal excellence. In the early church was fulfilled, in its 
inward dissensions, no less than in its outward sufferings, the 
Master’s sad warning, that he came “not to send peace on 
earth, but a sword.” 


POZ TAAATAS. 


Why seek pe the libing among the dead? 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 


GALATIANS. 


AYAOZ åróororos ovk ar’ avOparav oùðè òr avOparov, 


arr dia Incod Xpictov Kai Oeod tratpos tov éyeipavtos 


1-5. The two threads which run 
through this Epistle— the defence of the 
apostle’s own authority, and the main- 
tenance of the doctrine of grace —are 
knotted together in the opening saluta- 
tion. By expanding his official title 
into a statement of his direct commission 
from God (ver. 1), St. Paul meets the 
personal attack of his opponents; by 
dwelling on the work of redemption in 
connection with the name of Christ 
(ver. 4), he protests against their doctrinal 
errors. See the Introduction, p. 68. 

1. odk år dvOpdrwv od8t Sl avOpa- 
mov] “not of men, nor yet by man.” The 
first preposition denotes the fountain-head 
whence the apostle’s authority springs, 
the second, the channel through which 
it is conveyed. Thus in the first clause 
he distinguishes himself from the false 
apostles, who did not derive their com- 
mission from God at ail; in the second 
he ranks himself with the twelve, who 
were commissioned directly from God. 
The prepositions, therefore, retain their 
proper sense. Ad, as distinguished from 
amo, is used consistently in the New 
Testament to denote the means or in- 
strument, especially as describing either 
(1) the operations of our Lord, as the 
Word of God, e.g. 1 Cor. viii. 6 efs Kúpios 
"Ingots Xpiotds ðr ot Tà TavTa, or (2) the 
human agency employed in carrying 
out the divine purpose, e.g. 1 Cor. iii. 5 


õıdkovor Ot ay émotetoate. The change 
of preposition (‘“ of,’ “by”) in this 
passage carries with it the change of 
number also (“ men,” “man ”). Titles 
and offices which emanate from a body 
of men will be conferred by their single 
representative. The acts of the Senate 
took effect through the prince, those of 
the Sanhedrin through the high-priest. 
The transition to the singular, moreover, 
independently of its own fitness, would 
suggest itselfin anticipation of the clause 
51a *Inood Xpicrov, which was to follow. 
GAG Sa "Inood Xpiorod] To what 
event does the apostle here refer? When 
did he receive his commission from Christ 
himself? In 1 Cor. ix. 1, he speaks of 
his having “seen the Lord Jesus,” as a 
token of his apostleship; and this seems 
naturally to refer to the appearance on 
the way to Damascus, Acts ix. 3 sqq- 
From this point of time, therefore, his 
commission dated. It was essentially 
this revelation of our Lord which set 
him apart for his high office, though 
the outward investiture may have taken 
place, through human agency, at a later 
date: see Actsix. 15-17; xiii.2,3. The 
intervention of the prophets and church 
of Antioch may, perhaps, have given a 
coloring to the false representation that 
he was an “ apostle of men.” See p. 321. 
kal Oco? marpés] It might be expect- 
ed that the first preposition (àró) would 
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aùtòv èk vexpav, Kal of adv pot mTåvTes adedgot, Tals exxAnolais 


Ths Tadatias. 2 ydpus tiv Kab eipyvn ao Ocod TATpOS Kab 


have been resumed here, as more appro- 
priate. It is incorrect, however, to say 
that dia is loosely used; for if there be 
any laxity of expression, it is rather in 
the connection of the sentences than in 
the use of the prepositions. At the 
same time the apostle’s language, as it 
stands, is more forcible. By including 
both clauses under the same preposition, 
he expresses with greater emphasis the 
directness of his divine commission. The 
channel of his authority (8d) coincides 
with its source (47d). The point of the 
sentence would have been blunted by 
inserting àró. Nor, indeed, is the ex- 
tension of did to the second clause a 
violation of its strict meaning, which is 
observed, perhaps, with greater precision 
in the New Testament than elsewhere, 
owing to its recognized function, as 
describing the mediatorial office of the 
Son. Aró though by far the most com- 
mon, is not the only preposition which 
may be used in speaking of the Father. 
He is the beginning, middle, and end of 
all his works (èf avrod Kal ò? adtod kal 
eis aùróv, Rom. xi. 36), and may, there- 
fore, be regarded as the instrument, no 
less than the source, in the fulfilment of 
his own purposes. This mode of ex- 
pression will be adopted, especially, 
where the writer is speaking of God’s 
manifestation of himself in some special 
act, as here in the raising of Jesus from 
the dead. Comp. iv. 7; 1 Cor. i. 9, 
and see Winer, Gramm. § xlvii. p. 379. 
Marcion (Hieron. ad l.) cut the knot by 
omitting Kal Oeo matpds, and apparently 
reading éavrdy for aùtóv. 

Here the apostle’s words are “ By 
Jesus Christ and God the Father:” 
immediately after he writes “From God 
the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The one expression supplements the 
other: “ Thou Father in me, and I in 
thee” (John xvii. 21). 

Tod éyelpayTos adrov èk vexpav] “who 


raised him from the dead.” This ex- 
pression occurs elsewhere with a more 
general reference to Christian faith or 
Christian life: Rom. iv. 24; vil. 11; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 15. Here it has a 
special bearing on St. Paul’s apostleship, 
as the contex shows. “I was commis- 
sioned by the risen and glorified Lord: 
Tam in all respects an apostle, a qualified 
witness of his resurrection, and a signal 
instance of his power.” 

2. of adv enol mávres adeAdol] “all 
the brethren who are with me.” Probably 
the small band of his fellow-travellers is 
meant. See Phil. iv. 20, where he dis- 
tinguishes “the brethren who are with 
him” from “all the saints,” i.e. from 
the resident members of the church of 
Rome, from which he is writing. For 
the bearing of this phrase on the date of 
the epistle, see p. 61. This company, 
perhaps, included Timothy (2 Cor. i. 1) 
and Erastus (Acts xix. 22). He may 
also at this time have been rejoined by 
Titus with the two brethren from Corinth 
(2 Cor. viii. 16-24), and may have had 
with him besides some of those who ac- 
companied him afterwards on his return 
to Asia, as Tychicus and Trophimus 
for instance (Acts xx. 4, 5), if, indeed, 
they are not to be identified with the 
two brethren already mentioned. 

The patristic writers, followed by 
several modern commentators, see in 
this expression a desire on the part of 
the apostle to fortify his teaching by 
the sanction of others: ‘ Faciens eis 
pudorem, quod contra omnes sentiunt,” 
says Victorinus. Such a motive seems 
alien to the whole spirit of this epistle, in 
which all human authority is set aside. 
The apostle in fact dismisses the mention 
of his companions as rapidly as possible 
in one general expression. He then 
returns to the singular, “Z marvel,” 
which he retains throughout the epistle. 
Paul’s authority has been challenged, 


Cuar. I. 3, 4.] 
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Kupiov pv Iņnooð Xpiotod, *tov dovtos éavròv mepi TOY pap- 
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TLOV NAV, OTwS ÈČEANTaL NAS EK TOD ALVOS TOD éverTATOS 


4. Úmèp Tay GpapTiav. 


and Paul alone answers the challenge. 

Tais exkAnolais rijs Taħarias] “tothe 
churches of Galatia.” On this mode of 
address, as marking the earlier epistles, 
see 1 Thess. i. 1. The abruptness of 
the language here is remarkable. Else- 
where the apostle adds some words of 
commendation. The church of the Thes- 
salonians, for instance, is “in God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1); that of 
the Corinthians is composed of those 
“ sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints” (1 Cor. i. 2; comp. 2 Cor. i. 1). 
The omission of any expression of praise 
in addressing the Galatians shows the 
extent of their apostasy ; see p. 69. 

3. Xdpis dpiv kal cipqyn, K. T. À] On 
this form of salutation, see the notes 
Thess. 1. 1. 

4. Tod Sdvros éavTóv K.T.À.] “who gave 
himself for our sins.” A declaration of 
the true ground of acceptance with God. 
The Galatians had practically ignored 
the atoning death of Christ; comp. ii. 
213; vs 4. 

mept tov Gpaptiv] The MSS. here, 
as in several other passages, are divided 
between repi and úrép, though here the 
balance of authority is, perhaps, in 
favor of reoi. Generally it may be said 
that rept is used of things, úrép of persons, 
as 1 Pet. iii. 18 örı kal Xpiotds Graké mep} 
Guaptiav amébavey Sikaos mèp Gdikwy, 
but exceptions are very numerous, and 
in Heb. v. 3 we have mepl éavtod mpoo- 
gépew Tepl Guapti@y (not brtp auaptiar, 
as some read), thought just before (ver. 1) 
the expression used is mpoopépn úmèp 
Guapttav. Where rept is used of persons, 
it is frequently explained by some clause 
added, e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28, Tò wep) moAA@y 
èkxvvvóuevov eis deo Guaptiav. With 
this compare the parallel passages Luke 
xxii. 19, 20 (trép Sudv), Mark xiv. 24 
(dep moAAGy, the correct reading), where 

[Lr.] 28 


there is no explanatory clause. All this 
follows from the meaning of the prepo- 
sitions, úrép having a sense of “interest 
in,” which is wanting to mept. Neither 
conveys the idea of a vicarious act (avi), 
though such will frequently appear in 
the context. On úrép and epi see 
Winer, § xlvii. p. 382, and especially 
Wieseler’s note here. 

eéAnrar| “deliver” strikes the key-note 
of the epistle. The gospel is a rescue, 
an emancipation from a state of bondage. 
See esp. iv. 9, 31; yv. 1, 13. 

Tod alovos Tod évertaTos trovnpod] 
the correct reading, in which the detached 
position of woynpovd is emphatic; “with 
all its evils.” Comp. Arist. Hth. Nic. 
i. 13 kal yap tTayabdy avOpadmivoy 
e(nrovduev Kal Thy evdauovlay avOpw- 
aivnyv, Polit. ii. 9 Téy y GdiKnudtev 
EkKOUTiwWY TH TAEioTA cUUPmivEL K.T.A. 
The reading of the received text, rod 
éveoT@Tos uidvos Tovnpov, is grammat- 
ically simpler, but less forcible. 

The author of the Clementines, who 
was certainly acquainted with this epistle 
(see p. 66), seems to have St. Paul’s 
expression in mind, Epist. Jac. i èm} rob 
evVesT@TOS Tovnpovd Toy èróuevov ayabdv 
bw TE kóouw pnvicas BacirAéa (where 
ai@vos found in some texts after rovnpod 
is evidently an interpolation). If so, he 
appears to have interpreted the words 
“from the aeon, the dominion, of the 
present evil one; ” comp. 1 John v. 196 
Kéapos dos èv TH Movnps keira: Barnab. 
§ 2. At all events a possible interpreta- 
tion is thus suggested. Comp. Polyb. 
xviii. 38. 5 tov évertata Bacirea. 

Tod aidvos Tod évertraros| The pres- 
ent transitory world,elsewhere 6 viv aldy, 
e.g.1 Tim. vi. 17 6 aidy Tod Kéapov TovTou, 
Eph. ii. 2, and most frequently ó aidy 
obros, e.g. Rom. xii. 2, as opposed to 
the other world, the world of eternity, 
ó aiwy éxevos Luke xx. 35, ó aidy 6 
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Tovnpod Kata TO OérAnpa TOD Oeod Kal tratpos HLAV, © N Sofa 
els TOUS alvas TOV ai@vev* pv. 


épxéuevos Luke xviii. 20, aidy éw 
Heb. vi. 5, and often in the plural, of 
aidves oi émepxduevor Eph. ii.7, of aidves 
Tov ai@ywy, and of aiaves simply. This 
agg, this world, is under a “ god ” (2 Cor. 
iv. 4), or “rulers” (1 Cor. ii. 6) of its 
own, who are opposed to the Eternal 
God, the King of the ages, 6 BactAeis 
tev aidvwv, 1'Tim.i.17. See especially 
Eph. ii. 2-7, and comp. Pseudo-Clem. 
2 Cor. § 6 éctw è obTos 6 aidy Kat ó 
béAAwy ðúo exOpol. The apostles speak 
of themselves and their generation as 
living on the frontier of two aeons, the 
gospel transferring them as it were across 
the border. The distinction of time 
between the two, which is the primary 
distinction, becomes lost in the moral 
and spiritual conception. 

It has been proposed to take éveords 
here in the sense of “impending” as 
referring to the final apostasy. In other 
passages, however, éveot@ra is plainly 
“present” as opposed to méAdovra 
“future,” Rom. viii. 38; 1 Cor. iii. 22 
(comp. Heb. ix. 9), in accordance with 
the sense it bears in the language of 
grammar, where ó xpdvos ó éverrds is 
“the present tense.” Comp. Philo. de 
plant. Noe, ii. § 27, p. 346 M Tpiuepoôs 
xpdvov, ds eis toy mapeAndAvOdta kal 
eveoTaTa kal weAAoVTA Téeuved Oat TEpuKeEV. 
Even in passages where it seems at first 
sight to have the sense “impending, 
soon to come,” as in 1 Cor. vii. 26 8a 
Thy everteoav àvdykny, 2 Thess. ii. 2 
évéeoTnkev 7) ňuépa, its proper meaning 
is more appropriate. 

kata TÒ Anna] “by the will of God” 
and not by our own merits. St. Paul 
is still insisting on the dispensation of 
grace impugned by the false teachers. 
Compare Tod KaAéoayTos, ver. 6. 

Tod @eod kal marpds jyeav.] Comp. 
Phil. iv.20. Does huv refer to Ocod as 
well as marpós, “Our God and Father” ? 
On the whole this seems probable; for 


the article, not being necessary before 
@cov, seems to be added to bind the two 
clauses together and connect both with 
huâv. The same construction is justified 
in the case of the similar expression, 6 
Oeds kal maThp *Inoov Xpictod (2 Cor.i.3; 
Eph. i. 3), by John xx. 17, “I ascend 
to my Father and your Father, and to 
my God and your God.” See Fritzsche, 
Rom. iii. p. 233. In ver. 1 the word 
“Father ” refers especially though not 
solely to Christ, in ver. 4 to mankind,while 
in ver. 3 it seems to be used absolutely. 

5. Speaking of the mercy of God, as 
shown in man’s redemption through the 
death of Christ, the apostle bursts out 
in an ascription of praise. “ Infinitis 
beneficiis infinita gloria debetur,” says 
Pelagius. For similar outbursts of 
thanksgiving, see Rom. vii. 25; ix. 5; 
xi. 36; 2 Cor. ix. 15; Eph. iii. 20. 

h óga] ‘the glory, which is pre-emi- 
nently such, the glory which belongs to 
him”; comp. John. xvii 5. The article 
is almost universally found with dda in 
these doxologies. Contrast with this 
the absence of the article in Rom. ii. 10; 
1 Cor. xi. 15. It is probable, therefore, 
that we should supply éotiy in such 
cases rather than éotw. It is an affirma- 
tion rather than a wish. Glory is the 
essential attribute of God. See 1 Pet. 
iv. 11 @ éorly ù) Öóta kal Td Kpdros, and 
the doxology added to the Lord’s prayer, 
Matt. vi. 13. 

els tots alavas tóv alóvov] “for end- 
less ages,” opposed to the present finite 
and transitory age (ver. 4). Comp. 
Eph. ii. 2, 7, where this opposition is 
brought out more strongly. 

6,7. An indignant expression of 
surprise takes the place of the usual 
thanksgiving for the faith of his con- 
verts. This is the sole instance where 
St. Paul omits to express his thankful- 
ness in addressing any church. See the 
Introduction, p. 69. 
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“I marvel that ye ‘are so ready to 
revolt from God who called you, so 
reckless in abandoning the dispensation 
of grace for a different gospel. A dif- 
ferent gospel, did I say? Nay, it is not 
another. There cannot be two gospels. 
Only certain men are shaking your 
allegiance, attempting to pervert the 
gospel of Christ. A vain attempt, for 
the gospel perverted is no gospel at all.” 

6. ottws TaXéws] “so quickly.” If by 
“so quickly” we understand “so soon,” 
it must mean “so soon after your con- 
version,” as the words following show. 
For the bearing of this expression on 
the date of this epistle, see p. 47. It 
is possible, however, that tayéws here 
may signify “readily, rashly,” i.e. 
quickly after the opportunity is offered, 
a sense which the present tense (ueta- 
7iBeoGe would facilitate. See 1 Tim. 
v. 22, xetpas taxéws prdevl emirier, 
2 Thess. ii. 2, eis Tò wh Taxéws carev- 
O@jvac In this case there will be no refer- 
ence to any independent point of time. 

petariGer Oe] “are turning renegades” ; 
the middle voice, as may be seen from 
the passages quoted below. Merarti- 
berða is used (1) of desertion or revolt, 
i.e. of military or political defection, as 
in Polyb. xxvi. 2, 6, raxéws kal rods 
ToAtTevouevous meTabeTOat mpds Thy 
‘Pwualwy aipeow, and frequently (2) of 
a change in religion, philosophy, or 
morals, 1 Kings xxi. 25, ós ueréðnkev 
avtoy “IeCaBeA ù yuv) avtov; Tambl. 
Protrept. c. 17, petabécbat amd tod 
amrAnatws Kal akoddotws ëčxovros Blov 
émt Toy kooules. Dionysius of Heraclea, 
who from being a Stoic became an Epi- 
curean, was called peta@éuevos, ‘ turn- 
coat” (avtixpus amodvs thy TS apetiis 
XiTava GvOwa weTnupiaoaro, Athen. vii. 
p. 281 D). The word is frequently 
used, however, of “conversion” in a 
good sense, as in Justin, Apol. i. pp. 
83 B, 91 D, etc. 


Tod kahécavros pas êv Xdpere] “Him 
who called you in grace.” St. Paul here 
states the distinctive features of the 
true gospel which the Galatians had set 
aside: first, as regards its source, that 
conversion comes of God (“ Him that 
called you”), and not of themselves ; 
and secondly, as regards the instrument, 
that it is a covenant of grace, not of 
works. For the omission of @eod, see 
the note on i. 15. 

Xpicrrot] is generally omitted in the 
Latin authorities, while some others 
read "Ijcov Xpiatov, Xpictov *Incov, and 
even @cod. All these may possibly 
have been glosses to explain tod karé- 
cavros. Certainly the passage seems 
to gain in force by the omission. The 
implied antithesis between the true 
gospel of grace and the false gospel of 
works thus stands out in bolder relief: 
comp. Eph. ii. 8, T xdpitl èste céow- 
ouevot. It is found, however, in the 
best MSS., and is supported by such 
passages as Acts xv. 11, 8: tijs xapitos 
Tov kuptov *Incod moTevomey owOijvat. 
If retained, it must be taken after 
xápırı, and not with tod Kadécavtos as 
in the Peshito, for ó kadécas in St. 
Paul’s language is always the Father. 

6,7. eis &repov edayy. K.T.À.] “to a 
second, a different gospel, which is not 
another.” This is not an admission in 
favor of the false teachers, as though 
they taught the one gospel, however 
perverted (comp. Phil. i. 15, 18). Such 
a concession would be quite alien to 
the spirit of this passage. “It is not 
another gospel,” the apostle says, “for 
there cannot be two gospels, and as it 
is not the same, it is no gospel at all.” 
The relative ë cannot without harshness 
be referred to anything else but érepoy 
evaryyeAtov. 

érepov] implies a difference of kind, 
which is not involved in @Ao. The 
primary distinction between the words 
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appears to be that ğAàos is another as 
“ one besides,” Tepos another as “one 
of two.” The fundamental sense of 
€repos is most clearly marked in its 
compounds, as étepédp@adrpuos, “ one- 
eyed.” Thus &ddos adds, while érepos 
distinguishes. Now, when our atten- 
tion is confined to two objects, we 
naturally compare and contrast them ; 
hence étepos gets to signify “unlike, 
opposite,” as Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, 8, Hv 
ou KaTnyopnons 
diakove, éTépw pot xXphon Siakdvy, i.e. 
“changed,” where &A® could not stand. 
In Ex. i. 8, avéotn 5€ Bacirebs Erepos 
èr Aïyvrrov, it is a translation of WIN 
“novus”; and the idea of difference is 
frequently prominent in the word as 
used in the LXX. Thus, while &Aàos 
is generally confined to a negation of 
identity, €repos sometimes implies the 
negation of resemblance. See 2 Cor. 
xi. 4, where the two words are used 
appropriately, as they are here. In 
many cases, however, they will be inter- 
changeable: comp. Matt. xi. 3 with 
Luke vii. 20. Hesychius explains €re- 
pov: &AAov: À &AAoLov À Ev Toiv Suoiv À 
&piotepdv, véov, devTEpov. 

7. e ph twés K.T.À.] “Only in this 
sense is it another gospel, in that it 
is an attempt to pervert the one true 
gospel.” Ei uh seems always to retain, 
at least in this stage of the language, 
its proper exceptive sense, and is not 
simply oppositive, though it frequently 
approaches nearly to a@AAd; see the 
note on i. 19. Here the following 6é- 
Aovtes, which is slightly emphatic (“ at- 
tempting to, though without success”), 
justifies the exception taken by ei u. 

rivés clow ol tapdocoytes| a some- 
what unusual construction for of Ta- 
pdocovow. It occurs, however, even in 
classical writers, e.g. Soph. Oed. Col. 
1023, &AAo yap of omevdovres, Lysias 
pro Arist. bon. § 57, eiol Dé tives of mpo- 


eloavéis Tav 


Sarà Kal eàv peis ù Ayyedos èE 


avañíokovres (the latter passage is quoted 
with others by Winer, § xviii. p. 109), 
and more commonly in the New Tes- 
tament, e.g. Col. ii. 8, BAérere wh Tis 
zorat ó cvAaywyav; Luke xviii. 9. See 
the note on iii. 21. For twés applied 
by St. Paul to. his adversaries, see ii. 
12; 1 Cor. iv. 183-2 @or Di. ieee 
Other interpretations of this clause have 
been proposed, all of which seem to do 
violence either to the sense or the gram- 
mar. 

Tapaccovres| not ‘troubling your 
minds,” but “raising seditions among 
you, shaking your allegiance,” a con- 
tinuation of the metaphor of perari- 
Oeoðe. The phrase tapdrtew thy wéAw 
is commonly used of factions, e.g. Aris- 
toph. Eq. 863. See the note on v. 10, 

petactpéfc.] properly, “to reverse, 
to change to the opposite,’ and so 
stronger than Sdiaotpéya, which is 
simply to “distort,” “wrench” ; comp. 
Arist. Rhet. i. 15, kal Tò Tod Zevopdvovs 
petactpevarvta paréoy r.r. What was 
the idea prominent in the apostle’s 
mind when he called this heresy a “ re- 
versal” of the gospel may be gathered 
from iii. 3. 

tod Xpicrod] On the genitive see the 

notes.on 1 Thess. ii 2. 
/8, 9. The difference of moods in 
these two verses is to be noticed. In 
the former, a pure hypothesis is put 
forward, in itself highly improbable 
(edayyeAt(nra); in the latter, a fact 
which had actually occurred and was 
occurring (edvayyeAtCerar). 

kal áv] preserves its proper sense of 
“etiamsi,” as distinguished from éay 
kal “etsi”? See Hermann, Viger, p. 
832, Jelf, Gramm. § 861. In other 
words, it introduces a highly improbable 
supposition. With this passage com 
trast the meaning of édy «afl as it occurs 
vi. 1, €ay kal mpoaAnupey. 

peis] “we.” St. Paul seems never 
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oùpavoð evayyenifnras [ipv] map 6 ednyyedodpeba vpiv, ava- 


Oca čoTo. 


to use the plural when speaking of him- 
self alone. Here it would include those 
who had been his colleagues in preach- 
ing to the Galatians, such as Silas and 
Timothy. The latter especially would 
be referred to, as he seems to have been 
with the apostle on both visits to Gala- 
tia, and was probably in his company 
when this letter was written. See the 
note on i. 2. 

tpiv] is doubtful, being found both 
before and after evayyeAl(yra in dif- 
ferent texts, and in some omitted en- 
tirely. 

map ë] On the interpretation of these 
words a controversy on “tradition” has 
been made to hinge, Protestant writers 
advocating the sense of “besides” for 
mapé, Roman Catholics that of “ con- 
trary to.’ The context is the best 
guide to the meaning of the preposition. 
St. Paul is here asserting the oneness, 
the integrity of his gospel. It will not 
brook any rival. It will not suffer any 
foreign admixture. The idea of “ con- 
trariety,” therefore, is alien to the gen- 
eral bearing of the passage, though 
independently of the context the prepo- 
sition might well have this meaning. 

àváðepa] is the common (Hellenistic), 
àvdðnua the classical (Attic), form. See 
Lobeck, Phryn. pp. 249, 445; Paralip. 
p. 417. But, though originally the 
same, the two forms gradually diverged 
in meaning, davd@qua getting to signify 
“ devoted” in a good, and avd@eua in a 
bad, sense. See Trench, N. T. Synon. 
Ist ser. § 5; Fritzsche on Rom. ix. 3. 
This is a common phenomenon in all 
languages, e.g. in English “ cant,” 
“chant,” “human,” . “humane,” with 
other examples given in Trench, Study 
of Words, p. 156; see also M. Miiller’s 
Science of Language, 2d ser. p. 262 sqq. 
Such divergences of meaning are gene- 
rally to be traced to the different 
sources from which the varying forms 
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are derived. In the present instance 
the distinction seems to have arisen 
from the fact that the sense “an ac- 
cursed thing” would be derived chiefly 
through the Hellenist writers of the 
LXX, the sense “an offering” mostly 
through classical authors. The dis- 
tinction of meaning, however, is only 
general, not universal. Pseudo-Justin, 
Quaest. et resp. 121 (p. 190, Otto), 
assigns both meanings to ’Avd@eua, as 
Theodoret (on Rom. ix. 3) does to 
avd0nua. *Avd@nua occurs only once in 
the New Testament, Luke xxi. 5, and 
there in the sense of “an offering,” in 
accordance with the distinction given 
above. 

It is doubted whether. dvd@eua here 
means “excommunicated” or ‘ ac- 
cursed,” i.e. whether it refers to eccle- 
siastical censure or spiritual condition. 
The latter alone seems tenable; for 
(1) It is the LXX translation of the 
Hebrew : 093, e.g. Josh. vii. 1, 12. 
This word is used in the Old Testa- 
ment of a person or thing set apart 
and devoted to destruction, because 
hateful to God. Hence in a spiritual 
application it denotes the state of one 
who is alienated from God by sin. 
But, on the other hand, it seems never 
to signify “excommunicated,” a sense 
which is not found till much later than 
the Christian era. (2) In no passage is 
the sense of ecclesiastical censure very 
appropriate to àvdðeua, avabewari (ev, 
where they occur in the New Testa- 
ment, and in some, as in Rom. ix. 3, 
1 Cor. xii. 3, it is obviously excluded. 
Here, for instance, it is inconsistent 
with the &yyedos è ovpavod. In course 
of time dvaGeua, like the corresponding 
297 underwent a change of meaning, 
getting to signify “excommunicated,” 
and this is the common patristic sense 
of the word. It was not unnatural, 
therefore, that the fathers should attempt 
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to force upon St. Paul the ecclesiastical 
sense with which they were most famil- 
iar, as Theodoret does, for instance, on 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, explaining dvd@eua čaTw 
by GAadtpios čsTw TOU kowo ceuaTos 
THs ekkAnoias. 

9. ós mpoeprKapev] “as we have told 
you before,’ probably on the occasion 
of his second visit, when he already 
discerned unhealthy symptoms in the 
Galatian church. See p. 31. The dis- 
tinction between the singular (Aéyw) 
where St. Paul is writing in his own 
person, and the plural (mpoe:pjxauev), 
where he is speaking of the joint labors 
of himself and his colleagues, is to be 
observed. See the note on jets, ver. 8. 

kal dpte maar] “so now again.” 
upt: here denotes strictly present, as 
opposed to past time — a late use of the 
word. See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 18 sqq. 

må] “again,” is not to be referred, 
as it is taken by some, to the preceding 
verse, in the sense, “I repeat what I 
have just said.” Against this inter- 
pretation two objections lie: (1) St. 
Paul in that case would have used the 
singular mpoeipnka (which, indeed, is 
found in some texts), as throughout 
the epistle he writes in his own person 
alone; and (2) the words kaf &prı mark 
some greater distinction of time than 
this interpretation would allow. 

bpas evayyeAtferar] In classical wri- 
ters this verb takes only a dative of 
the person; in later Greek it has in- 
differently a dative or an accusative. 
See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 266 sqq. and 
Ellicott on 1 Thess. iii. 6. 

10. “Let him be accursed, I say. 
What, docs my boldness startle you ? 
Is this, I ask, the language of a time- 
server? Will any say now that, care- 
less of winning the favor of God, I seek 
to conciliate men, to ingratiate myself 
with men? If Ihad been content thus 


to compromise, I should have been 
spared all the sufferings, as I should 
have been denied all the privileges, of 
a servant of Christ.” 

Gott yap] What is the opposition 
implied in this now? It can scarcely 
be referred, as some refer it, to the 
time before his conversion. ‘“‘ Concili- 
ation” is no fit term to apply to the 
fierce bigotry of Saul the persecutor of 
the church of Christ. The errors of his 
early career are the offspring of blind 
zeal, and not of worldly policy (1 Tim. 
i. 13). The explanation is doubtless to 
be found in the charges of inconsistency 
brought against him by the Judaizers. 
They had misrepresented certain acts 
of his past life, and branded him as a 
temporizer. There shall be no doubt 
about his language now. He had for- 
merly, they said, preached the Mosaic 
law, because, forsooth, he had become 
as a Jew to the Jews. Let them judge 
now whether he would make concessions 
to conciliate those who had a leaning 
towards Judaism. This čprı, therefore, 
has no connection with the apt of 
ver. 9. The suppressed allusion to the 
Judaizers also explains the particle ydp: 
“I speak thus strongly, for my language 
shall not be misconstrued, shall wear 
no semblance of compromise.” 

avOpdrovs melðw À Tov Gedy] “do I 
conciliate, make friends of, men or of 
God? Though the idea of persuasion 
is not strictly applicable in the case 
of God (comp. 2 Cor. v. 11, av@pémous 
melOouev, OcG SE Tedavepwucba), yet 
melðw is fitly extended to the second 
clause in reference to the language of 
his enemies. “ You charge me with a 
policy of conciliation. Yes: I con- 
ciliate God.” “De humano usu sump- 
tum est,” says Jerome. On the article 
Bengel pointedly remarks: “ av@pamovs, 
homines ; hoc sine articulo; at mox dv 
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11. yvwpifw yap. 
Oeóv, Deum cum articulo. Dei solius 
habenda est ratio.” See also the note 
on iv. 31. 

avopdrois åpérkev] So 1 Thess. ii. 
4; comp. avOpwrdpecka, Eph. vi. 6; 
Col. iii. 22. 

ert] “still.” After what? “After 
all that has befallen me; after all the 
experiences I have had.” Compare the 
čti of v. 11. Both passages find an 
explanation in vi. 17: “ Henceforth let 
no man trouble me.” See the Intro- 
duction, p. 57. The ër. does not im- 
ply that St. Paul ever had been a 
time-server. It is equivalent to “at 
this stage, at this late date.” The in- 
sertion of yap after ef in the received 
text is one of the many attempts of 
transcribers to smooth down the rug- 
gedness of St. Paul’s style. 

Xpictod Soos oùk Av Hpnv] “I 
should not have been a servant of Christ,” 
perhaps with an indirect reference to 
the marks of persecution which he bore 
on his body (Tà oriyuara Tod *Inood, Vi. 
17); “I should not have been branded 
as his slave, I should not have suffered 
for him.” Comp. v. 11: “If I yet 
preach circumcision, why am I yet per- 
secuted ?” 

11, 12. “ I assure you, brethren, the 
gospel you were taught by me is not of 
human devising. I did not myself 
receive it from man, but from Jesus 
Christ. I did not learn it, as one learns 
a lesson, by painful study. It flashed 
upon me as a revelation from heaven.” 

11. Tvwpt{» tpiv] “T declare to you” 
introduces some statement on which the 
apostle lays special emphasis, 1 Cor. 
xii. 3; xv. l; 2 Cor. viii. 1. (Compare 
the similar phrase, “I would not have 
you ignorant”). Both this phrase and 
the following, xarà &vOpwmrov, are con- 
fined to the epistles of this chronological 
group. 

The best authorities are nearly equally 


2 oùe yap yò Tapa avOpo- 
12. 


divided between 5¢ and ydp. The former, 
resuming the subject which has been 
interrupted by his defence of himself, is 
more after the apostle’s manner; while 
the latter would seem the obvious con- 
necting particle to transcribers. On 
the other hand, 6¢ may possibly have 
been substituted for ydp here, because 
it is found with yvwpitw (-Couev) in 
1 Cor. xy. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 1. 

čar] is here only the copula. The 
present tense is used instead of the im- 
perfect to show the permanence and un- 
changeableness of his gospel. See ii. 2. 

kata ävəðporov] “after any human 
fashion or standard.” See on iii. 15. 

12. ot8€ yap éyé] “For, to go a 
step further back, neither did I myself 
receive it from man.” The force of the 
particle ov5é is best sought for in the 
context. Ovde éy& mapéAaBoy answers 
to Tò evaryyeAicbev Úm èuo? ovK eorw, 
as Tapa dvOpemov answers to kata &vOpw- 
Others explain it ‘JZ as little as 
the twelve,” “T, in whom perhaps it 
might have been expected”; but such 
interpretations are not reflected in the 
context. 

Tape avOpdrrov Tapéde. Bey] The idea 
in the preposition is sufficiently wide 
to include both the àró and dua of ver. 1. 
I do not think the distinction given by 
Winer, § xlvii. p. 370, and others, be- 
tween AauBavew mapa Kupiov and Aaußd- 
vew amd Kuplov (1 Cor. xi. 23), as 
denoting respectively direct and indirect 
communication can be insisted upon. 
It is true that, while àró contemplates 
only the giver, repé in a manner con- 
nects the giver with the receiver, denot- 
ing the passage from the one to the 
other; but the links of the chain be- 
tween the two may be numerous, and 
in all cases where the idea of transmis- 
sion is prominent tap4 will be used in 
preference to amd, be the communication 
direct or indirect; so Phil. iv. 18, detd- 
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pevos mapa "Erappodlrov Ta map buav: 
comp. Plat. Symp. 202 5. The verb 
mapahapBavew may be used either of 
the ultimate receiver or of any interme- 
diate agent, provided that the idea of 
transmission be retained, i.e. it may be 
either (1) to receive as transmitted to 
one’s self, 2 Thess. iii. 6, or (2) to re- 
ceive so as to transmit to others. In 
this latter sense it is used of the apostles, 
who, receiving the gospel directly from 
the Lord, passed it to others. See 
1 Cor. xi. 28; xv. 1, 3, and compare 
TaparyyeAXia. 

otre €6184XOnv] The authorities being 
nearly equally divided between ore and 
ovdé, I have with some hesitation re- 
tained the former in the text, as being 
the less regular collocation (oùðè ..... 
ovre), and therefore more likely to be 
altered. In this case another ote is to 
be understood before mapéAaBov, the ðé 
of ovdé having reference to the former 
sentence. See Winer, § ly. 6, p. 492. 
and esp. A. Buttmann, p. 315. 

é8S8aXOnv is added to explain and 
enforce map àvêpórov mapédaBov, and 
thus to bring out the contrast with ò? 
Gmokadtwews: “I received it not by 
instruction from man, but by revelation 
from Christ.” For a somewhat similar 
contrast see Cic. pro Mil. c. iv.: “ Est 
enim, hacc judices, non scripta sed nata 
lex; quam non didicimus accepimus, 
legimus, verum ex natura ipsa arripui- 
mus, hausimus expressimus.” 

18, 14. “My early education is a 
proof that I did not receive the gospel 
from man. I was brought up ina rigid 
school of ritualism, directly opposed to 
the liberty of the gospel. I was from 
age and temper a staunch adherent of 
the principles of that school. Acting 
upon them, I relentlessly persecuted 
the Christian brotherhood. No human 
agency, therefore, could have brought 


about the change. It required a direct 
interposition from God.” 

13. Hkotearte] “ye heard,” “I told 
you when I was with you.” The his- 
tory of his past career as a persecutor 
formed part of his preaching; see Acts 
xxi. 2-21; xxvi. 4-28; 1 Comex 
8-10; comp. Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 13. 
The A. V., “ye have heard,” gives a 
wrong meaning. 

àvartpopńv tore] for the more usual 
mote avactpopny, as ver. 23, 6 ðıøkwv 
judas mote. Similar displacements of 
words which would ordinarily come 
between the article and substantive are 
frequent in the New Testament. See 
on 1 Thess. i. 1; and Winer, § xx. p. 
135 sqq. 

*Tov8airpe] “ observance of Jewish 
rites.’ The word does not in itself 
imply any disparagement. Comp. 2 
Mace. ii. 21, tots irép tod "Iovdaicuod 
pirotiuws avdpayalhiracw ; xiv. 88, céua 
kal Wuxhy brép Tod *lovdaicuod mapaBe- 
BAnuévos, and “IovdaiCew Gal. ii. 14. 
Though perhaps originally coined by 
the heathen, and, as used by them, 
conveying some shadow of contempt, it 
would, when naturalized among the 
Jews themselves, lose this idea, and even 
become a title of honor. The case of 
Xpiotiavds, likewise a term of reproach 
in the first instance, is a parallel. 

érdpouv «.t.A.] “Z devastated the 
church,” as Acts ix. 21, oùx oités stw 
ó mopOjcas èv ‘Iepovoañhu Tovs emkadov- 
uévovs «.7.A. Compare éAuuaivero Thy 
éxxAnolav, Acts viii. 3. 

14. ovvyAukidtas] “of my own age,” 
who embraced the religion of their 
fathers with all the ardor of youthful 
patriotism. The Attics use the simple 
form 7AiKidTns, while the compound 
belongs to the later dialect. Com- 
pare the similar instances of moAirns 
(cuumoAltns, Eph. ii. 19), pudérns (cup- 
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pvàérns, 1 Thess. ii. 14), ete. In this 
class of words the later language aims at 
greater definiteness. The rule, however, 
is not absolute, but only expresses a 
general tendency. See Lobeck, Phryn. 
pp. 172, 471. 

êv TO yéver pov] “in my race,” i.e. 
among the Jews, an incidental proof 
that St. Paul is addressing Gentile 
converts. See p. 33, note 1. In the 
same way, Rom. xvi. 7, 21, he mentions 
certain Jews as his “ kinsmen ” (cuyye- 
vets). Comp. also Rom. ix. 3, trép ray 
GdeApGy pov Tay cuyyev@v mov Kata 
odpra. 

Tene rorépows fnàorÀs trdpXwv| The 
adverb mepiccotepws, which is frequent 
in St. Panl, seems always to retain its 
comparative force. Here it is explained 
by úrèp moAAots. For (nAwths trdpxar, 
comp. Acts xxi. 20, mavres (nAwtal Tot 
vouov vumdpxovow. St. Paul seems to 
have belonged to the extreme party of 
the Pharisees (Acts xxii. 3; xxiii. 7; 
xxvi. 5; Phil. iii. 5, 6), whose pride it 
was to call themselves ‘‘ zealots of tue 
law, zealots of God.” To this party 
also had belonged Simon, one of the 
twelve, thence surnamed the zealot, 
(nawrhs or Kavavaios, i.e. JRIP. A 
portion of these extreme partizans, form- 
ing into a s@parate sect under Judas of 
Galilee, took the name of “zealots” par 
excellence, and distinguished themselves 
by their furious opposition to the Ro- 
mans. Joseph. Antig. xviii. 1, i. 6. 
See Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr. v. p. 
25 sqq., p- 322, vi. p. 340. 

TOV TATPLKOV pov Tapaddccwy] “of 
the traditions handed down from my fa- 
thers.” Itis doubtful whether the law 
of Moses is included in this expression. 
In Josephus rà èx mapaddcews Tay TaTé- 
pwyv (Antiq. xiii. 10, 6), ñ matpeda mapd- 
Soois (Ib. 16, 2), are the Pharisaic 
traditions, as distinguished from the 
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written law. See also Matt. xv. 2, 3,6; 
Mark vii. 3, 5, 8, 9, 13. These pas- 
Sages seem to show that the word mapd- 
doois, which might in itself include 
equally well the written law, signified in 
the mouth of a Jew the traditional 
interpretations and additions (afterwards 
embodied in the Mishna) as distinguished 
from the texton which they were founded, 
and which they professed to supplement. 

15, 16. “ Then came my conversion. 
It was the work of God’s grace. It 
was foreordained before I had any sep- 
arate existence. It was not therefore 
due to any merits of my own; it did not 
spring from any principles of my own. 
The revelation of his Son in me, the 
call to preach to the Gentiles, were acts 
of his good pleasure. Thus converted, 
I took no counsel of human advisers. 
I did not betake myself to the elder 
apostles, as I might naturally have done. 
I secluded myself in Arabia, and when 
I emerged from my retirement, instead 
of going to Jerusalem, I returned to 
Damascus. 

15. ó d&doploras] “who set me apart, 
devoted me to a special purpose.” Rom. 
i. 1 dpwpiopevos eis evaryyéAtov Oeo. See 
also Acts xiii. 2 adpoptoare 5h uor k.T-A. 
The words 6 @ebs of the received text 
are to be struck out as a gloss, though a 
correct one. Similar omissions are fre- 
quent in St. Paul; see i. 6, ii. 8, iii. 5, 
v. 8, Rom. viii. 11, Phil. i. 6, 1 Thess. 
v. 24. 

Observe how words are accumulated 
to tell upon the one point on which he 
is insisting — the sole agency of God as 
distinct from his own efforts; evddnncev, 
&opioas, èk KolAlas unTpds uov, KaAéoas 
xdpitos aiTov. 

èk Kowdlas pytpds pov] “from before my 
birth, before I had any impulses, any 
principles of my own.” For the expres- 
sion, see Judges xvi. 17 &yios Oeod eye 
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eiu: amd KowAlas untpds uov, Is. xliv. 2, 
24, xlix. 1, 5 6 mAdoas pe èk Kothias od- 
Aov éavtd, Psalm lxx. 6 èk korias un- 
Tpós pov ov pov ef okemacThs, and fre- 
quently in the LXX. The preposition 
seems to be merely temporal. The A.V., 
“ who separated me from my mother’s 
womb,” obscures, if it does not misinter- 
pret, the sense. 

Kadéoas 81d ris Xdptros airod] See 
the note on i. 6. 

16. Three separate stages in the his- 
tory of the apostle’s consecration to his 
ministry seem to be mentioned here. 
First, the predestination to his high 
office, which dated from before his birth 
(5 àpoploas we x.T.A.); Secondly, the 
conversion and call to the apostleship, 
which took place on the way to Damascus, 
Acts ix. 3 sqq. (kaAéoas 81a THs xdpiTos 
udtod); and Thirdly, the entering upon 
his ministry in fulfilment of this call, 
Acts ix. 20 sqq. xiii. 2, 3 (a@moxadtpar èv 
éuol va edayyeAtCwuat). 

The distinction of these three stages 
seems well marked; and if so, this deter- 
mines the meaning of èv éuoi It does 
not speak of a revelation made inwardly 
to himself, but of a revelation made 
through him to others. The preposition 
èv is used in preference to did, because 
St. Paul was not only the instrument in 
preaching the gospel, but also in his 
own person bore the strongest testimony 
to its power. He constantly places his 
conversion in this light ; see ver. 24 èðd- 
EaCov èv éuol toy Ody, 1 Tim. i. 16 did 
rTovTo nAEhOny iva èv èuol mpaTw evdelEn- 
Tai Xpiords "Inoovs thy aracay makpobu- 
play mpéds .bwotimwow Tay medAdvTaY 
moteve K.T.A., 2 Cor. xiii. 8 Tov èv 
uol Aadoovtos Xpiotov, Phil. i.30. The 
rendering of èv uoi “within me,” i.e. 
“in my heart,” seems neither to suit the 
context so well, nor to be so natural in 
itself. 


edPews od mporaveĝéuny K. T. À.] “ forth- 
with, instead of conferring with flesh and 
blood, etc., I departed to Arabia.” On 
àvatiðerðaı see the note ii. 2. In the 
double compound mpocavarifec@a the 
idea of communication or consultation is 
stronger. The use of the word in 
heathen writers indirectly illustrates its 
sense here. It is employed especially 
of consulting soothsayers, and the like, 
as in Chrysippus (in Suidas, s. v. veor- 
Tés) mpocavabéc Oa ovetpoxpitn, Diod. Sic. 
xvii. 116 Tots dyte: mpocavabeuevos tepl 
Tov onuelov. Comp. Lucian, Jup. Trag. 
§ 1 (ii. p. 642) €uol mpocavdbov, AdBe ue 
otpBovadov mévwy. See the note ii. 6. 

For capkt kal aluarı, compare our 
Lord’s words to St. Peter, Matt. xvi. 
17: “Flesh and blood did not reveal it 
unto thee. 

17. àvîAbov] “ T came up.” This verb 
and dvaBatvew are used especially of 
visiting Jerusalem, situated in the high 
lands of Palestine, as narépxeobat, kara- 
Batvew, are of leaving it. See Luke x. 
30; Acts:xi. 27; xii 19) xv.) 2) socio, 
xxv. l, 6, 7, and especially Acts xviii. 
22, xxiv. 1. In the two last passages 
avaBatvey and KataBaivew are used abso- 
lutely, without any mention of Jerusa- 
lem, this being implied in the expressions 
“ going up,” “going down” Here the 
various reading aA Gory has great claims 
to a place in the text. Both words occur 
in the context, and it is difficult to say 
in favor of which reading the possible 
confusion of transcribers may more 
justly be urged. Perhaps, however, it 
is improbable that St. Paul should have 
written o77A@oy twice consecutively, as 
the repetition makes the sentence run 
awkwardly; though in Rom. viii. 15, 
1 Cor. ii. 13, Heb. xii. 18, 22 something 
of the kind occurs. 

TOUS TPd EL00 Amoard hous] “those who 
were apostles before me” possibly includ- 
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ing others besides the twelve, especially 
James. See below, p. 317, note 3. For 
the expression compare Rom. xvi. 7, 
oitwés eiow èmlonuot èv Tots &TmTOTTÉAOLS 
0? kal mpd euov yéyovav èv Xpior@, where, 
however, the construction is doubtful. 

eis Aauaskóv| A danger which threat- 
ened St. Paul’s life on this occasion 
seems to have left a deep impression 
on his mind, and is mentioned by him 
in another epistle, nearly contempora- 
neous with this, 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

18. érevra perà éry tela] From what 
point of time are these three years reck- 
oned? Probably from the great epoch 
of his life, from his conversion. ‘The 
“ straightway ” of ver. 16 leads to this 
conclusion; “ At first I conferred not 
with flesh and blood, it was only after 
the lapse of three years that I went to 
Jerusalem.” 

“‘IepoodAvpa) is generally a neuter 
plural. In Matt. ii. 3, however, we have 
maca “Ieposóàvua. See A. Buttmann, 
Gramm. p 16. On the forms ‘lepoad- 
Avua and ‘TepovoaAnu see note on iv. 25. 

ioropirat Kyoav) “to visit Cephas.” 
isropijca is somewhat emphatic: ‘A 
word used,” says Chrysostom, “by those 
who go to sce great and famous cities.” 
It is generally said of things and places, 
less commonly, as here, of persons: comp. 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 1, 8, avnp bv èyè 
kat’ éxelvoy iatépnoa Toy méAcuov, and 
Clem. Hom. viii. 1, ete. St. Peter is 
mentioned by St. Paul only in this epis- 
tle and 1 Corinthians. Kngay is the 
right reading here, though there is re- 
spectable authority for Térpov. If the 
existing authorities are to be trusted, 
St. Paul seems to have used the Aramaic 
and Greek name indifferently. Allow- 
ance ought to be made, however, for the 
tendency to substitute the more usual 
Tletpos for the less common Kyoâs, e.g. 


‘past, did I go up to Jerusalem. 


18. peta Tpia rn. 


here and ii. 9, 11,14. In the Peshito 
Version Cephas, as the Aramaic name, 
is not unnaturally adopted throughout 
this epistle. 

Sexamévte) A latter form for the more 
classical mevtexaiSexa. This and the 
analagous forms of numerals occur fre- 
quently in the MSS. of Greek authors 
of the post-classical aga, but in many 
cases are doubtless due to the transcribers 
writing out the words at length, where 
they had only the numeral letters before 
them. The frequent occurrence of these 
forms have, however, in the Tabulae 
Heracleenses is a decisive testimony to 
their use, at least in some dialects, much 
before the Christian era. They are 
found often in the LXX. 

St. Paul’s visit on this occasion was 
abruptly terminated. He left an account 
of a plot against his life (Acts ix. 29) 
and in pursuance of a vision (Acts 
xxii. 17-21). 

18-24. “Not till three years were 
My 
object in doing so was to confer with 
Cephas. But I did not remain with him 
more than a fortnight; and of all the 
other apostles I saw only James the 
Lord’s brother. As in the sight of God, 
I declare to you that every word I write 
is true. Then I went to the distant 
regions of Syria and Cilicia. Thus I 
was personally unknown to the Christian 
brotherhood in Judea. They had only 
heard that their former persecutor was 
now preaching the very faith which 
before he had attempted to destroy; and 
they glorified God for my conversion.” 

19. et pù “IdxwBov| Is James here 
styled an apostle or not? Are we to 
translate “I saw no other apostle save 
James,” or “I saw no other apostle, but 
only James”? It will be seen that the 
question is not whether ei uh retains its 
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exceptive force or not, for this it seems al- 
ways to do (see note on i. 7), but whether 
the exception refers to the whole clause 
or to the verb alone. That the latter is 
quite a possible construction will appear 
from Matt. xii. 4 ; Luke iv. 26,27; Gal. 
ii. 16; Rev. xxi. 27; see Fritzsche on 
Rom. iii. p.195. But on the other hand, 
the sense of évepoy naturally ligks it with 
ei uh, from which it cannot be separated 
without harshness, and etepoy carries 
It seems, then, 
that St. James is here called an apostle, 
though it does not therefore follow that 
he was one of the twelve (see the de- 
tached note p. 317). The plural in the 
corresponding account Acts ix. 27, “ He 
brought (Paul) to the apostles,” is also 
in favor of this sense, but this argument 
must not be pressed. 

20. ioù èvómioy tod Ocod] A form 
of asseveration equivalent to “ I call you 
to witness,” and so followed by rı, See 
2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1 d:apaptripecOa evamoy 
For ¿bov elsewhere in the New 
Testament is an interjection or adverb, 
never a verb, so that there is an objec- 
tion to making it govern gr: here. Per- 
haps, however, the occurrence of We rı 
in the LXX, Ps. cxix. 159; Lam. 1 20, 
may justify such a construction here. 
The strength of St. Paul’s language is 
to be explained by the unscrupulous 
calumnies cast upon him by his enemies. 
See the note 1 Thess. v. 27. 

21. In the corresponding narrative of 
St. Luke it is related that the brethren 
at Jerusalem, discovering the plot against 
St. Paul’s life, “ took him down to 
Caesarea and despatched him to Tar- 
sus” (Acts ix. 30); and later on, that 
Barnabas went to Tarsus and sought 
out Saul, and having found him brought 
him to Antioch, where they taught for 
a whole year before returning to Jeru- 


tv arootéAwy With it. 


Tov Ocot. 


salem (xi. 25-30). The Caesarea men- 
tioned there is doubtless Stratonis, and 
not Philippi, as some maintain. Not 
only was this the more probable route 
for him to take, but St. Luke’s language 
requires it; for (1) the words katjyayor, 
etaméoteiAavy imply a seaport and an 
embarkation ; and (2) Caesarea without 
any addition to distinguish it is always 
the principal city of the name. . It ap- 
pears, therefore, that St. Luke repre- 
sents St. Paul as sailing from Caesarea 
on his way to Tarsus; and, comparing 
this account with the notice here, we 
must suppose either (1) that St. Paul 
did not go direct to Tarsus, but visited 
Syria on the way; or (2) that he visited 
Syria from Tarsus, and, after preaching 
there, returned again to Tarsus, where 
he was found by Barnabas; St. Luke 
having, on either of these hypotheses, 
omitted to record this visit to Syria; or 
(3) that St. Paul’s words here, “ Syria 
and Cilicia ” are not intended to describe 
the order in which he visited the two 
countries. This last is the most prob- 
able supposition. Cilicia has geograph- 
ically a greater affinity with Syria than 
with Asia Minor. See Conybeare and 
Howson, i. p. 180. The less important 
country is here named aftcr the more 
important. “ Cilicia,” says Ewald, 
“was constantly little better than an 
appendage of Syria,” Gesch. des. V. Isr. 
vi. p. 406. At this time, however, it was 
under a separate administration. The 
words Tà KAiwata seem to show that 
“ Syria and Cilicia” are here mentioned 
under one general expression, and not 
as two distinct districts. 

tà kKAipata}] Rom. xv. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 
10. A comparatively late word, see 
Lobeck, Paral. p. 418. It is found in 
Pseudo-Aristot. de mundo, c. x., and 
several times in Polybius. 
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22. unv ayvoovpevos K.T.À.] “I re- 
mained personally unknown.” A strong 
form of the imperfect, as àrovovrtes oar, 
“they kept hearing” (ver. 28): see 
Winer, § xlv. 5, p. 348. 

tais éxxAyoiats K.T.À.] “unknown to 
the churches of Judea” generally, as 
distinguished from that of Jerusalem. 
To the latter he could not have failed 
to be known, as might be inferred from 
the account here, even without the nar- 
rative of his energetic preaching in the 
Acts. From Jerusalem he was hurried 
off to Caesarea, and there embarking, he 
left the shores of Palestine. The other 
churches of Judea, therefore, had no 
opportunity of knowing him. Judea is 
here distinguished from Jerusalem, as 
Italy is frequently distinguished from 
Rome, e.g. probably Heb. xiii. 24. The 
addition tats èv Xpior@ was necessary 
when speaking of the Christian brother- 
hoods of Judea; for the unconverted 
Jewish communities might still be called 
“the churches of Judea.” See the note 
on l Thess. ii. 14, tav éexkAnoi@y ToD 
Oco Tay ovTaY èv TH “lovdaig èv XpioT@ 
Ingot. 

23. “O Srókwv pás moré| “ Our per- 


secutor of former times” ; 6 õñıøkwv being 
used as a substantive, i.e. without ref- 
erence to time, as Matt. xxvii. 40, ó 
KaTadvwy Toy vadv; see Winer, § xlv. 7, 
p- 353. On the position of roré see the 
note on ver. 13. 

étt] introduces an abrupt change 
from the oblique to the direct mode of 
speaking, e.g. Acts xiv. 22; xxiii. 22. 
So it is used frequently in introducing 
a quotation, e.g. Gal. iii. 10. 

viv mior] It is a striking proof of 
the large space occupied by “faith ” in 
the mind of the infant church, that it 
should so soon have passed into a syn- 
onyme for the gospel. See Acts vi. 7. 
Here its meaning seems to hover between 
the gospel and the church. For the 
various senses of wiotis, see the notes on 
iii. 23; vi. 10; and the detached note 
on the term “ faith.” 

24. èv not] See the note ver. 16, and 
comp. Isa. xlix. 8, d00Ads pov ef ob Io- 
panr kat èv ool Sotac@jcoua. ‘ He does 
not say,” adds Chrysostom, “ they mar- 
velled at me, they praised me, they were 
struck with admiration of me; but he 
attributes all to grace. They glorified 
God, he says, in me.” 
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II 1, 2. “ An interval of fourteen 
years elapsed. During the whole of 
this time I had no intercourse with the 
apostles of the circumcision. Then I 
paid another visit to Jerusalem. My 
companion was Barnabas, who has la- 
bored so zealously among the Gentiles, 
whose name is so closely identified with 
the cause of the Gentiles. With him I 
took Titus also, himself a Gentile. 
And here again I acted not in obedience 
to any human adviser. A direct revela- 
tion from God prompted me to this 
journey.” 

Sà Sexarerodpwy ræv) Are the 
fourteen years to be counted from St. 
Paul’s conversion, or from the visit to 
Jerusalem just recorded? The follow- 
ing considerations seem to decide in 
favor of the latter view: (1) The stress 
of the argument lies on the length of 
the interval during which he had held 
no communication with the Judaic 
apostles; and (2) individual expressions 
in the passage tend the same way. The 
use of 5a 5. év@y in preference to peta 
ò. ërn, implies that the whole interval 
was a blank so far as regards the matter 
in hand, the intercourse of St. Paul with 
the twelve; and the words r áA 1v aveBny, 
“ again I went up,” refers us back to the 
former visit as the date from which the 
time is reckoned. As the later visit 
(supposing it to be the same with that of 
Acts xv.) is calculated independently to 
have taken place about a.p. 51, the date 
of the first visit will, according to this 
view, be thrown back to about a.p. 38, 
and that of the conversion to about A.D. 
36, the Jewish mode of reckoning being 
adopted. For d:a, ‘after the lapse of,” see 
Acts xxiv. 17, and Winer, § xlvii. p. 380. 

kal Tirov] Titus is included in the 
“certain others” of Acts xv. 2, and is 
specially named here on account of the 
dispute to which he gave rise (ver. 3). 
‘He was sent from Antioch with others 


whose names are not mentioned, prob- 
ably as a representative of the Gentile 
Christians; just as on the return of the 
mission the apostles of the circumcision 
sent back Judas and Silas to represent 
the Jewish believers, Acts xv. 27. The 
incident would present itself al] the 
more vividly to St. Paul’s mind, inas- 
much as Titus was much in his thoughts, 
if not actually in his company, at the 
time when this epistle was written. See 
2 Cor. ii. 13; vii. 6, 18-15; viii. 16, 
23; xii. 18. 

kata arokdduyryv}] “by revelation.” 
In St. Luke’s narrative (Acts xv. 2) 
he is said to have been sent by the 
church at Antioch. The revelation 
either prompted or confirmed the de- 
cision of the church. See the detached 
note, p. 329. 

2. “ Arrived at Jerusalem, I set forth 
the principles of the gospel, as I had 
preached it and still preach it to the 
Gentiles — the doctrine of grace, the 
freedom from the ceremonial law. This 
explanation I gave in a private con- 
ference with the leading apostles of the 
circumcision. In all this I had one ob- 
ject in view; that the gospel might have 
free course among the Gentiles, that my 
past and present labors might not be 
thwarted by opposition or misunder- 
standing.” 

aveBeunv}] The middle avariéec@a: has 
the sense “to relate with a view to con- 
sulting,” “to refer,” as 2 Mace. iii. 9; 
see also Acts xxv. 14, T BaciAe? avebeto 
T& kata Tov TladAov, where the idea of 
consultation is brought out very clearly 
in the context, vv. 20, 26. “ Inter con- 
ferentes,” says Jerome here, “ aequalitas 
est; inter docentem et discentem minor 
est ille, qui discit.” See the notes on 
Tpooavaribecbat, i. 16; ii. 6. 

ô xyptoow] “TI preach,” not éxhpve- 
gov, “ I preached,” for his gospel had not 
changed. See the note on ov gor, i. 11. 
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kar idiay 8 tots Sokos] “but in 


private to those of repute.” The fore- 
going aùroîs is best referred to the 
Christians of Jerusalem generally, as 
implied from ‘IepoodAuua (ver. 1). If 
so, this clause, which follows, is inserted 
“not to exclude a public conference, but 
to emphasize his private consultations. 
These private communications probably 
preceded the general congress, which 
occupies the prominent place in St. 
Luke’s narrative (Acts xy. 6 sqq.), and 
seem to be alluded to in the Acts, though 
not very distinctly, in the words (xy. 4), 
“they declared what things God had 
done with them.” The private con- 
sultation was a wise precaution to avoid 
misunderstanding; the public conference 
was a matter of necessity, to obtain a 
recognition of the freedom of the Gen- 
tile churches. 

Tots Sokodo] “the men of repute, of 
position.” See Eur. Hec. 294, Adyos 
yàp èk T adotovyTwy, iwy Kak THY SoKoby- 
tov, with Pflugk’s note; Heracl. 897, 
evtuxiay (d€c0a TY Tapos ov SoKotvTwr, 
Herodian, vi. 1, tis cuyxAhtou Bovañs 
Tous Soxovytas ral AiuKiqg oeuvoTdrous 
«.7.A. The expression itself, therefore, 
is a term of honor, and conveys no 
shadow of depreciation. So far as it is 
colored with any tinge of disparagement 
here, this is due (1) to the repetition of 
the word Soxodytes, (2) to the addition 
of ortAo: civat, elvai Tı, the latter espe- 
cially, and (3) to the contrast implied 
in the whole passage between the esti- 
mation in which they were held and the 
actual services they rendered to him. 
On the other hand, it will be seen (1) 
that this disparagement is relative, not 
absolute—a negation of the exclusive 
claims urged for them by the Judaizing 
party, not a negation of their apostolic 
rank and worth; (2) that the passage 
itself contaigs direct evidence of mutual 
respect and recognition between St. 
Paul and the twelve (vy. 8, 9, 10). 


On the tense of rots doxotdc.v, see the 
note on ver. 6. 

paras els kevov tTpéX@ K.7.A.| “lest T 
might be running, or had run, to no pur- 
pose.” The kindred passage, 1 Thess. 
iii. 5, unmws emelpacev tuas 6 meipd (wv 
ka) eis kevòv yevntat 6 kóros hu@v, seems 
to show that tpéxw is here the subjunc- 
tive rather than the indicative, this 
being, moreover, the more likely mood 
in itself. See the note there. The use 
of the subjunctive (rpéxw) here, rather 
than the optative (rpéyomut), is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the later 
Greek, which prefers the more direct 
mode of speech in all such cases. In 
the New Testament the optative seems 
never to occur with particles of design, 
ete.; see Winer, § xli. p. 288. In the 
second clause the change of mood from 
the subjunctive (tpéxw) to the indicative 
(5pauov) is rendered necessary by the 
change of tense, since the consequences 
of the past were no longer contingent, 
but inevitable; comp. iv..11. 

tpéXw| is a reference to St. Paul’s 
favorite metaphor of the stadium: see 
v. 7, and the note there. For: the ex- 
pression eis kevòv tpéxew comp. Phil. 
ii. 16, where, as here, it refers to his 
missionary career. 

But what is the drift of the passage 4 
Is it a natural expression of misgiving 
on the part of St. Paul, who was not 
altogether satisfied with the soundness 
of his teaching until he had consulted 
with the apostles of the circumcision ? 
So Tertullian takes it, adv. Mare. i. 20, 
v. 3, and esp. iv. 2. This is perhaps 
the prima facie sense of the passage, 
slightly favored by oùðèv mpocavébevTo, 
ver. 6. But, on the other hand, such 
an admission would be so entirely alien 
to the spirit of the passage, so destruc- 
tive of St. Paul’s whole argument, and 
so unlikely under the circumstances, 
that this interpretation must be abar 
doned. “The ~->’ i 


taken to express his fear lest the Judaic 
Christians, by insisting on the Mosaic 
ritual, might thwart his past and present 
endeavors to establish a church on a 
liberal basis. By conferring with them, 
and more especially with the apostles 
of the circumcision, he might not only 
quiet such lurking anxiety (uqmws) as 
he felt, but also, if there were any lack 
of unanimity, win them over to his 
views. 

3. St. Paul is here distracted between 
the fear of saying too much and the 
fear of saying too little. He must 
maintain his own independence, and yet 
he must not compromise the position of 
the twelve. How can he justify himself 
without seeming to condemn them? 
There is need of plain speaking and 
there is need of reserve. In this conflict 
of opposing aims and feelings the sense 
of the passage is well-nigh lost. The 
meaning of individual expressions is 
obscure. The thread of the sentence is 
broken, picked up, and again broken. 
From this shipwreck of grammar it is 
even difficult to extricate the main inci- 
dent, on which the whole controversy 
hinges. Was Titus circumcised, or was 
he not? This is not only a reasonable 
question, but a question which thought- 
ful writers have answered in different 
ways. On the whole, the following 
reasons seem to decide for the negative: 
(1) The incident is apparently brought 
forward to show that St. Paul had 
throughout contended for the liberty of 
the Gentiles—that he had not, as his 
enemies insinuated, at one time con- 
ceded the question of circumcision. It 
is introduced by way of evidence, not of 
apology. (2) Itis difficult to reconcile 
the view that Titus was circumcised 
with individual expressions in the pas- 
sage. St. Paul could scarcely say “ we 
yielded, no, not for an hour” in the 
same breath in which he confessed to 
this most important of all concessions ; 
he could hardly claim for such an act 
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the merit of preserving “the truth of 
the gospel,” i.e. the liberty of the Gen- 
tile Christians, which it was most calcu- 
lated to compromise. In order to main- 
tain that view, it is necessary to lay 
undue stress on the words jvayxacOn 
and 7H úrorayñ, which from their posi- 
tion seem quite unemphatic; as if the 
former signified that the circumcision 
of Titus was an act of grace, not of 
compulsion; and the latter, that the 
apostle in yielding was not doing homage 
to superior authority. (3) Taking into 
account the narrative in the Acts, both 
the occasion and the person were most 
inopportune for such a concession. 
There was an agitation among the 
Judaizers to force the rite of circum- 
cision on the Gentile converts. Paul 
and Barnabas had gone up from An- 
tioch in order to protect them from this 
imposition. They were accompanied 
by certain representatives of the Gentile 
church, of whom Titus was one. No 
act could be conceived more fatal to the 
interests of St. Paul’s clients at such a 
moment, or less likely to have been 
permitted by him. Accordingly the 
vast majority of early writers take the 
view that Titus was not circumcised, 
even though in. many instances they 
adopted a reading (the omission of ofs 
ovdé in ver. 5) most unfavorable to this 
conclusion. See p. 326. 

St. Paul is here indirectly meeting a 
charge brought against him. Shortly 
before he visited Galatia the first time, 
he had caused Timothy to be circum- 
cised (Acts xvi. 3). This fact, which 
can scarcely have been unknown to the 
Galatians, for Timothy accompanied 
him on his visit, may have afforded a 
handle to the calumnies of his enemies. 
There was a time, they said, when he 
himself insisted on circumcision. Comp. 
v. 11 and the note oni. 10. By stating 
how he acted in the case of Titus, who 
was truly a Gentile, he rebuffs this as 
sertion. 
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3-5. “But, while I held conferences 
with the apostles of the circumcision, I 
did not yield to the clamors of the dis- 
ciples of the circumcision. An incident 
which occurred will show this. Titus, 
as a Gentile who was intimately asso- 
ciated with me, was singled out as a 
mark for their bigotry. An attempt 
was made to have him circumcised. 
Concession was even urged upon me in 
high quarters as a measure of prudence 
to disarm opposition. The agitators 
who headed the movement were no true 
brethren, no loyal soldiers of Christ. 
They were spies who had made their 
way into the camp of the gospel under 
false colors, and were striving to under- 
mine our liberty in Christ, to reduce us 
again to a state of bondage. I did not 
for a moment yield to this pressure. I 
would not so compromise the integrity 
of the gospel, the freedom of the Gentile 
churches.” 

3. ot8: Tiros] ‘not even Titus.” 
Why “not even”? Is it (1) “not 
even Titus, who as my fellow-laborer 
would be brought constantly in contact 
with the Jews, and therefore might well 
have adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards them”? Compare the case of 
Timothy, Acts xvi. 8, “Him would 
Paul have go forth with him, and took 
and circumcised him on account of the 
Jews,” ete. In this case 6 oty éyo} is 
emphatic. Or is it (2) “ not even Titus, 
though the pressure exerted in his case 
was so great”? A more exact knowl- 
edge of the circumstances than we pos- 
sess would alone enable us to answer 
this question. Perhaps both ideas may 
be combined here. 

“EAAnv av] “ being a Greek,” perhaps 
giving the reason why the point was not 
conceded. There seems to be a tacit 
allusion to the case of Timothy. “You 
maintain,” St. Paul seems to argue, 
“that I allowed the validity of the Mo- 
saic law in circumcising Timothy (Acts 
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xvi. 1, 3). But Timothy was half of 
Jewish parentage. How did I act in 
the case of Titus, a true Gentile? I 
did not yield for a moment.” 

In “EAAny all idea of nationality is 
lost: comp. Mark vii. 26, “EAAnyis Zv- 
popowikisca (or Svpa Powixicoa) TH 
yee. Thus the Peshito, sacrificing 
the letter to the spirit, frequently trans- 
lates “EAAny “an Aramaean,” e.g. here 
and iii. 28. 

fvayxacby] “was compelled,” though 
the pressure was extreme. This pres- 
sure doubtless came from the more 
bigoted Judaizers, the converted Phari- 
sees mentioned Acts xv. 5. 

4. What part was taken in the dis- 
pute by the apostles of the circumcision ? 
This question, which forces itself upon 
us at this stage of St. Paul’s narrative, 
is not easily answered. On the whole, 
it seems probable that they recom- 
mended St. Paul to yield the point as 
a charitable concession to the prejudices 
of the Jewish converts; but, convinced 
atlength by his representations that 
such a concession at such a time would 
be fatal, they withdrew their counsel 
and gave him their support. Such an 
account of the transaction seems to 
accord alike with the known facts and 
with the probabilities of the case. It is 
consistent with the timid conduct of 
Peter at Antioch shortly after (Gal. ii. 
11), and with the politic advice of 
James at a later date (Acts xxi. 20). 
It was the natural consequence of their 
position, which led them to regard ten- 
derly the scruples of the Jewish con- 
verts. It supplies probable antecedents 
to the events of the apostolic congress. 
And lastly, it best explains St. Paul’s 
language here. The sensible under- 
current of feeling, the broken grammar 
of the sentence, the obvious tenor of 
particular phrases, all convey the im- 
pression that, though the final victory 
was complete, it was not attained without 
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a struggle, in which St. Paul maintained 
at one time almost single-handed the 
cause of Gentile freedom. 

fic. Cè rods TapeTdxrous K.7.A.] “But 
to satisfy, to disarm, the false brethren, 
the traitorous spies of the gospel” — 
At this point the connection of the sen- 
tence is snapped, and we are left to 
conjecture as to the conclusion. It 
seems as if St. Paul intended to add, 
“the leading apostles urged me to 
yield.” But instead of this a long 
parenthesis interposes, in the course of 
which the main proposition of the sen- 
tence is lost sight of. It is again re- 
sumed in a different form, ‘‘ from those, 
then, who were held in repute,” ver. 6. 
Then again it disappears in another 
parenthesis. Once more it is taken up 
and completed; transformed by this 
time into a general statement, “ well, 
they of reputation added nothing to me 
in conference.” The counsels of the 
apostles of the circumcision are the 
hidden rock on which the grammar of 
the sentence is wrecked. For id rods 
map. Yevd. compare Acts xvi. 3, mepieTn- 
pev avtdoy Là Tovs *Iovdatous. 

Of other possible explanations two 
deserve to be considered: (1) That 
there is an ellipsis of ode hvaykdoðn 
mepitunOivat OY où TmepreTuyOn after did 
Tos mapero. wevdad. So Fritzsche, 
Opusc. p.181. (2) That the parenthesis 
flows back into the main proposition, 
so that the regular construction would 
have been 8:4 rods mapero. Wevdad. odde 
mpos Spay et~auer, the ois being redundant. 
See the note, ver. 6. So Winer, § Ixiii. 
p. 568, 569. But, as Titus would not 
have been circumcised under any cir- 
cumstances, the refusal to yield could 
scarcely be attributed to the pressure 
from the false brethren. If either of 
these explanations were adopted, St. 
Paul’s meaning must be: “To the 
scruples of the weaker brethren I would 


have conceded the point, but the teach- 
ing of the false brethren made concession 
impossible.” So, in fact, Augustine 
takes it, de mendac. § 8 (vi. p. 424, ed. 
Ben.). 

Tapecdaktous, Taper hAlov] The met- 
aphor is that of spies or traitors intro- 
ducing themselves by stealth into the 
enemy’s camp, as in Jude 4, mapeiréðu- 
cay yap tives ġvðpwroi. See Plut. Popl. 
17, ém:BovAedwy è Thy Topatvay àvereîv 
mapeianArAGey eis Td oTpatdredov, Polyb. i. 
7, 3; ii. 55, 3. For mapewdyev, see 
2 Pet. ii. 1. The adjective occurs in 
Strabo, xvii. p. 794, wapeicaxros èmikAn- 
Gels TiroAcuatos. The camp thus stealth- 
ily entered is the Christian church. 
Pharisees at heart, these traitors assume 
the name and garb of believers. 

karaskorirat] “to act as spies on.” 
Katackomety generally signifies “to ex- 
amine carefully,” the form katacko- 
meve being most frequently used where 
the notion of treachery is prominent. 
For instances of the sense in the text, 
however, see 2 Sam. x. 3; 1 Chron. 
xix. 3. 

katadovlécovety] “reduce to abject 
slavery.” The reading of the received 
text, KkatadovAdowyTa, is a correction 
of some classicist, introduced for two 
reasons: (1) To substitute the middle 
voice, which is more common in classical 
writers; the transcriber not seeing that 
the sense here requires the active: ‘en- 
slave not to themselves, but to an exter- 
nal power, the law of Moses.” (2) To 
restore the usual classical government of 
iva with the conjunctive. “Iva, however, 
is found several times in the New Tes- 
tament with the indicative future, and 
sometimes, even with the indicative 
present, as in iv. 17; see Winer, § xli. 
p. 289. This, though not a classical 
usage, is justified by similar construc- 
tions of mws, dppa in classical writers. 

5. ots oùôè k.T.À.] “to whom we,” Paul 
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and Barnabas, who were sent to Jeru- 
salem to plead the cause of the Gentile 
Christians, “ yielded, no, not for an hour.” 
For the omission of ois odd€ in some 
texts, see the detached note, p. 324. 

wa trorays| “by the submission which 
was required of us,” or, possibly, “ the 
submission with which we are taunted, 
as in 2 Cor. i. 17, whe &pa TH eAadpia 
EXPNTALNY ; 

ú Ahsa Tod evayyeAtou] “the truth 
of the gospel,” i.e. the gospel in its in- 
tegrity. This expression in St. Paul’s 
language denotes the doctrine of grace, 
the maintenance of Christian liberty, as 
opposed to the false teaching of the 
Judaizers. See ii. 14, and comp. Col. i. 
5, 6, where the same idea seems to be 
indirectly involved. 

Stapelvy mpds tpds] “may abide with 
you,’ the Gentile churches. See the 
Introduction, p. 32. The idea of firm 
possession is enforced by the compound 
verb, by the past tense, and by the 
preposition. 

6. “The elder apostles, I say, who 
are so highly esteemed, whose authority 
you so exclusively uphold, — for myself, 
I care not that they once knew Christ 
in the flesh; God does not so judge 
men; he measures them, not by the 
outward advantages they have had, not 
by the rank they hold, but by what they 
are, by what they think and do, — well, 
these highly esteemed leaders taught 
me nothing new; they had no fault to 
find with me. On the contrary, they 
received me as their equal; they recog- 
nized my mission.” 

Much force is lost in the A.V. by 
translating of Soxetdytes throughout this 
passage as a past tense, instead of a 
present. 
the esteem in which the leading apostles 
of the circumcision were held by the 
Christians of Jerusalem at the time of 
the conferences, but of the esteem in 
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which they are held while he is writing, 
by his Galatian converts. ‘The mistake 
seems to have arisen from following the 
Vulgate “qui videbantur.” The Old 
Latin apparently had the present in 
most recensions, though not consistently 
in all four places. Of the older English 
versions, T'yndale’s alone translates by 
a present in this verse, and the Genevan 
in verse 9. 

TOv Soxotvrwv eivai ti] “those who 
are looked up to as authorities.” The 
expression is sometimes used in a de- 
preciatory way, as in Plat. Apol. 41 E, 
édy Sonaot Tı evar wndev övres ; Luthyd. 
303 C, Tv TOAA@Y GavOpéTwY Kal Tov 
ceuvav 5) kal Soxotytwy Ti eivat oder 
buiy méAet, Gorg. 472 A, éviore yap ùv kal 
kataWevdouaptupnOeln Tis bd TOAAGT' kal 
Soxovvtwy eval qı, and passages from 
later writers quoted in Wetstein : comp. 
Gal. vi. 3, el yap ðoke? tis eivai Te under 
ğv, and Ignat. Pol. 3 (Syr.). The exact 
shade of meaning which it bears must 
always be determined by the context. 
Here it is depreciatory, not indeed of 
the twelve themselves, but of the extray- 
agant and exclusive claims set up for 
them by the Judaizers. Thus it is 
nearly an equivalent to of úmepàiav 
améaroAa of 2 Cor. xi. 5; xii. 11. 

otrotol rors rav) Does dzoiol more 
here mean “ qualescunque,” or has roré 
its proper temporal sense “in times 
past”? In a classical writer we should 
decide for the former; in St. Paul the 
latter seems more probable, as mroré 
never occurs with the meaning “‘cun- 
que” in the New Testament, and ac- 
cordingly it is rendered in the Latin 
versions “aliquando.” This decides 
the import of the whole phrase. It 
does not mean “what reputation they 
enjoyed,” but “ what was their position, 
what were their advantages in former 
times,” referring to their personal inter- 
course with the Lord. The “knowing 
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Christ after the flesh” (2 Cor. v. 16) 
is in itself valueless in the sight of God. 
The same reproach is conveyed by the 
words here as in 2 Cor. x. 7, Tà Kata 
mpocwmoy BAéTETE. 

mpécwrov hapBdvev] A translation 
of the Hebrew 0735 NWI which signi- 
fles properly “to accept the face” 
(Gesenius, Thes. p. 916, s.v. 8&2), or 
perhaps better “to raise the. face” of 
another (opposed to 035 SBM “to 
make the countenance fall,” e.g. Job 
xxix. 24; comp. Gen. iv. 5), and hence 
“to receive kindly,” “ to look favorably 
upon one.” In the Old Testament, 
accordingly, it is a neutral expression 
involving no subsidiary idea of par- 
tiality, and is much oftener found in a 
good than in a bad sense. When it 
becomes an independent Greek phrase, 
however, the bad sense attaches to it, 
owing to the secondary meaning of 
mpéowmoy as “a mask,” so that mpdcw- 
Tov AauPave signifies “to regard the 
external circumstances of a man,” his 
rank, wealth, etc., as opposed to his real 
intrinsic character. Thus in the New 
Testament it has always a bad sense. 
Hence a new set of words, mpoowmoAjp- 
TTS, MpocwroAnumreiv, etc., which ap- 
pear to occur there for the first time. 

©cts dvOpamov| The natural order is 
altered for two reasons; (1) To give 
©eós an emphatic position, and (2) to 
keep the contrasted words Oeds àvôpørov 
together. 

épol yop «.t.A.] The sentence, which 
was begun in amd è tay SoxovvTwy eival 
7 and then broken off by the parenthe- 
sis, is here resumed, but in a different 
form, “ well, to me those of reputation 
communicated nothing.” See the note 
on ver. 4. Otherwise the ydp may be 
attached to dézotol more joay ovdév por 
diavepet, the parenthesis running back 


into the main proposition of the sen- 
tence, “whatever position they once 
held makes no matter to me; for to me 
they communicated nothing”: Winer, 
§ Ixiii. p. 568. But the interposition 
of the words mpéc. ©. avOp. où AauB. is 
an objection to this construction. 

tpocavedeyvto| “communicated,” see 
the note on i. 16. mpocavatibec@a is 
“to communicate, to impart,” whether 
for the purpose of giving or of obtaining 
instruction. In this passage the former 
meaning prevails; in i. 16, the latter. 
The context here decides its sense: 
“they imparted no fresh knowledge to 
me; they saw nothing defective or in- 
correct in my teaching; but, on the 
contrary, they heartily recognized my 
mission.” 

7. werlorevpar TÒ evayy.] “I have 
been entrusted with the gospel,” a common 
construction in St. Paul; see the note 
on 1 Thess. ii. 4. The perfect here, 
implying a permanent commission, con- 
trasts with the aorist in Rom. iil. 2, 
emioTevOncay Ta Adyia TOD Ocod. 

Tò edayy. THs åkpoßuvorias] denotes 
a distinction of sphere, and not a dif- 
ference of type: see Tertull. praescr. 
haer. 23, “ Inter se distributionem officii 
ordinaverunt, non separationem eyan- 
gelii, nec ut aliud alter sed ut aliis alter 
pracdicarent.” 

8. ó évepyjoas Ilérpo]) “He that 
worked for Peter.’ For the omission of 
ó ©cbs comp. i. 6, 15: for evepyety see 
the note on 1 Thess. ii. 13. The dative 
Ilérpw ought probably to be translated 
“for Peter? not “mt Peters: .) coms 
Prov. xxxi. 12 évepye? yap TG avdpt (yur) 
àvõpela) eis ayaa mayta tov Biov. As 
evepyety in an inseparable compound, it 
is doubtful whether the preposition could 
govern Tlerpw, and accordingly the con- 
struction elsewhere is evepyety čv Tit. 
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Comp. Acta Paul. et Thecl. § 40 6 yap cob 
ouvepynoas eis TO evaryyéAtoy Kamo) vvh- 
pyncev cis TÒ Aovcac bar, 

9. Of the two words iSdyres and yvóv- 
tes, the former describes the apprehension 
of the outward tokens of his commission, 
as evinced by his successful labors; the 
latter the conviction arrived at in conse- 
quence that the grace of God was with 
him; see iv. 8, 9. 

*TaxwBos val Kyods kat “Iwdvvns] 
The best supported and doubtless the 
right reading. The variation Mérpos kal 
*IdkwBos kal Iwavyys arose from the desire 
of maintaining the precedence of St. Pe- 
ter. On the other hand, the correct text 
presents two coincidences with the nar- 
rative of the Acts, which deserve notice. 
First. In i. 19 James is styled the Lord’s 
brother, while here and in ver. 12 this 
designation is dropped. St. Luke’s nar- 
rative explains this omission. In the 
interval between St. Paul’s two visits 
James the son of Zebedee had been put 
to death. No term of distinction, there- 
fore, was now needed, as there was no 
likelihood of confusion, James the son 
of Alpheus, though an apostle, not hold- 
ing any very prominent rank. Secondly. 
The relative positions here assigned to 
Peter and James accord exactly with 
the account in the Acts. When St. 
Paul is speaking of the missionary office 
of the church at large, St. Peter holds 
the foremost place (ver. 7, 8): when he 
refers to a special act of the church of 
Jerusalem, St. James is mentioned first 
(Rete nd) ee eee cise. i xy. 18, 
xsi. 18 

erider| “pillars.” A natural meta- 
phor occurring now and then in classical 
writers (e g. Eur. Iph. T. 57 oriaot yàp 
oíkwv eiol maides ğpoeves, and Aesch. 
Agam. 897), but commonly used by the 
Jews in speaking of the great teachers 
of the law. See the examples given in 


Schöttgen : comp. Clem. Hom. xviii. 14 
émta oTvAous bmdptavtas kóouw, said of 
the patriarchs. So in Clem. Rom. § 5 
the apostles Peter and Paul are called 
oi meyiorot kal StxatoratoroTvAo. In this 
metaphor the church is regarded as the 
house or temple of God; as Rey. iii. 12, 
Tonow avTov oTvAoy èv TS vas TOU Oeo 
pov: comp. 1 Tim. iii. 15. The accent 
of orvaAos is doutful. On the one hand, 
the v is universally long in poetry even 
of a late date (see Rost u. Palm, Griech. 
Warterb. s.v.). On the other, the author- 
ity of the oldest accents in the MSS., and 
the quanity of the Latin “ stylus,” are 
in favor of orvAos. The latter not im- 
probably represents the common pro- 


nunciation of the apostolic age. See 
Lipsius, gramm. unters. p. 43. 
Sehics Bwxav] “gave pledges.” The 


outward gesture is lost sight of in this 
expression, as appears from the fact that 
the plural eiðs Sotvat, dekias AauBavey, 
is often used of a single person ; 1 Mace. 
xi. 50, 62, xiii. 50. As a symbol of 
contract or friendship this does not 
appear prominently in the Old Testa- 
ment, (Esr. x. 19, and perhaps 2 Kings 
x. 15; see below on kovwyias), nor is it 
especially Jewish. In the patriarchal 
times the outward gesture which con- 
firmed an oath was different, Gen. xxiv. 2. 
The giving the right hand, however, 
was a recognized pledge of fidelity with 
other Eastern nations, with the Persians 
especially (Corn. Nep. Dat. c.10 “ fidem- 
que de ea re more Persarum dextra 
dedisset,” Diod. xvi. 43 eat: 5¢ 4 wlotis 
arn BeBaordrn Tapà Tots Mépoas, comp. 
Justin. xi. 15. 18); and from Persian 
influence the symbol and the phrase may 
have become more common among the 
Jews. Even Josephus (Ant. xviii. 9. 3) 
speaks of this not as a Jewish practice, 
but as péyiorov mapà maou Tots èkelvn 
BapBdpos mapdderyua tod Oupoew rors 
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éutdovow, in reference to Artabanus the 
Parthian king. Where personal com- 
munication was inconvenient, it was 
customary to send images of right hands 
clasped, as a token of friendship: Xen. 
Anab. ii.4.1 õeğiàs mapa Baciréws pépovTes, 
Ages. 3. 4; comp. Tacit. Hist. i. 54; 
rly tet 

kowovias| “of fellowship,” not a su- 
perfluous addition, for “to give the 
hand” (7° 353) in the language of the 
Old Testament, like the Latin ‘do 
manus,” generally signifies “to surren- 
der,” e.g. Lam. v. 6; 2 Chron. xxx. 8: see 
Gesen. Thes. p. 566. 

Yva tucts] .The ellipsis of the verb 
occurs in St. Paul under various con- 
ditions. A foregoing iva is one of these; 
see 1 Cor. i. 831; 2 Cor. viii. 18; Rom. 
iv. 16; comp. 2 Cor. viii. 11. 

10. “ Henceforth our spheres of labor 
were to be separate. One reservation, 
however, was made. They asked me to 
continue, as I had done hitherto, to pro- 
vide for the wants of the poor brethren 
of Judaea. Independently of their re- 
quest, it was my own earnest desire.” 

póvov] “only they asked us”: comp. 
Ignat. Rom. 5. udvoy {va Inoot Xpıorot 
For similar instances of an 
ellipsis after uóvov, see vi. 12; 2 Thess 
ii. 7 udvov ó katréxwv tiptt ews èk uérov 
yevnrat. ‘The latter passage presents an 
exact parallel also in the derangement 
of the order for the sake of emphasis. 

Two occasions are recorded, on which 
St. Paul was the bearer of alms from 
the Gentile converts to the poor of 
Jerusalem; (1) on his second journey 
to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 29, 30), some 
years before the interview of which he 
is speaking; and (2) on his fifth and last 
journey, (Rom. xv. 26, 27 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 
2 Cor. ix. 1 sqq.; Acts xxiv. 17), shortly 
after this letter was written. These facts 
throw light on the incident in the text. 


emiTUXw. 


His past care for their poor prompted 
this request of the elder apostles. His 
subsequent zeal in the same cause was 
the answer to their appeal. 

ô kal éorrovSaca k.T.À.] “ this was my 
own heartfelt desire,’ “I needed no 
prompting to do this.” The Galatians 
had personal experience of this zeal, for 
their own alms had been solicited by 
St. Paul for this very purpose shortly 
before (1 Cor. xvi.3). See the Introduec- 
tion, pp. 31, 60. 

The transition from the plural (uvn- 
povevwuer) to the singular (éc7ovdaca) 
is significant. Before St. Paul had any 
opportunity of fulfilling this request, he 
had parted from Barnabas (Acts xv. 39. 

avto todro] is best taken in apposition 
with 8, see Winer, § xxii. p. 149; a 
construction not without example in 
classical Greek, but more frequent in 
the LXX and New Testament, inasmuch 
as it reproduces the common Hebrew 
idiom ; comp. Mark vii. 25 ; Acts xv. 17; 
Pb Pet. 24- 

11. “ At Jerusalem, I owed nothing 
to the apostles of the circumcision. I 
maintained my independence and my 
ecuality. At Antioch I was more than 
an equal. The leading apostle of the 
circumcision betrayed the cause of the 
Gentiles by his inconsistency. He tim- 
idly yielded to pressure from the ritual- 
ists. The rest were carried away by 
his example. Even Barnabas, my col- 
league, the friend and apostle of the 
Gentiles, went astray. Alone I stood 
up in defence of the liberty of the gospel. 
This was not done in a corner. The 
whole church of Antioch is my witness.” 

“Ore 8] This occurred probably dur- 
ing the sojourn of Paul and Barnabas 
at Antioch, immediately after the apos- 
tolic congress (Acts xv. 30-40). The 
inconsistency which St? Peter thus ap- 
pears to have shown so soon after his 
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championship of Gentile liberty at the 
congress is rather in favor of than 
against this view; for the point of St. 
Paul’s rebuke is his inconsistency. But, 
in fact, there is scarcely an alternative. 
An earlier residence at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1-3) is out of the question, for St. 
Paul is plainly narrating events in 
chronological order. Neither, again, is 
it probable that a later occasion (Acts 
xviii. 23) can be intended ; for after the 
separation of Paul and Barnabas, there 
is no notice of their meeting again. 

To this passage is probably to be 
attributed the ecclesiastical tradition 
that St. Peter founded the church of 
Antioch (Euseb. Chron. A.D. 44). Je- 
rome (ad loc.) states still more definitely 
that he was bishop of this see first, 
whence he was translated to Rome. See 
also Euseb. H.E. iii. 22, 36; Chrysost. 
Op. iii. p. 70, ed. Ben. 

KkaTteyvwsjévos} not “ reprehensible,” 
but “ condemned.” His conduct carried 
its own condemnation with it, as St. 
Paul shows, vv. 15 sqq.: comp. Rom. 
xiv. 23, 6 ðıaxpıvóuevos, È&V PAYN, KaT a- 
kexpiTat; Jno. iii. 18, 6 wn mioTevwv 
òn Kékpttat. The condemnation 
spoken of is not the verdict of the by- 
standers, but the verdict of the act itself. 

This passage was made the ground 
for an attack on St. Paul in an Ebionite 
fiction of the second century, where St. 
Peter is represented saying to Simon 
Magus (whose name is used as a mask 
for St: Paul), “Thou hast withstood 
meto the face. s.is. If thou callest me 
condemned, thou accusest God, who 
revealed Christ to me.” See the whole 
passage, Clem. Hom. xvii. 19; comp. p. 
66, and the notes on ii. 13; iv. 16, 24. 

12. éħGeîv twas ard IakóßBov] “ cer- 
tain came from James.” Of these nothing 
more can safely be inferred than that 

‘they belonged to the church of Jeru- 


salem. It is not improbable, however, 
that they came invested with some 
powers from James which they abused. 
Compare the expression in the apostolic 
letter (which seems to have been drawn 
up by him), Acts xv. 24, rwés èë judy 
efeAOdvtes erdpatay suas ois ov 
SuecreAdueda; and xv. l, TvS KATEA- 
The terms on 
which St. James stood with believers of 
this stamp may be gathered from his 
language in Acts xxi. 20 sqq. 

ovyyo Oey] The Judaizers who troubled 
the church at this time are described, 
Acts xv 5, as converts belonging to the 
sect of the Pharisees. The prohibition 
against eating meat with the impure 
was one of the leading principles of this 
sect, Luke xv. 2. As the agape was 
the recognized bond of brotherhood in 
the infant church, this separation struck 
at the very root of Christian life. St. 
Peter’s vision (see especially Acts x. 
27; xi. 3) had taught him the worth- 
lessness of these narrow traditions. He 
had no scruples about living é@viKés. 
And when in this instance he separated 
himself from the Gentiles, he practically 
dissembled his convictions. 

öre Se Abov] “but when they came.” 
The reading 7A@ev yields no good sense, 
whether we refer it to St. James with 
Origen (c. Cels. ii. 1, €A@dvTos *laxéBou), 
or to St. Peter with other writers. I 
have given it a place, nevertheless, as 
an alternative reading, on account of 
the weight of authority in its favor ; for, 
though it can scarcely have been the word 
intended by St. Paul, it may possibly be 
due to an error of the original amanu- 
ensis. For a similar instance of a 
manifestly false reading, highly sup- 
ported, and perhaps to be explained in 
this way, see Phil. ii. 1, & tis omAdyxva 
kal oiktipyot. Such readings are a valu- 
able testimony to the scrupulous exact- 
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ness of the older transcribers, who thus 
reproduced the text as they found it, 
even when clearly incorrect. In this 
passage the occurrence of the same 
words, re è AGev, ver. 11, is the 
probable cause of the mistake. 

tmréotehrev Kal dddpifer] “ gradually 
withdrew and separated himself.” Both 
verbs govern éavtédy: compare Polyb. 
vii. 17, 1, úrérteiňav Eéauvtods ÚTÓ Tiwa 
mpomentwxuiay òppúv. The words de- 
scribe forcibly the cautious withdrawal 
of a timid person who shrinks from ob- 
servation, dméoreAAev denoting the par- 
tial, apdépiCey the complete and final 
separation. The word tmooréAAew is 
frequently used, as in the passage quoted, 
in describing strategical operations ; 
and so far as it is metaphorical here, 
the metaphor seems to be derived from 
military rather than from nautical 
matters. Comp. otéAdcc@c, 2 Thess. 
iii. 6. 

Tots ék mepirouñs] not “Jews,” but 
“converts from Judaism,” for this seems 
to be the force of the preposition: Acts 
Aas Col e wiles Wit. tO: 

13. ot Aorrol "TovSator] i.e. the rest 
of the Jewish converts resident at An- 
tioch, who, like St. Peter, had mixed 
freely with the Gentiles until the arrival 
of their brethren from Jerusalem. The 
observance of pharisaic practices with 
the latter was a genuine expression of 
bigotry, but with the Jews of Antioch 
and with St. Peter it was bré«picts, the 
assumption of a part which masked 
their genuine feelings, and made them 
appear otherwise than they were. The 
idea at the root of dréxpicts is not a false 
‘motive entertained, but a false impres- 
sion produced. The writer of the epistle 
prefixed to the Clementines, doubtless 
alluding to this passage, speaks of some 
who misrepresented Peter, as though he 
believed that the law was abolished, 
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but did not preach it openly”; Ep. 
Petr. § 2. See on ver. 11. 

kat BapvaBas] “Even Barnabas, my 
own friend and colleague, who so lately 
had gone up to protect the interests of 
the Gentiles against the pressure of the 
Pharisaic brethren.” It is not impos- 
sible that this incident, by producing a 
temporary feeling of distrust, may have 
prepared the way for the dissension 
between Paul and Barnabas which 
shortly afterwards led to their separa- 
tion (Acts xv. 39). 

From this time forward, they never 
again appear associated together But, 
on the other hand, whenever St. Panl 
mentions Barnabas, his words imply 
sympathy and respect. This feeling 
underlies the language of his complaint 
here, “even Barnabas.” In 1 Cor. ix. 
6, again, he connects Barnabas with 
himself, as one who had labored in the 
same disinterested spirit, and had the 
same claims upon the Gentile converts. 
Lastly, in Col. iv. 10, he commends 
Mark to the Colossian church, as being 
the cousin of Barnabas. 

cuvaryXOn attay tH úmrokpiser] 
“was carried away with their dissimula- 
tion,” as the A.V. rightly. Their dis- 
simulation was as a flood which swept 
everything away with it. Comp. 2 Pet. 
iii. 17, wa ph TH Tv ABécuwy mAdYy 
ouvamaxOévtes exméonrte, etc., Zosimus, 
Hist. v. 6, ka) aùr) ðè ) Srdprn cvvarhj- 
yero TH Kowh THs ‘EAAdSos GAdoet. In 
all these passages the dative seems to be 
governed by the preposition, and cannot 
without harshness be taken as the in- 
strumental case. 

14. oùk dpBoroSetciw mpds k.T.A.] 
i.e. “they diverge from the straight 
path of the gospel truth.” The word 
òpðoroðeîv appears not to occur else- 
where, except in later ecclesiastical 
writers, where its use may be traced to 
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this passage of St. Paul. Its classical 
equivalent is ev@uvmopety. The preposi- 
tion mpos here denotes not the goal to 
be attained, but the line of direction to 
be observed: see Winer, § xlix. p. 405. 
For 4 GaaAfGeim tod evayyeAiov see the 
note on ii. 5. 

eirov] Were all the concluding verses 
of the chapter actually spoken by St. 
Paul at the time, or is he adding a 
comment while narrating the incident 
afterwards to the Galatians ; and if so, 
where does the text cease, and the com- 
ment begin? To this question it seems 
impossible to give a definite answer. 
St. Paul’s narrative, in fact, loses itself 
in the reflections suggested by it. Text 
and comment are so blended together 
that they cannot be separated without 
violence. The use of the word auapto- 
Aot, vy. 15, 17, marks the language of 
one speaking as a Jew to Jews, and 
therefore may be regarded as part of the 
original remonstrance; and yet, though 
there is no break in the continuity from 
that point onward, we find at the end of 
the chapter that St. Paul’s thoughts and 
language have drifted away from Peter 
at Antioch to the Judaizers in Galatia. 
For similar instances of the inter- 
mingling of the direct language of the 
speaker and the after comment of the 
narrator, see John i. 15-18, where the 
testimony of the Baptist loses itself in 
the thoughts of the evangelist, and Acts 
i. 16-21, where St. Peter’s allusion to 
the death of Judas is interwoven with 
the after explanations of St. Luke. 

*Lovdaics twdpXov] almost equivalent 
to pice: "lovdatoe below; see i. 14. In 
such cases órmdpxwv implies a contrast 
between the original and the after state, 
e.g. in Phil. ii. 6. Here it is very em- 
phatic: “If you, born and bred a Jew, 
discard Jewish customs, how unreason- 
able to impose them on Gentiles.” 


[Lr.] 381 


éOvixas fns] i.e. mix freely with the 
Gentiles, and thus of necessity disregard 
the Jewish law of meats. The present 
tense deseribes St. Peter’s general prin- 
ciples, as acted upon long before at 
Caesarea (Acts x. 28), and just lately 
at Antioch (ver. 12), though at the 
exact moment when St. Paul was 
speaking, he was living “Iovdaixas, and 
not €Ovikas. 

ovX *Tovdaixas| The best MSS. agree 
in reading the aspirated form odx. For 
other examples of anomalous aspirates 
in the Greek New Testament, see Winer, 
§ v. p. 45, and comp. the note on Phil. 
ii. 23, apidw. In this particular instance 
the aspirate may perhaps be accounted 
for by the yh with which the Hebrew 
word (B"4"M") represented by *Iovdatoe 
commences. 

àvayxáfes] i.e. practically oblige 
them, though such was not his inten- 
tion. The force of his example, con- 
cealing his true principles, became a 
species of compulsion. 

*Tovdatterv] “to adopt Jewish customs,” 
opposed to e@vxes Gis, which, in con- 
nection with *Iovdatos imdpxwy is equiv- 
alent to éAAnviCers : comp. Esth. viii. 17, 
kal ToAAo) Tay èðvâv mepteTeuovTo kal 
*JovddaiCoy Sia Tov póßov tav “lovdaiwy. 
See the note on “Iovdaicuds, i. 13. 

15, 16. ‘‘For, take, our own case. 
We were born to all the privileges of 
the Israelite race; we were not sinners, 
as we proudly call the Gentiles. What 
then? We saw that the observance of 
law would not justify any man, that 
faith was the only means of justification. 
Therefore we turned to a belief in 
Christ. Thus our Christian profession 
is in itself an acknowledgment that 
such ritual observances are worthless 
and void.” 

Of many constructions proposed, the 
Amplest and best is to understand the 
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substantive verb in ver. 15, “ We (are) 
Jews by birth,” ete. The ôé of ver. 16, 
which is omitted in the received text, is 
certainly genuine. 

15. hice “Lovdaior] “Jews by birth ; 
not only not Gentiles, but not even 
proselytes. We inherited the Jewish 
religion. Everything was done for us 
which race could do.” See especially 
Phil. iii. 4, 5. 

éE e€vayv] Not “of Gentile descent,” 
but “taken from, belonging to the 
Gentiles” ; comp. Acts xv. 23. 

Gpaptwrol] “sinners.” The word 
was almost a synonyme for é6vn in the 
the religious phraseology of the Jews. 
See 1 Mace. ii. 44, Clem. Hom. xi. 16, 
ovtws Ós ox) *lovdatos, GpapTwAds K.T-A. ; 
and compare Luke vi. 32, 33 with Matt. 
v. 47, and especially Matt. xxvi. 45 with 
Luke xviii. 32. Here auaptwaof is used 
in preference to @yn, not without a 
shade of irony, as better enforcing St. 
Paul’s argument. See the note on 
ver. 17. 

16. éav pm] retains its proper mean- 
ing, but refers only to ov Sikaovtat, 
« He is not justified from works of law ; 
he is not justified except through faith.” 
Sce the note on i. 19. 

Kew tpets] “we ourselves,” notwith- 
standing our privileges of race. Com- 
pare kal aùrToi, ver. 17. 

ênioTetoomey)] “became believers.” See 
the note on 2 Thess. i. 10. The phrase 
miotevew ets or èri twa is peculiarly 
Christian; see Winer, § xxxi. p. 213. 
The constructions of the LXX are 
morevew Tivi, rarely mioTeveiw él Tivi Or 
čv zw, and once only èri tia, ,Wisd. 
xii. 2, mıoreúew em) Oedy. The phrase, 
which occurs in the revised Nicene and 
other creeds, misteve eis exkkAnoiay, 
though an intelligible, is yet a lax ex- 
pression, the propriety of which was 
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rightly disputed by many of the fathers, 
who maintained that morevew eis should 
be reserved for belief in God or in 
Christ. See the passages in Snicer, 
Thesaur. s.v. mustever, and Pearson, On 
the Creed, Art. ix. 

êk wiotews Xpiorod] It seems al- 
most impossible ‘to trace the subtile 
process which has led to the change 
of prepositions here. In Rom. iii. 30, 
on the other hand, an explanation is 
challenged by the direct opposition of 
Both 
prepositions are used elsewhere by St. 
Paul with ôa, Sixaocdvn, indif- 
ferently ; though where very great pre- 
cision is aimed at, he seems for an 
obvious reason to prefer did, as in Eph. 
ii. 8, 9; Phil. iii. 9, uh ëxwv euhy Sixauo- 
oúvny Thy èK vóuov GAARA Thy 81a TicTEwWs 
Xpiarov «.7.A., which words present an 
exact parallel to the former part of this 
verse, oùk èg Epywy vouov, èv my 51a 
tiatews *Inoov Xptorod. Faith is, strictly 
speaking, only the means, not the source, 
of justification. The one preposition 
(Sid) excludes this latter notion, while the 
other (èx) might imply it. Besides these 
we meet also with èm miorec (Phil. iii. 
9), but never d:& iorwy, “propter fidem,” 
which would involve a doctrinal error. 
Compare the careful language in the 
Latin of our Article xi., “per fidem, 
non propter opera.” * 

ër] is the best supported, and doubt- 
less the correct reading. ‘The reading 
of the received text d:é7: has probably 
been imported from the parallel pas- 
sage, Rom. iii. 20. 

ört è$ tpyov «.7.A.] A quotation from 
the Old Testament. as appears from the 
Hebraism od mâsa, and from the intro- 
ductory é7:. This sentence, indeed, 
would be an unmeaning repetition of 
what has gone before, unless the apostle 


êk wioTtews and dia THs TioTews. 
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SixawOdpev èk miotews Xpiotod Kat oùe ÈE Epywv vopov, bt. èE 


3 F > / A / 
Epyov vopov ov SexatwmOnoetat Taca cape. 


Wei dé &ntobv- 


A 3 A (4 / N > \ € / i 
Tes OuxaoOfjvar ev XpioT@ evpeOnpev Kai avtoi duaptwrol, apa 


were enforcing his own statements by 
some authoritative declaration, The 
words are therefore to be regarded as a 
free citation of Ps. exliii. 2, où ducawOh- 
gerar evemidy cov mas (av. For mas Gay, 
a very common Hebrew synonyme, raca 
odpt (7w3->5), is substituted by St. 
Paul. In Rom. iii. 20 the passage is 
quoted in the same form as here. In 
both instances St. Paul adds èë épywy 
yduov as a comment ðf his own, to 
describe the condition of the people 
whom the Psalmist addressed. In the 
context of the passage in the Romans 
(iii. 19) this comment is justified by his 
explanation, that “whatever is stated 
in the law applies to those under the 
law.” 

For ov maca, see Winer, § xxvi. p. 
171 sq. 

17, 18,19. “ Thus, to be justified in 
Christ, it was necessary to sink to the 
level of Gentiles, to become ‘ sinners,’ in 
fact. But are we not thus making 
Christ a minister of sin? Away with 
the profane thought! No; the guilt is 
not in abandoning the law, but in seek- 
ing it again when abandoned. Thus, 
and thus alone, we convict ourselves of 
transgression. On the other hand, in 
abandoning the law we did but follow 
the promptings of the law itself. 

17. Among a vast number of inter- 
pretations which have been given of 
this verse, the following alone deserve 
consideration. - 

First. We may regard Xpiotbs auap- 
Tias 8idkovos as a conclusion logically 
inferred from the premises, supposing 
them to be granted: “ If, in order to be 
justitied in Christ, it was necessary to 
abandon the“law, and if the abandon- 
ment of the law is sinful, then Christ is 
made a minister of sin,” In this case 
épa is preferable to dpa. 

If the passage is so taken, it is an 


attack on the premises through the con- 
clusion, which is obviously monstrous 
and untenable. Now the assumptions 
in the premises are twofold: (1) “ To 
be justified in Christ it is necessary to 
abandon the law,” and (2) “ To abandon 
the law is to become sinners”; and as 
we suppose one or other of these at- 
tacked, we shall get two distinct mean- 
ings for the passage, as follows: (1) It is 
an attempt of the Judaizing objector to 
show that the abandonment of the law 
was wrong, inasmuch as it led to so 
false an inference: “To abandon the 
law is to commit sin; it must therefore 
be wrong to aba&don the law in order to 
be justified in Christ, for this is to make 
Christ a minister of sin”; or (2) it is 
an argument on the part of St. Paul 
to show that to abandon the law is not 
to commit sin: “It cannot be sinful to 
abandon the law, because it is necessary 
to abandon the law in order to be justi- 
fied in Christ, and thus Christ would be 
made a minister of sin.” 

Of these two interpretations, the latter 
is adopted by many of the fathers. Yet, 
if our choice were restricted to one or 
other, the former would seem preferable, 
for it retains the sense of gwaptwAot 
(“ sinners,” from a Jewish point of 
view), which it had in ver. 15, and is 
more consistent with the indicative eú- 
péðeuev, this proposition being assumed 
as absolutely true by the Jewish ob- 
jector. But, on the other hand, it forms 
an awkward introduction to the verse 
which follows. 

It is probable, therefore, that both 
should be abandoned in favor of an- 
other explanation. For 

Secondly, We may regard Xpiords 
Gmaptias Sidkovos as an illogical conclu- 
sion deduced. from premises in them- 
selves correct: “ Seeing that in order 
to be justified in Christ it was necessary 
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TadTa Taw oiKodopa, TapaBaTny EwavTov cuvicTdva* Pèyò yap 


to abandon our old ground of legal 
righteousness, and to become sinners 
(i.e. to put ourselves in the position of 
/the heathen), may it not be argued that 
Christ is thus made a minister of sin?” 
` This interpretation best developes the 
subtile irony of auaptwaot: “ We Jews 
‘look down upon the Gentiles as sinners ; 
yet we have no help for it but to become 
sinners like them,” It agrees with the 
indicative eúpéðnuev, and with St. Paul’s 
usage of uù yévorro, which elsewhere in 
argumentative passages always negatives 
a false but plausible inference from 
premises taken as granted. And lastly, 
it paves the way for the words 5:& vóuov 
vóuw àréðavov which follow. In this 
case dpa is to be preferred to pa, be- 
cause it at once introduces the inference 
as a questionable one. It may be added 
also in favor of dpa, that elsewhere uh 
yevoiro follows an interrogation. *Apa 
expresses bewilderment as to a possible 
conclusion. Any attempt further to 
define its meaning seems not to be 
justified either by the context here, or 
by its usage elsewhere. 7Apa hesitates, 
while apa concludes. 
ebpéðypev] involves more or less prom- 
inently the idea of a surprise; comp. 
Rom. vil: 103 2Cor xi sux. 20) 
Its frequent use, however, must be 
traced to the influence of the Aramaic 
dialect; see Cureton, Corp. Ign. p. 271. 
apaprias Stdxovos] while yet he is 
Sixatocbyns Sidkovos, thus making a 
direct contradiction in terms. 
pì yévouro|] “ Nay, verily,” “ Away 
with the thought.” This is one out of 
several LXX renderings of the Hebrew 
nanon (“ad profana,” and so “absit,” 
see Gesenius, Thes. p. 478). Another 
rendering of the same is fAews (sc. 6 
@eds), which occurs Matt. xvi. 22, freés 
cot Kúpte, “far be it from thee, Lord ” ; 
see Glass, Phil. sacr. p. 538. M) yévorro 
is not, however, confined to Jewish and 


Christian writings, but is frequent, for 
instance in Arrian ; see Raphel, Annot. 
Rom. iii. 4. 

18. “ If, after destroying the old law 
of ordinances, I attempt to build it up 
again, I condemn myself, I testify to 
my guilt in the work of destruction.” 
The pulling down and building up have 
reference doubtless to the Mosaic law, 
though expressed as a general maxim 
(tavra). The difficulty, however, is to 
trace the conneétion involved in ydp. 

With the interpretation of ver. 17 
adopted above, it seems simplest to 
attach ydp to ph yévoiro, “ Nay, verily, 
Jor, so far from Christ being a minister 
of sin, there is no sin at all in abandon- 
ing the law; it is only converted into a 
sin by returning to the law again.” 
For this use of ydp after wh yévorro 
comp. Rom. ix. 14, 15; xi. 1. 

mapaBaryy pavròv cumordave] “T 
make myself out, establish myself, a trans- 
gressor.” It will have been seen that 
much of the force of the passage de- 
pends on the sense -which the Jews at- 
tached to Guaptwads. Having passed 
on from this to åuaprla, St. Paul at 
length throws off the studied ambiguity 
of GuaprwAds (“a non-observer of the 
law,” and “a sinner”) by substituting 
the plain term mapaBdrns. 

€pavtov ouvvictave is opposed to 
XpıgTòs auaptias diakovos, though from 
its position é€uavtéy cannot be very 
emphatic. 

cuvnordve| “ T prove,” like ovußißdfw, 
as Rom. iii. 5; v.8; comp. 2 Cov. iii. 1. 

19. Establishing the statement of the 
foregoing verse: “ For, in abandoning 
the law, J did but follow the leading of 
of the law itself.” 

èyó] Not “I Paul,” as*distinguished 
from others, for instance, from the Gen- 
tile converts, but “I Paul, the natural 
man, the slave of the old covenant.” 
The emphasis on éey# is explained by 
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Sia vópov vó aréBavov, iva Oc jow’ VXpior® cvvesraú- 


popar’ £0 dé ovKére eyo, Eh O€ év uot Xpiotds: Ò ðè viv Eð èv 


the following verse, (@ òè oùkérı ya 
K.T.A. 

Sù vópov vépw diréGavov] In what 
sense can one be said through law to 
have died to law? Of all the answers 
that have been given to this question, 
two alone seem to deserve consideration. 
The law may be said in two different 


ways to be maidaywybs eis Xpictov. We 
may regard 
i. Its economical purpose. ‘The law 


bore on its face the marks of its transi- 
tory character. Its prophecies foretold 
Christ. Its sacrifices and other typical 
rites foreshadowed Christ. It was there- 
fore an act of obedience to the law when 
Christ came to take him as my Master 
in place of the law.” This interpreta- 
tion, however, though quite in character 
with St. Paul’s teaching elsewhere, does 
not suit the present passage; For (1) 
the written law—the Old Testament 
—is always ó vóuos. At least, it seems 
never to be quoted otherwise. Néyos 
without the article is “ law ” considered 
as a principle, exemplified, no doubt, 
chiefly and signally in the Mosaic law, 
but very much wider than this in its 
application, In explaining this pas- 
sage, therefore, we must seek for some 
element in the Mosaic law which it had 
in common with law generally, instead 
of dwelling on its special characteristics 
as a prophetic and typical dispensation. 
Moreover (2) the interpretation thus 
elicited makes the words iù vououv véuw 
amé8avoy an appeal rather to the reason 
and intellect than to the heart and con- 
science; but the phrases “living unto 
God,” “being crucified with Christ,” 
and, indeed, the whole tenor of the 
passage, point rather to the moral and 
spiritual change wrought in the believer. 
Thus we are led to seek the explanation 
of this expression rather in 

ii. Its moral effects. The law reveals 
sin; it also provokes sin; nay, in a 


certain sense, it may be said to create 
sin, for “ sin is not reckoned where there 
is no law” (Rom. v. 13). Thus the 
law is the strength of sin (1 Cor. xv. 
56). At the same time it provides no 
remedy for the sinner. On the contrary, 
it condemns him hopelessly ; for no one 
can fulfil all the requirements of the 
law. The law, then, exercises a double 
power over those subject to it; it makes 
them sinners, and it punishes them for 
being so. What can they do to escape ? 
They have no choice but to throw off 
the bondage of the law, for the law 
itself has driven them to this. They 
find the deliverance which they seek in 
Christ. See Rom. vii. 24, 25, and, in- 
deed, the whole passage, Rom. v. 20- 
viii. 11. Thus, then, they pass through 
three stages, (1) Prior to the law —sin- 
ful, but ignorant of sin; (2) Under 
the law — sinful, and conscious of sin, 
yearning after better things; (3) Free 
from the law—free, and justified in 
Christ. This sequence is clearly stated, 
Rom. v. 20. The second stage (&& 
vóuov) is a necessary preparation for 
the third (véuw àméĝðavov). “Proinde,” 
says Luther on iii. 19 (the edition of 
1519), “ut remissio propter salutem, 
ita praevaricatio propter remissionem, 
ita lex propter transgressionem.” 

What the Mosaic ordinances were to 
the Jews, other codes of precepts and 
systems of restraints were, in an inferior 
degree and less efficaciously, to other 
nations. They, too, like the Jews, have 
felt the bondage of law in some form or 
other. See iv. 9; v. 1, and the note on 
iv. 11. 

vopw àméðavov] “T died to law.” For 
the dative comp. Rom. vi. 2, 11 (77 
éuaptia); and for the idea of “dying to 
the law” Rom. vii. 1-6, esp. ver. 4, kal 
tueis COavaTdente TS vouw; and ver. 6, 
katnpynonuev amd Tod vóuov amobaydvTes 
èv & Katexducba (literally, “we were 
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lov abet Tv yapw Tod Oeod 


el yap bia vópov Sixatocvvn, dpa Xpiortòs Swpeav aréOavev. 


20. 


nullified, i.e. discharged by death from 
the law in which we were held”). 

20. An expansion of the idea in the 
last verse. 

Xpirte gvvertatpopar] “T have 
been crucified with Christ.” A new turn 
is thus given to the metaphor of death. 
In,the last verse it was the release from 


` #past obligations; here it is the annihila- 


f 


tion of old sins. The two, however, 
are not unconnected. Sin and law 
loose their hold at the same time. The 
sense of feebleness, of prostration, to 
which a man is reduced by the working 
of the law, the process of dying, in fact, is 
the moral link which unites the two 
applications of the image; see Rom. vii. 
5, 9-11. Thus his death becomes life. 
Being crucified with Christ, he rises 
with Christ and lives to God. 

The parallel passage in the Romans 
best illustrates the different senses given 
to death. See, also, for a similar and 
characteristic instance of working out a 
metaphor, the different applications of 
ħuépa in 1 Thess. v. 2-8, 

For the idea of dying with Christ, 
etc., see Rom. vi. 6, ó maas judy 
avpwros cuvectavpééy; comp. Gal. v. 
DAs yi. 14; Rom. vi. 8; Col. i. 20, 
amobavety oly Xpiort@; and Rom. vi. 4, 
Col. ii. Comp. Ignat. 
Rom. § 7, ó èuds čpws eoratpwra. The 
correlative idea of rising and reigning 
with Christis equally common in St.Paul. 

fo è ovxére cys] The order is sig- 
nificant: “ When I speak of living, I 
do not mean myself, my natural being ; 
I have no longer a separate existence ; I 
am merged in Christ.” See on éyé vs. 19. 

ö Sè viv {o] Not exactly hv viv ð 
wiv, but ò limits and qualifies the idea 
of life: “So far as I now live in the 
flesh, it is a life of faith”; comp. Rom. 
vi. 10, ò yap àtébavev, TH Guaptia awéba- 


12, cuvtupjva. 


Th Tov Oeo kal Xptorov Tov ayawhoartos. 


vev epdmak, ò òè Gi, GF TE Oe: Plut. 
Mor. p. 100 F, ò Kabevdove1, tod oduatos 
Umvos èst) kal avaravots. 

viv] “now”; his new life in Christ, 
as opposed to his old life before his 
conversion; not his present life on 
earth, as opposed to his future life in 
heaven; for such a contrast is quite 
foreign to this passage. 

èv miere] “in faith,” the atmosphere, 
as it were, which he breathes in this his 
new spiritual life. 

The variation of reading here is per- 
plexing. For tod vioð tod Oeo may be 
pleaded the great preponderance of the 
older authorities ; for tod Oeo kal Xpic- 
tov, the testimony of a few ancient 
copies, and the difficulty of conceiving its 
substitution for the other simpler reading. 

pe ép00| “loved me, gave him- 
self for me.” He appropriates to himself, 
as „Chrysostom observes, the love which 
belongs equally to the whole world. For 
Christ is indeed the personal friend of 
each man individually; and is as much 
to him as if he had died for him alone. 

21. oùk Iero k.T.À.] “T do not set at 
nought the grace of God. Setting at 
nought, I call it; for, if righteousness 
might be obtained through law, then 
Christ’s death were superfluous.” For 
adeta, “ to nullify,” see Luke vii. 30; 
1 Cor. i. 19; its exact sense here is 
fixed by Swpeay arefavey. “The grace 
of God” is manifested in Christ’s death. 
The connection of yap is with the idea 
of a@eré, and may be explained by a 
supplied clause, as above. 

Swpedv] not “i 


in vain,” but “ use- 
lessly, without sufficient cause,” or, as 
we might say, “gratuitously.” Jno. 
xv. 25, €ulonody ue Swpedy (Ps. xxxiv. 
19) ; comp. LXX of Ps. xxxiv. 7, dwpedy 
Expupdy uor diapbopay, Hebi. DM, where 
Symmachus had avaitiws; Ecclus.xx. 23. 
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III. 1. In the last paragraph of the 
foregoing chapter St. Paul began by 
speaking of the incident at Antioch, 
but his thoughts have been working 
round gradually to the false teachers in 
Galatia, and have moulded his language 
accordingly. He is thus led to dwell 
on the direct antagonism to the gospel 
involved in the conduct of the Judaizers, 
which tacitly assumes that a man may 
be justified by his own works. It isa 
practical denial of the efficacy of Christ’s 
death This thought is intolerable to 
him, and he bursts out into the indig- 
nant remonstrance with which this 
chapter opens. 

« Christs death in vain? O ye 
senseless Gauls, what bewitchment is 
this? I placarded Christ crucified be- 
fore your eyes. You suffered them to 
wander from this gracious proclamation 
of your King. They rested on the with- 
ering eye of the sorcerer. They yielded to 
the fascination, and were riveted there. 
And the life of your souls has been 
drained out of you by that envious gaze.” 

éBacxavey| “fascinated you.” St. 
Paul’s metaphor is derived from the 
popular belief in the power of the evil 
eye. Comp. Ignat. Rom. § 3, oùðérore 
éBackdvate ovdeva (or ovdevt), Wisd. iv. 
12, Backavia yap pavAdtnTos åuaupo? Tà 
kaha, and see especially the discussion 
in Plutarch, Symp. v. 7, p. 680 c, mep 
Tov KaTaBackalvey Aeyopévov kal Bdoxa- 
vov éxew Op0arpsy éeumecdvtos Adyou 
«.7.A. If the derivation of Bacxatvew 
now generally adopted (see Benfey, 
Wurzel. ii. p. 104), from dfw, Baokw 
(¢doxw), be correct, the word originally, 
referred to witchery by spells or incanta- 
tions (“mala fascinare lingua”); but 
as it occurs in actual use it denotes the 
blighting influence of the evil eye, of 
which meaning indeed the popular but 
now exploded derivation (di gaéwv 
kaivuvoay, Tzetz.) is an evidence. See 


Bacon’s Essays, ix. This belief is not 
confined to the East or to ancient times, 
but is common in some countries of 
Europe even now. In parts of Italy 
the power of the “ occhio cattivo,” or 
“jettatura,” is said to be a deeply rooted 
popular superstition. On its wide prev- 
alence see the references in Winer’s 
Realwérterb. s.v. Zauberei, and in an | 
article by O. Jahn, über den Aberglaubeg 
des bösen Blicks, ete. in the Verhandl. der 
Sachs Gesellsch. 1855, p. 31. The word, 
Backatvew, then, in this passage involves 
two ideas: (1) The baleful influence on 
the recipient, and (2) the envious spirit 
of the agent. This latter idea is very 
prominent in the Hebrew 7°Y 35 (“ en- 
vious ” or “covetous,” e.g. Prov. xxiii. 
6; Tobit iv. 16; Ecclus. xiv. 10; and 
compare the é@@aduds movnpds of the 
Gospels); and in the Latin invideo it 
has swallowed up every other meaning. 
The false teachers envy the Galatians 
this liberty in Christ, have an interest 
in subjecting them again to bondage; 
see ive l7; viz 12) andy?! Corso: 
This idea, however, is subordinate to 
the other, for where Basralvew signifies 
directly “to envy,” it generally takes a 
dative, like the Latin “invideo”; see 
Lobeck, Phryn. p. 463. Jerome besides 
sees in the metaphor here an allusion to 
the spiritual “infancy” of the Galatians. 
It is true, indeed, that children were 
regarded as most susceptible of Baoravia 
(dóti woAAIy Exovow eùTáberav kal Tpordy 
THs piaews, Alex. Aphrod. probl. Phys. 
ii. 53; see also the passages in Jahn, p. 
39), and such an allusion would be very 
significant here; but the metaphor must 
not be overcharged. 

éBackavey (for which some copies 
read éBdoxnvev) is probably the first 
aorist with a; see Ignat. l.e. On forms 
in 7 and a see Buttmann, Ausf. Sprachi. 
§ 101, 4, A. Buttmann, p. 35, and Lo- 
beck, Phryn. p. 25, Paral. p. 22. 
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The words 77 aAnOcia wh welOecOa of 
the received text have no place here, 
but are added from v. 7. 

ois Kat odbadpovs] “before whose 
eyes”: comp. Arist. Ran. 626, iva ood 
Kar’ Opbaruovs Aéyn. This expression 
is slightly stronger than mpd dp@adryay, 
as bringing out the idea of a confronting. 

As the bligbting influence passed 
from the eye of the bewitcher, so also 
was the eye of the recipient the most 
direct channel of communication; see 
esp. Alexand. Aphrod. probl. phys. ii. 53, 
donep iddn tid kal pOopomoidy axtiva 
eto amd tis Képns aitav Kal airy 
cigtoica dia Tay d>Oadruay TOD PBovoupe- 
vou tpeve thy Wuxhv Kal Thy pvow 
«.7-A.; Heliod. Aeth. iii. 7, Sa Ttôv 
bpOarduay Ta rdn Tals Wuxais elorotel- 
ovrat (these references I owe to Jahn, 
p. 33); and comp. Ecclus. xviii. 18, 
ddéo1s Baokdvov éexthKet OpOadpous ; XIV. 
8. To let the eye rest on the sorcerer, 
therefore, was to yield to the fascination. 
This the Galatians had done: “So 
deeply had they drunken in That look, 
those shrunken serpent eyes, That all 
their features were resigned To this sole 
image in their mind.” 

ampoeypady| “was posted up, pla- 
carded.” The verb mpoypapew is ca- 
pable of two meanings: (1) “To write 
beforehand,’ as Rom. xv. 4, doa yàp 
mpoeypapn cis Thy hueTépav Sidackadiay 
éypagn. This sense, however, is ex- 
cluded here, as the words kat’ dpOadrpovs 
forbid the supposition that the apostle 
is here speaking of the predictions of the 
Old Testament, even if such a sense 
were otherwise likely. (2) “ To write 
up in public, to placard.” It is the 
common word to describe all public 
notices or proclamations, e.g. Arist. 
Av. 450, 8 rı bv mpoypdpwmev èv ois 
muvakiois; comp. Justin, Apol. ii. p. 
52 B, èùv è úueîs roðTo mpoypavnte, 
hues Tois Tact pavepày morhgopev. These 


would sometimes be notices of a trial or 
condemnation ; comp. Jude 4, of méAaz 
Tpoyeypaumevor eis TOTO TÒ Kpiua ; with 
Demosth. p. 1151, tots mputdvers mpo- 
ypapeiw ate tov Kplow èr) Sto ñuépas ; 
Plat. Camill.9, ris 3/ens Tpoyeypauuerns 5 
and this meaning is assigned to the 
word here by several ancient commen- 
tators. The context, however, seems to 
require rather the sense “ placarded, 
publicly announced, as a magisterial 
edict or proclamation.” This placard 
ought to have kept their eyes front wan- 
dering, and so to have acted as a charm 
(Backdvioy or mpoBackanoy, Epist. Jer. 
69) against all Judaic sorceries. The 
compound verb mpoypapew seems never 
to be used of painting, as some take it 
here. 

év tiv is omitted after mpoeypapn in 
deference to the best authorities. It is 
difficult, however, to account for its 
insertion in some early copies, unless it 
crept in from ver. 5. If retained, it 
ought probably to be regarded as a 
redundant expression, enforcing the 
idea of ois kat’ épPOaduovs, and to be 
taken with mpoeypagn. 

2,3, 4. “ I have only one question to 
ask you: The gifts of the Spirit which 
ye have received, to what do ye owe 
them? To works performed in bon- 
dage to law, or to the willing hearing 
that comes of faith? What monstrous 
folly is this, then! Will you so violate 
the divine order of progress? After 
taking your earliest lessons in the Spirit, 
do you look to attaining perfection 
through the flesh? To what purpose, 
then, did ye suffer persecution from 
these carnal teachers of the law? Will 
ye now stultify your past sufferings? I 
cannot believe that ye will.” 

&kofjs| in itself may mean either “a 
hearing” or “a report.” For the latter 
sense see Rom. x. 16, quoted from the 
LXX of Isa. liii. 1. The former mean- 
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ing, however, is more probable here, 
as presenting a better contrast to épyev, 
which requires some word expressing the 
part taken by the Galatians themselves. 

aiorews| “which comes of faith,” the 
subjective genitive. The parallelism of 
Rom. x. 17, dpa wmiatis èë Gkojs, À 
ðe aro} Sia phuaros, is only apparent. 
A true parallel is the phrase úrakoh 
miotews, Rom. i. 5; xvi. 26. At all 
events, miotews cannot be considered 
equivalent to tis miotews (see on i. 23) 
taken as an objective genitive, with the 
sense “listening to the doctrines of the 
faith.” 

3. ottws| refers to what follows: 
“How senseless to reverse the natural 
order of things!” 

évapgapevor émrireheto Oe] These words 
occur together 2 Cor. viii. 6; Phil. i. 6. 
Both of them, the former especially, are 
employed of religious ceremonials, and 
it is possible that the idea of a sacrifice 
may underlie their use here. For évdp- 
xeo0u of the initiatory rites, see Pollux 
viii. 83, and comp. e.g. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
1471; for émteAciy Herod. ii. 63 (@ucias, 
evxwAds); iv. 186 (vnoTelas kal dpras). 

émitedcio§e is perhaps the middle 
voice, rather than the passive, as in 
Clem. Rom. § 55, moAAat yuvaîkes èvõv- 
vauwbetoa émeTeA€oavTo TOAAG 
évdpeia, and frequently in classical wri- 
ters, e.g. Plat. Phil. 27 c, kdħàiov by 
kal Thy Kpiow émiteAcoaiueba. A com- 
parison of the parallel passages, 2 Cor. 
viii. 6, Phil. i. 6, seems to point to a 
transitive verb. On the other hand, 
the middle voice is not found elsewhere 
in the LXX or New Testament. 

4. rooaira emdbere eix] “did ye 
suffer so much in vain,” referring to the 
persecutions endured by them. For 
similar appeals to sufferings undergone, 
see Gal. v. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 32, and comp. 
1 Thess. ii. 14. The history, indeed, 
says nothing of persecutions in Galatia; 
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but then it is equally silent on all that 
relates to the condition of the Galatian 
churches ; and, while the converts to 
the faith in Pisidia and Lycaonia, on 
the one side (Acts xiv. 2, 5, 19, 22), 
and in proconsular Asia, on the other 
(2 Cor. i. 8; Acts xix. 23 sqq.), were 
exposed to suffering, it is improbable 
that the Galatians alone should have 
escaped. If we suppose, as is most 
likely, that the Jews were the chief 
instigators in these persecutions, St. 
Paul’s appeal becomes doubly 
nificant. 

On the other hand, érd@ere has been 
interpreted in a good sense, as if refer- 
ring to the spiritual blessings of the Ga- 
latians; but mdoxew seems never to be 
so used in the New Testament; and, 
indeed, such a rendering would be harsh 
anywhere, unless the sense were clearly 
defined by the context, as it is, for 
instance, in Jos. Ant. iii. 15, 1, Tov Bedy 
trouvjca èv boa mabóvres èt avtod ral 


sig- 


TNÀIKÕV EÙEpYECLÓV weTaAaBovTes K.T.A. 

eiki] “in vain.” “You despise that 
liberty in Christ for which you then 
suffered ; you listen to those teachers 
whom you then resisted even to per- 
secution.” 

el ye kal eix] “if it be really in vain.” 
It is hard to believe this; the apostle 
hopes better things of his converts. Ef 
ye leaves a loophole for doubt, and kai 
widens this, implying an unwillingness 
to believe on the part of the speaker. 
Hermann’s distinction (ad Viger. p. 
834), that efye assumes the truth of a 
proposition, while evrep leaves it doubt- 
ful, requires modifying before it is ap- 
plied to the New Testament, where ezrep 
is, if anything, more directly affirmative 
than eye. The alternative rendering, 
“Tf it is only in vain, and not worse 
than in yain,” seems harsh and improb- 
able. 

5. The question asked in ver. 2 in- 
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volved the contrast of faith and works. 
This contrast suggests two other 
thoughts: (1) The violation of the law 
of progress committed by the Galatians 
(ver. 3); (2) Their folly in stultifying 
their former sufferings (ver. 4). The 
question has meanwhile been lost sight 
of. It is now resumed, and the particle 
ovy marks its resumption: ‘“ Well, then, 
as I said, ete. 

ó émXopyyav] “He that supplieth 
bountifully” ; comp. Phil. i. 19, èrıxo- 
pnylas Tov mvevuatos “Inoov XpioTov. 
Even the simple word implies more 
or less of liberality, and the compound 
emixopnye expresses this idea more 
strongly. See 2 Pet. i. 5, émxopnyhoare 
èv TH TioTe vuv Thy apeThy, and com- 
pare the use of the substantive émxo- 
phynua in Athen. iv. p. 140 C, èrdikàa 
Mev A€yerat Tada, övTa olov émyxopnyii- 
para Tod cuvTeTaypevov Tois peiditas 
&ixAou, i.e. the luxuries, the superfluities 
of the meal. 

évepyov Suvdpes èv tpiv] Comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 10, èvepyhuara Suvduewy 
(with vv. 28, 29) ; Matt. xiv. 2, af duva- 
peis evepyotow èv aùr (comp. Mark 
vi. 14). These passages favor the sense 
“ worketh miraculous powers in you,” 
rather than “worketh miracles among 
you”; and this meaning also accords 
better with the context: comp. 1 Cor. 
xii. 6, ó 5€ aitbs Ocds ó evepyav Ta 
ravra ev wacw. What was the exact 
nature of these “ powers,” whether they 
were exerted over the physical or the 
moral world, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. The limitations implied in 1 
Cor. xii. 10, and the general use of 
duvduets, point rather to the former. It 
is important to notice how here, as in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
assumes the possession of these extraor- 
dinary powers by his converts as an 
acknowledged fact. 

The yerb which disappears in the 
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ellipsis is to be supplied from the fore- 
going participles: ‘‘does*he do so from 
works,” etc., as in 2 Cor. iii. 11; Rom. 
xii. 7 sqq. 

6. The following passage, vv. 6-9, 
was omitted in Marcion’s recension of 
the epistle, as repugnant to his leading 
principle of the antagonism between the 
Old and New Testaments: see Tertull. 
adv. Mar. v. 3, “ ostenditur quid supra 
haeretica industria eraserit, mentionem 
scilicet Abrahae’, and Hieron. ad loc. 

kaĝĵós] The answer to the question 
asked in the former verse is assumed, 
“ Surely of faith; and so it was with 
Abraham.” Kaéés, though not a good 
Attic word, is common in later Greek; 
see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 425. 

"ABpadp érisrevoev k.T.À.] from the 
LXX of Gen xv.6. The Hebrew has 
in the second clause Mp7 » mawA 
“and (he) imputed it to him (for) 
righteousness.” It is quoted as in the 
LXX also in Rom. iv. 3; James ii. 23; 
Clem. Rom. § 10; Justin, Dial. c. 
Tryph. § 119. The passage is cited 
also in Barnab. § 13, but too loosely, 
and with too obvious an infusion of 
St. Paul’s language to allow of any 
inference as to the text used by the 
writer. 

On the use made of this passage by 
Jewish writers, and on the faith of 
Abraham, see pp. 346, and 350. 

7. The promise to Abraham, which 
in the passage of Genesis introduces the 
words just quoted, is the link of con- 
nection with what follows. 

“An offspring countless as the stars 
was promised to Abraham. Abraham 
believed, and his faith was accepted as 
righteousness. Who, then, are these 
promised sons of Abraham? Those, 
surely, who inherit Abraham’s faith. 
Hence the declaration of the scripture 
that all the Gentiles should be blessed in 
him. These are the words of foresight, 
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discerning that God justifies the Gen- 
tiles by faith ; for so only could they be 
blessed in Abraham. We conclude, 
therefore, that the faithful, and the 
faithful alone, share the blessing with 
him.” 

yivaoxere] “ye perceive,” the indica- 
tive, rather’than the imperative. The 
former mood is perhaps more suited to 
the argumentative character of the sen- 
tence generally, as well as to the special 
argumentative particle ŭpa, and pos- 
sibly, also, to the meaning of the verb 
yweéokew (“to perceiye,’ rather than 
“to know; see the note iv. 8, 9); 
comp. 1 John ii. 29, edy eiðhTe O71 õi- 
KALÓS €oTW, ylY@oKETE OTL Tas 6 TOUV 
Thy Sikaoavyny èë aŭto yeyevynta. On 
the other hand, for the imperative see 
Heb. xiii. 23. 

oi é< miorews| “ they whose starting- 
point, whose fundamental principle, is 
faith.” Comp. Rom. ii. 8, of èẸ épiBeias ; 
Rom. iv. 14, of èk vduou. 

8. 4 yeah] “ the scripture” person- 
ified. This instance stands by itself in 
the New Testament, the personification 
elsewhere not going beyond Aéye or 
eimey, or such expressions as guvéràeirev, 
ver. 22. The attributing “sight” to 
the sacred writings is however found in 
a not uncommon Jewish formula of 
reference, MN" 177, “ Quid vidit?” see 
Schottgen here. On the meaning of 
ypapn, “a passage of Scripture,” see 
the note iii. 22. 

Suxavot] The tense denotes the cer- 
tainty of God’s dealings, the sure ac- 
complishment of his purpose as if it 
were actually present: see on 1 Thess. 
y. 2, and Winer § xl. 2, p. 265. 

mpoeunyycAtoato| The promise to 
Abraham was an anticipation of the 


gospel, not only as announcing the 
Messiah, but also as involving the doc- 
trine of righteousness by faith. 

évevdoynOycovrar Kk.r.à.] A fusion 
of the two passages, Gen. xii. 3, «at [èr] 
evdoynOjoovTat èv gol Taoa ai pudAal THs 
yns, and Gen. xviii. 18, kal evevAoynOn- 
covtat èv atte (ABpaam) tavra tà eOvn 
tìs yns, in both of which the LXX 
agrees with the Hebrew. Comp. Clem. 
Rom. § 10. 

èv wol| “in thee,” as their spiritual 
progenitor. 

10, 11, 12. Having shown by positive 
proof that justification is of faith, he 
strengthens his position by the negative 
argument derived from the impossibility 
of maintaining its opposite, justification 
by law. This negative argument is 
twofold: First, it is impossible to fulfil 
the requirements of the law, and the 
non-fulfilment lays us under a curse 
(ver. 10): Secondly, Supposing the ful- 
filment possible, still the spirit of the 
law is antagonistic to faith, which is 
elsewhere spoken of as the source of life 
vy. 11, 12. 

Scot è epywv vópov cicty| “those who 
are of works of law,’ whose character is 
founded on works of law. 

émukardparos «.T.A.| a quotation from 
Deut. xxvii. 26. The passage is the 
closing sentence of the curses pro- 
nounced on Mount Ebal, and, as it 
were, the summary of the whole. The 
words run in the LXX, ématdparos 
mas üvəpwros òs ovK eupmever èv Tao 
Toîs Adyois TOD vomov TOŬÚTOU TOD TOM)OAL 
avtovs. For tots Adyos Tod vóuov Tov- 
tov, a slight modification is introduced 
by St. Paul, that the sentence may ex- 
plain itself. The words ras, macw, are 
absent in the Hebrew, though the former 
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is found in the Peshito, and the latter 
in the Samar. Pentat. Jerome in this 
passage, referring to the Samaritan 
reading, attributes the omission to a 
wilful corruption of the text on the part 
of the Jews, “ne viderentur esse sub 
maledicto.” The charge is of course 
unfounded, but it is an interesting notice 
of the state of the text in his day. Jus- 
tin, Dial. § 95, p. 322 c, quotes the 
passage exactly in the words of St. 
Paul, though differing from Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, and Samaritan texts, 
and applies it in the same way: see 
above, p. 65, and the note on ver. 13. 

11. The same proposition proved in 
another way; é, “ then again.” 

ó Slkatos «.t.A.] From Habak. ii. 4, 
quoted also Rom. i. 17; Heb. x. 38. 
In the Hebrew the words run, “Behold, 
his soul is uplifted (proud, stubborn), 
it is not right (calm, even); but the 
just man shall live by his steadfast- 
ness (fidelity), mam“ maara PTS.” 
What is the correct rendering of the 
first clause, whether it refers to the 
Chaldean invader or to the heedless 
Jew, may be questioned; but the second 
clause, without doubt, describes the at- 
titude of the faithful Israelite in the 
season of danger. The LXX have, èv 
brooteiAntat, oùk evdoKer N) Wuxn pou èv 
auT@, 6 de Sikads pov èk mictews (or 
èk mioteds uov) Çnoérar: see below, p. 
343. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, who gives both clauses of the 
verse, though reversing the order, quotes 
from the LXX (see Bleek, Heb. 1.c.). 

It will thus be seen that in the first 
clause of the verse the LXX, though it 
makes excellent sense, differs widely 
from the Hebrew. In the second clause, 
again, the Hebrew word 27728 is not 
directly “faith,” meaning ‘trust, be- 


2 ó S€ vopos ovK EoTW 
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lief,” but ‘steadfastness, faithfulness.” 
The context, however, justifies mistis, 
even in the sense “trust,” as a para- 
phrastic rendering, and it was so trans- 
lated by Symmachus, Aquila, and The- 
odotion, and in the other Greek versions. 
See p. 343, note 4. Targum Jon. has 
PISLpP, “their truth.” In its original 
context the passage has reference to 
the temporal calamities inflicted by the 
Chaldean invasion. Here a spiritual 
meaning and general application are 
given to words referring primarily to 
special external incidents. Another 
portion of this same prophecy of Hab- 
akkuk (i. 15; comp. ii. 5) relating to 
the Chaldeans is similarly applied in a 
speech of St. Paul, Acts xiii. 41, in 
which context (ver. 39, èv tovtw mas 6 
motTevwy SixaovTa) there is perhaps a 
tacit allusion to the words 6 dixaos 
k.T.A. quoted here. 

12. “Faith is not the starting-point 
of the law. The law does not take faith. 
as its fundamental principle. On the 
other hand, it rigidly enforces the per- 
formance of all its enactments.” 

ó moras K.T.À.] quoted from Ley. 
xviii. 5, substantially the same as in 
Heb., Syr., Samar. Pent., and LXX. 
The Targums define the meaning of 
“living” by “life eternal.” The aird 
is explained by the words which in the 
original text precede the passage quoted, 
TÁVTA TH MpooTayuaTd mou Kal TAVTA TÈ 
kpíuard uov, and with which St. Paul 
assumes a familiarity in his readers. 

13. ényspacev] This verb has two 
meanings. (1) “ To redeem, ransom,” 
especially from slavery. This is its 
general signification ; see the references 
in Dindorf’s Steph. Thes. (2) “ To buy 
up,” as Polyb. iii. 42, 2, a somewhat 
exceptional sense. The former meaning 
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is required here, and iv. 5; the latter 
seems best suited to Eph. v. 16; Col. 
iv. 5, Tov kapòv e&aryopaCouevar. 
ńpāãs] The apostle is here thinking 
of the deliverance of himself and the 
Jewish race: see ta €0vn, ver. 14. 
katdpa] as 2 Cor. v. 21, Tòv uh yvóvrTa 
Guaptiay mèp uav Guaptiay emoincey: 
comp. Protev. Jac. § 3, where Anna, 
complaining of her barrenness, says, 
Katdpa eyerhOny èyè every tay viðv 
*IopajdA. The expression is to be ex- 
plained partly by the Hebrew idiom, 
the paucity of adjectives frequently oc- 
casioning the use of a substantive in- 
stead, but still more by the religious 
conception which it involves. The 
victim is regarded as bearing the sins 
of those for whom atonement is made. 
The curse is transferred from them to 
it. It becomes in a certain sense the 
impersonation of the sin and of the 
curse. This idea is very prominent in 
the scape-goat, Ley. xvi. 5 sqq. 3; see es- 
pecially the language of the Epistle of 
- Barnabas, § 7, where the writer explains 
the scape-goat as a type of Christ. Com- 
pare also Ley. iv. 25 amd rod aluatos tov 
Tis auwaptias, and iy. 29 émOhoe Thy 
XEipa avrov em) Thy Kepadrry TOD &uapTh- 
patos avtov. In Hebrew NANOM is both 
a “sin” and a “‘sin-offering.” Coun- 
terparts to these types of the Great Sac- 
rifice are found also among heathen 
nations, e.g. the Athenians, Arist. Ran. 
733, Lysias Andoc. p. 108 pdpuakoy aro- 
TéuTew kal GAiTnplov amadAdTTecbat, and 
especially the Egyptians, Herod. ii. 39 
keparf 5€ keivn (i.e. of the victim) moAAd 
KaTapnoduevot epovot ... KaTapé- 
ovrTat be rade A€yovtes Tio Kepadat, 
ef TL UCAAOL À Tio Tots OVovar À AiyiTT@ 
Th ouvamdon Kakoy yevéoOa, cis Kepadhy 
TavTny Tpameg Oat. 
yéyparrat] in Deut. xxi. 23, where 
the LXX. runs kexatnpauévos imd @cod 


iva eis ta EOvn ý evrNoyla TOD 


mas Kpeuduevos emt EvAov. The passage 
is quoted by Justin, Dial. p. 323 c, 
exactly as by St. Paul; see p. 65, and 
the note on ver. 10. Our Lord had died 
the death of the worst malefactors : He 
had undergone that punishment, which 
under the law betokened the curse of 
God, So far he had become kardpa. 
But he was in no literal sense katdparos 
57d Oeod, and St. Paul instinctively omits 
those words which do not strictly apply, 
and which, if added, would have required 
some qualification. 

14. “ The law, the greater barrier 
which excluded the Gentiles, is done 
away in Christ. - By its removal the 
Gentiles are put on a level with the 
Jews; and, thus united, they both gain 
access through the Spirit to the Father.” 
The sequence of thought here is exactly 
the same as in Eph. ii. 14-18; see also 
Gal. iv. 5. 

As regards the construction, either 
(1) The two clauses introduced by fva 
are co-ordinate, as in 2 Cor. ix. 8, ex- 
pressing the coincidence in time of the 
extension of the blessing to the Gentiles 
and the introduction of the dispensation 
of the Spirit; or (2) Thegsecond clause 
with iva is attached to the first, express- 
ing the moral dependence of the one on 
the other. The passage from the Ephe- 
sians already referred to favors the latter. 

Ti exayyehiay K.7.A.] we, i.e. “all 
the faithful, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
may receive the’ promise.’ The divine 
promise in the New Testament is always 
enayyeAia not trdoxeois, ‘ pollicitum,” 
not “ promissum,” a gift graciously be- 
stowed, and not.a pledge obtained by 
negotiation. Indeed the substantive 
emayyeAla is scarcely ever used (Acts 
xxiii. 21 is an exception) of anything 
else but the divine promise. The phrase 
AauBave thy èrayyeàlav is employed 
not of those to whom the promise is 
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given, but of those to whom it is fulfilled ; 
as Acts ii. 33; Heb. ix. 15. So also 
émitvyxavew Tis emayyeAlas Heb. vi. 15, 
mepyeveliy Thy enaryyeAiay Acts i. 4. 
With this use of émayyeAla, compare 
that of éAmis, rioris, etc., for the object 
of faith, of hope, ete. 

15-18. “Brethren, let me draw an 
illustration from the common dealings 
of men. Even a human covenant duly 
confirmed is held sacred and inviolable. 
It cannot be set aside, it cannot be 
clogged with new conditions. Much 
more, then, a divine covenant. Now the 
promise of God was not given to Abra- 
ham alone, but to his seed. What is 
meant by ‘his seed?” The form of 
expression denotes unity. It must have 
its fulfilment in some one person. This 
person is Christ. Thus it was unfulfilled 
when the law came. Between the giv- 
ing of the promise, then, and the fulfil- 
ment of it, the law intervened. And 
coming many hundred years after, it 
was plainly distinct from the promise, 
it did not interpret the terms of the 
promise. Thus the law cannot set aside 
the promise.* Yet this would be done 
in effect, if the inheritance could only 
be obtained by obedience to the law; 
since the promise itself imposed no such 
condition.” 

"AdeAdoi] “brethren.” There is a 
touch of tenderness in the appeal here, 
as if to make amends for the severity 
of the foregoing rebuke, iii. 1 sqq. ; 
comp. iv. 31; vi. 1. 

Kata dvOpwrov Méyw] “T speak after 
the manner of men, I argue from the prac- 
tice of men”; see Rom. iii. 5; 1 Cor- 
ix. 8, and Rom. vi. 19 av@pémvov Aćéyw. 
Comp. also 1 Cor. iii. 3 kata &vOpwmrov 
mepimateire, Gal. i. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 32 e 
kata &vOpwrov eOnpioudxnoa K.7.A., “if 
from nothing more than worldly motives 


I fought with beasts,” ete., where the 
false interpretation of kata ŭvðpwrov, 
“metaphorically,” has been supported 
by the mistaken analogy of the passage 
in our text. For the usage of kata 
ŭüvðpwrov in profane authors see the quo- 
tations in Wetstein on Rom. iii. 5. 

dpws dv@pdrov] The force is well 
given in the A. V., “though it be but 
a man’s covenant,” i.e. kaimep avOpdmou 
ovoav, uws x.T.A.; comp. l Cor. xiv. 7 
Suws Ta &WuxXa wry Sidov7a, Pausan 
i. 28, 1 KiéAwva..... avébeoay Tupavvida 
éuws Bovdetoavta. In classical writers 
this displacement of uws, so as to con- 
nect it with the word or clause to which 
it applies, appears to occur chiefly, if not 
solely, with participles, and not as here 
and 1 Cor. xiv. 7. 

The argument is here an a fortiori 
argument, as those of our Lord drawn 
from the affection of a human father 
(Luke xi. 11 sqq.) and from the com- 
pliance of a human judge (Luke xviii. 
1 sqq). See esp. Heb. vi. 16. The 
a fortiori character of the reasoning, 
however, is dismissed in the single words 
duws, except so far as it is picked up 
again in Tod Oeo? (ver. 17), and does not 
reappear, as some have thought, in és 
éotw Xpiotds. 

Stabjxrv] “a covenant.” This word 
(frequently in the plural 6:a6j«a:) in 
classical writers almost always signi- 
fies “a will, a testament.” There are 
some few exceptions, however, e.g. Arist. 
Av. 439 ty u) didOwvral y cide d:abjKnv 
éuof. On the other hand, in the LXX 
it is as universally used of a coyenant 
(most frequently as a translation of 
m3), whether as a stipulation between 
two parties (cuv@h«n, “a covenant,” in 
the strict sense) or as an engagement 
on the part of one. Nor in the New 
Testament is it ever found in any other 
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sense, with,one exception. Even in this 
exceptional case, Heb. ix. 15-17 the sa- 
cred writer starts from a sense of a 
“covenant” and glides into that of a 
“testament,” to which he is led by two 
points of analogy (1) the inheritance 
conferred by the covenant, and (2) the 
death of the person making it. ‘The 
disposition in this case,” he says in 
effect, “ was a testamentary disposition, 
a will.” In the passage before us on 
the other hand, the mere mention of the 
inheritance (ver. 18) is not sufficient to 
establish the sense “a testament,” which 
is ill-suited to the context: comp. Jus- 
tin Dial. c. Tryph.§ 11, p.228B. Owing 
partly to the passage in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and partly to the influence 
of the Latin version, which ordinarily 
rendered the word by “ testamentum,” 
(as here), the idea of a testament con- 
nected itself inseparably with õiabhrn. 
As a name for the sacred books “ testa- 
mentum ” had not firmly established it- 
self at the close of the second century, 
and Tertullian frequently uses ‘instru- 
mentum ” instead; see esp. adv. Mare. 
iv. 1, and comp. Kaye’s Tertullian, p. 299. 
The LXX translators and the New 
Testament writers probably preferred 
diabqKn to cuv}xn, when speaking of 
the divine dispensation, because the 
former term, like éayyeAia, better ex- 
presses the free grace of God. The later 
Greek translators frequently substituted 
cuvéyjK«n, where the LXX has S:aéqnn, 
sometimes perhaps not without a polemi- 
cal aim. 

a0eret] Comp. Philo, Fragm. ii. p. 
675 M, GAAG Ort h Otabhen &OeTErTaL. 

émilvaracoerar| “adds fresh clauses.” 
Virtually the doctrine of the Judaizers 
was the annulling of the promise (à0é- 
Thos); apparently it was but the im- 
posing new conditions (émididragis). 
On either showing it was a violation 


of the covenant. The meaning of ém- 
diardooecOu is partially illustrated by 
emdia9jnyn, which signifies “a second 
will,” Joseph. B. J. ii. 2, 3, ata ris 
emidiabhns Thy SiabhKny civar kupiwTépav, 
and § 6, Ant. xvii. 9, 4. 

16. @Apé8ycav] For the form see Lo- 
beck, Phryn. p. 447, Buttmann Ausf. 
Sprachl. ii. p. 165. 

erayyedtat] The plural, for the promise 
was several times repeated to Abraham : 
comp. Rom. ix. 4, and esp. Clem. Rom. 
§ 10. A question has been raised as to 
the particular passage to which St. Paul 
refers. In answering this question; it 
should be observed, (1) That the words 
must be spoken to Abraham himself, 
and not to one of the later patriarchs, 
(2) That xal must be part of the quota- 
tion. These considerations restrict the 
reference to Gen. xiii. 15; xvii. 8, either 
of which passages satisfies these condi- 
tions. It is true that in both alike the 
inheritance spoken of refers primarily 
to the possession of the land of Canaan ; 
but the spiritual application here is only 
in accordance with the general analogy 
of New Testament interpretation. See 
above on ver. 11. 

où déyer] seems to be used imperson- 
ally, like the Attic noi, in quoting 
legal documents, the nominative being 
lost sight of. If so, we need not in- 
quire whether ó Oeós or 7 ypaph is to 
be understood. Comp. Aéye, Rom. xv. 
10; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14; and nociv, 
Cor vA LO Cory xn LO) (varia): 

Kai Tots oméppaciy k.T.À.| This com- 
ment of St. Paul has given rise to much 
discussion. It has been urged that the 
stress of the argument rests on a gram- 
matical error—that, as the plural of 
271 (the word here rendered o7épua) 
is only used to signify “grain” or 
“crops,” e.g. 1 Sam. viii. 15, the sacred 
writer could not under any circum- 
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stances have said “seeds as of many.” 
Nor is it a complete answer to this ob- 
jection that the same word in Chaldee 
is several times used in the plural in 
the sense which it has here: Gen. x. 
18; Josh. vii. 14; Jer. xxxiii. 34. But 
the very expression in St. Paul which 
starts the objection supplies the answer 
also. It is quite as unnatural to use 
the Greek orépuara with this meaning 
as to use the Hebrew 07397. No 
doubt by a forced and exceptional usage 
omépuata might be so employed, as in 
4 Mace. § 17, & ta@v ’ABpamtatwy o7ep- 
patwr ardyova maides Iopanditai, but so 
might the corresponding word in almost 
any language. This fact points to St. 
Paul’s meaning. He is not laying 
stress on the particular word used, but 
on the fact that a singular noun of 
some kind, a collective term, is em- 
ployed, where rà Téxva or of amdyovor, 
for instance, might have been substi- 
tuted. Avoiding the technical terms of 
grammar, he could not express his 
meaning more simply than by the oppo- 
sition, “not to thy seeds, but to thy 
seed.” A plural substantive would be 
inconsistent with the interpretation 
given; the singular collective noun, if 
it admits of plurality (as it is inter- 
preted by St. Paul himself, Rom. iv. 
18; ix. 7), at the same time involves 
the idea of unity. 

The question, therefore, is no longer 
one of grammatical accuracy, but of 
theological interpretation. Is this a 
legitimate sense to assign to the seed 
of Abraham? Doubtless by the seed of 
Abraham was meant in the first in- 
stance the Jewish people, as by the 
inheritance was meant the land of 
Canaan; but, in accordance with the 
analogy of Old Testament types and 
symbols, the term involves two sec- 
ondary meanings. First. With a true 
spiritual instinct, though the conception 


embodied itself at times in strangely 
grotesque and artificial forms, even the 
rabbinical writers saw that “the Christ” 
was the true seed of Abraham. In 
him the race was summed up, as it 
were. In him it fulfilled its purpose, 
and became a blessing to the whole 
earth. Without him its separate exis- 
tense as a peculiar people had no mean- 
ing. Thus he was not only the repre- 
sentative, but the embodiment, of the 
race. In this way the people of Israel 
is the type of Christ; and in the New 
Testament parallels are sought in the 
career of the one to the life of the other. 
(See especially the application of Hosea 
xi. 1 to our Lord in Matt. ii. 15.) In 
this sense St. Paul uses the “seed of 
Abraham” here. But Secondly. Ac- 
cording to the analogy of interpretation 
of the Old Testament in the New, the 
spiritual takes the place of the natural ; 
the Israel after the flesh becomes the 
Israel after the spirit; the Jewish nation 
denotes the Christian church. So St. 
Paul interprets the seed of Abraham, 
Rom. iv. 18; ix. 7, and above, ver. 7. 

These two interpretations are not 
opposed to each other; they are not 
independent of each other. Without 
Christ the Christian people have no 
existence. He is the source of their 
spiritual life. They are one in him. 
By this link St. Paul at the close of the 
chapter (vv. 28, 29) connects together 
the two senses of the “seed of Abra- 
ham,” dwelling once more on the unity 
of the seed: “Ye are all one man in 
Christ; and if ye are purt of Christ, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed and heirs 
according to promise.” 

See especially the remarks of Tholuck, 
Das Alte Test. im Neuen Test. p. 44 sqq. 

èm) mocy] See Winer, § xlvii. p. 
375. 

ös éotiy Xptords] For the attraction 
see Winer, § xxiv. p. 166. 
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17. rodro 8& Méyo] “Now what I 
mean, what I wish to say, is this.” 
The interence has been hitherto only 
hinted at indirectly ; it is now stated 
plainly. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 12, Aéyw òè 
TovTO, Ott Exacros x.7.A. In both pas- 
sages the A.V. gives a wrong turn to the 
expression ; translating it, “this I say.” 

Tooxecupapnivyv] The confirmation 
spoken of is not an act separate in time 
and subsequent to the covenant itself. 
The idea present to St. Paul’s mind is 
explained by Heb. vi. 17, 18. 

cig Xotorov, found in the received 
text after rod @cov, must be struck out 
as a gloss. The balance of authority is 
decidedly against it. 

TETDAKÓTLA K.T.A.] In the prophetic 
passage, Gen. xv. 13, the length of the 
sojourn in Egypt is given in round 
numbers as 400 years; in the historical 
statement, Ex. xii. 40 sqq., it is defined 
more exactly as 430 years. The He- 
brew text in both passages implies that 
the residence in Egypt occupied the 
whole time. In the latter, however, the 
LXX inserts words so as to include 
the sojourn of the patriarchs in Canaan 
before the migration, thus reducing the 
actual term of residence in Egypt to 
about half this period. In the Vat. 
MS. the passage runs, nN Se Karolknots 
Tv viðv “lopahA hy KateKnoay èv yh 
Aiyirte@ kal èv y Xavady ern TeTpa- 
kós: Tpidkovræa mévre (the last word, 
however, being erased). The Alex. 
MS. reads mapoiknors, mapsxnoay, adds 
after Xavaay the words aùrol kal of ma- 
Tepes avT@v, so as to bring out the 
revised chronology more clearly, and 
The Samar. Pent. takes 
the same view, agreeing in its reading 
with the Alex. MS. This seems, in 
fact, to have been the received chronol- 
ogy. .It is adopted not only by St. 
Paul here, but by Josephus, Ant. ii. 15, 


[L'r.] 33 
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2, by the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan, 
and substantially by the book of Ju- 
bilees (Ewald, Jahrb. iii. p. 77). On 
the other hand, in St. Stephen’s speech 
(Acts vii. 6), and in Philo (Quis rer. 
div. her. § 54, p. 511 m), Gen. xy. 13 is 
referred to, which extends the sojourn 
in Egypt over 400 years; and this is 
the chronology adopted in other pas- 
sages of Josephus (Ant. ii. 9,1; B. J. 
y. 9, 4), who is thus inconsistent with 
himself. The LXX translators may 
have inserted the explanatory clause on 
grounds of internal criticism, or in 
deference to chronological records to 
which they had access in Egypt. The 
difficulties which attend both systems 
of chronology need not be considered 
here, as they do not affect St. Paul’s 
argument, and cannot have entered into 
his thoughis. 

18. eb yao x.T.à.| “To abrogate and 
annul the promise, I say, for this is the 
effect of making the inheritance depen- 
dent on law.” The ydp justifies the 
expressions “abrogate,” “annul,” of 
the previous verses. Néuos and èray- 
yeAla are used without the article, as 
describing two opposing principles. 

ovkert| is here logical, “this being 
once granted, it is not,” etc., as Rom. vii. 
17; xi. 6. “Ere is so used frequently. 

keXdourtat| “hath bestowed it (the 
inheritance) as a free gift.” The per- 
fect tense marks the permanence of the 
effects. 

19, 20. “ Had the law, then, no pur- 
pose? Yes; but its very purpose, its 
whole character and history, betray its 
inferiority to the dispensation of grace. 
In four points this inferiority is seen. 
First; Instead of justifying, it con- 
demns; instead of giving life, it kills; 
it was added to reveal and multiply 
transgressions. Secondly; It was but 
temporary. When the seed came to 
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whom the promise was given it was 
annulled. Thirdly; It did not come 
direct from God to man. There was a 
double interposition, a twofold media- 
tion, between the giver and the recipient. 
There were the angels, who administered 
it as God’s instruments; there was 
Moses (or the high-priest), who deliv- 
ered it to man. Fourthly; As follows 
from the idea of mediation, it was of 
the nature of a contract, depending for 
its fulfilment on the observance of its 
conditions by the two contracting par- 
ties. Not so the promise, which, pro- 
ceeding from the sole fiat of God, is 
unconditional and unchangeable.” 

ti ody ó véuos;] what then is the law?” 
as 1 Cor. iii. 5, tl otv éotly "AmoAAds ; 
ri 5€ eorw MadaAos ; the correct reading. 
Comp. also Rom. iii. 1. 

tóv Tmapadoewy Xápw] How is this 
to be interpreted? Is it (1) “ To check 
transgressions”? comp. Clem. Hom. xi. 
16, TaparTwudTæv xdpw 7 Tiuwpla ETETA; 
or is it rather (2) “ To create transgres- 
sions”? for “where there is no law 
there is no transgression” (Rom. iv. 
15). Thus law reveals (Rom. iii. 20), 
provokes (Rom. vii. 7, 13), multiplies 
(Rom. v. 20) sin or transgression. The 
use of xdpw (comp. 1 Jno. iii. 12) is 
sufficiently wide to admit either mean- 
ing. But the latter is to be preferred 
here; for (1) The language of the 
Epistle to the Ronmns shows this to be 
St. Paul’s leading conception of the 
purposes and functions of the law; and 
(2) This sense seems to be required by 
the expressions in the context, “able 
to give life” (ver. 21), “included all 
under sin” (ver. 22). Comp. ii. 19. 

mposeréðn] This reading, which is 
somewhat better supported than éré@n, 
expresses more strongly the adventitious 
character of the law; comp. émdiatdoce- 
ta ver. 15, and Rom. v. 20 vóuos òè T a- 
peronAder iva mAcovden Td TapamTaua. 
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&@n] For the omission of àv see 
A. Buttmann, § 33, p. 198; for the con- 
junctive, the note on tpéxw ii. 2. 

TÒ oméppa K.T.À.] “the seed to whom 
the promise has been given,” i.e. Christ. 
emhyyeATat is probably a passive, as 
2 Mace. iv. 27. 

Statayes Se dyyéAov] “ordered, or 
administered by the medium of angels.” 
The first mention of angels in connec- 
tion with the giving of the law is in 
the benediction of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 2, 
Sop P3377 TMS4, literally, “and he 
came from (amidst) myriads of holi- 
ness,” i.e. countless angels who attend 
him. Some modern commentators (see 
Knobel in loc.) obliterate the mention 
of angels by translating, “ He came 
from the heights of Kadesh,” pointing 
the word WIP with the LXX; but, 
though the parallelism gains by this, 
the sense thus assigned to N23% is 
unsupported ; and Ewald, Gesch. des 
V. Isr. ii. 257, still further changes 
ma into Ma. The LXX ren- 
der the words oiv pupidot Kadns, but 
introduce the angels in the following 
clause, ex Setiav adrod Wyyedot peT’ aù- 
rod, where they must have had a dif- 
ferent reading from our present Hebrew 
text (see Gesen. Thes. p. 358). Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Targums, and Jewish 
expositors generally, agree in the com- 
mon rendering of OTP MAA. Other 
allusions in the New Testament to the 
angels as administering the law are 
Acts vii. 58, éAdBete Tov vóuov eis Siata- 
yas dyyéAwy (comp. vv. 35, 38); Heb. 
ii. 2. See also Joseph. Ant. xv. 5, 3, 
huv Õè Tà KdAAOTA Tv Soyudtay kal 
Tà bo1mTaTa Tay èv ToIs vóuois BC àyyé- 
Awy Tapa Tod Oeod pabdytwy Philo de 
somn. p. 642 M, and the book of Jubi- 
lees, c. 1 (Ewald’s Jahrb. ii. p. 233 ; 
ili. p. 74). The angels who assisted in 
the giving of the law hold a very im- 
portant place in the later rabbinical 
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speculations. See the interpretation 
of Deut. xxxiii. 2 in the Jerusalem 
Targum, and the passages cited by 
Gfrorer, Jahrh. des Heils, i. p. 226, p. 
357 sqq., and by Wetstein here. The 
theology of the schools having thus en- 
larged upon the casual notices in the 
Old Testament, a prominence was given 
to the mediation of angels which would 
render St. Paul’s allusion the more 
significant. 

In St. Stephen’s speech (Acts vii. 
53), as in the passage of Josephus, the 
angel’s are mentioned to glorify the 
law, being opposed to mere human min- 
isters. Here the motive is different. 
The interposition of created beings is 
contrasted with the direct agency of 
God himself. So also in Heb. ii. 2, 
where an a fortiori argument is drawn 
from the superiority of the salvation 
spoken by the Lord over the word 
spoken by angels (6? aGyyéAwy). St. 
Paul’s contrast here between the direct- 
ness of the one ministration and the 
indirectness of the other has a parallel 
in 2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. 

èv Xepi] A Hebraism or Aramaism, 
nearly equivalent to did: comp. Acts 
vii. 35. It isa frequent LXX transla- 
tion of "3, occurring especially in the 
expression èv xeipt Moto, e.g. Num. iv. 
37, 41, 45, etc. In Syriac we meet 


with such phrases as (bwo) gw 
(i.e. èv xetp) mveduaros, Acts iv. 25, Pesh.), 


|doltoun pD (ie. èv xep mis- 
Tews, Hab. ii. 4, Hexapl.) 

peotrov] The mediator is Moses. 
This is his common title in Jewish 
writers. In the apocryphal àvaßacıs or 
avadniis Moses says to Joshua, mpoeĝe- 
doatd ue ó Oeds mpd KataBoAjjs Koopmod 
eval un THs SiabhKns avTov pectrny, 
Fabric. Cod. Pseud. V.T. i. p. 845. 
See the rabbinical passages in Wetstein, 
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and Philo, Vit. Moys. iii. 19, p. 160 m, 
ofa pecitns kal SdiadAdeTns. There 
would appear to be an allusion to this 
recognized title of Moses also in Heb. 
viii. 6 (comp. ix. 15; xii. 24), where 
our Lord is styled “a mediator of a 
better covenant.” Though the word 
itself does not occur in the Mosaic nar- 
rative, the mediatorial functions of 
Moses appear clearly, e.g. Ex. xx. 19, 
and Deut. v. 2,5, Kupios ó Oeds buay õıé- 
Geto mpos twas Õiabhenv. ..... Kayo 
elaThkew &va wecov Kuplov kal bua K.T.A. 
The reference in St. Paul seems to be 
to the first giving of the law; if ex- 
tended to its after administration, the 
peoitns would then be the high-priest ; 
see Philo, Mon. ii. 12, p. 230 m, ueĝópiov 
àupoîv iva die wécov Tiwds &vOpwrol iAdo- 
kwvrat Oev; but this extension does 
not seem to be contemplated here. 

On the other hand Origen (iv. p. 692, 
ed. Delarue), misled by 1 Tim. ii. 5, un- 
derstood the mediator of Christ, and, 
as usual, carried a vast number of later 
commentators with him. Thus it is 
taken by Victorinus, Hilary, Jerome, 
Augustine, and Chrysostom. So also 
Concil. Antioch. (Routh, Rel. Sacr. iii. 
p- 295), Euseb. Kecl. Th.i. 20,11 ; Athan. 
c. Apoll. i. 12. Much earlier than Ori- 
gen, Marcion would seem to have enter- 
tained this view, Hippol. Haer. vii. 31, 
p. 254. Basil, however, clearly showed 
that Moses was meant, referring to Exod. 
xx. 19, de Spir. Sanct. xiv. 33 (iii. p. 27, 
Garnier), and it was perhaps owing to 
his influence that the correct interpre- 
tation was reinstated. So Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Gennadius; and comp. 
Didym. in Ps. pp. 1571, 1665 (Migne). 
Pelagius gives the alternative. 

It will be seen that St. Paul’s argu- 
ment here rests in effect on our Lord’s 
divinity as its foundation. Otherwise 
he would have been a mediator in the 
same sense in which Moses was a media- 
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tor. In anotherandahighersense St.Paul 
himself so speaks of our Lord(1 Tim. ii.5). 

20. The number of interpretations 
of this passage is said to mount up 
to 250 or 300. Many of these arise 
out of an error as to the mediator, 
many more disregard the context, and 
not a few are quite arbitrary. Without 
attempting to discuss others which are 
not open to any of these objections, I 
shall give that which appears to me the 
most probable. The meaning of the first 
clause seems tolerably clear, and the 
range of possibility with regard to the 
second is not very great. 

6 8! peritys évòs oùk tori] “no me- 
diator can be a mediator of one.” The 
very idea of mediation supposes two 
persons at least, between whom the me- 
diation is carried on. The law, then, is 
of the nature of a contract between two 
parties, God on the one hand, and the 
Jewish people on the other. It is only 
valid so long as both parties fulfil the 
terms of the contract. It is therefore 
contingent, and not absolute. The defi- 
nite article with ueolrns expresses the 
idea, the specific type, as 2 Cor xii. 12 
Tà anusa tov àmorrTóàov, John x. 11 6 
mov ó kadds : see Winer, § xviii. p. 106. 

© è Ocòs cls eoriv] “but God (the 
giver of the promise) is one.” Unlike 
the law, the promise is absolute and 
unconditional. It depends on the sole 
decree of God. There are not two con- 
tracting parties. There is nothing of 
the nature of a stipulation. The giver is 
everything, the recipient nothing. Thus 
the primary sense of “one” here is nu- 
merical. The further idea of unchange- 
ableness may perhaps be suggested ; but 
if so, it is rather accidental than inhe- 
rent. On the other hand this proposition 
is quite unconnected with the funda- 
mental statement of» the Mosaic law, 
“The Lord thy God is one God,” though 
resembling it in form. 


21. “Thus the law differs widely 
from the promise. But does this differ- 
ence imply antagonism? Did the law 
interfere with the promise? Far other- 
wise. Indeed we might imagine such a 
law, that it would take the place of the 
promise, would justify and give life. 
This was not the effect of the law of 
Moses. But still it was a preparatory 
discipline ; it led the way to Christ.” 

Tov érayyehtev] the plural. See the 
note on ver. 16. 

vopos ó Suvdpevos] “a law, such as 
could.” For the position of the article 
see note i. 7, and comp. Acts iy. 12. 

Lworrorfrat] including alike the spir- 
itual life in the present and the glo- 
rified life in the future, for in the 
apostle’s conception the two are blended 
together and inseparable. The “ inher- 
itance”’ applies to both. Compare the 
scriptural use of “salvation ” “the king- 
dom of heaven,” ete. 

22, 23. In this metaphor which de- 
scribes the position of the Jews before 
Christ, two ideas are involved. First, 
that of constraint or oppression. They 
were brought under the dominion of sin, 
were locked up in its prison-house, and 
so were made to feel its power. Sec- 
ondly, that of watchful care. They were 
fenced about as a peculiar people, that 
in due time they might become the de- 
pository of the gospel and the centre of 
its diffusion. The first idea is prominent 
in ver. 22, the second appears in ver. 23. 

22. “ On the contrary, as the passage 
of Scripture testifies, the law condemned 
all alike, yet not finally and irrevocably, 
but only as leading the way for the dis- 
pensation of faith, the fulfilment of the 
promise.” 

ovvéexderoey 7 ypady| The scripture 
is here represented as doing that which 
it declares to be done. 

The passage, which St. Paul has in 
mind, is probably either Ps. exliii. 2, 
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TaALoaywryos Hav yéyovev eis Xpiortóv, iva èk wictews Õixarwhð- 


quoted above ii. 16, or Deut. xxvii. 
26, quoted iii. 10. In Rom. iii. 10-18, 
indeed, the apostle gathers together sev- 
eral passages to this same purport, and 
it might therefore be supposed that he 
is alluding here rather to the general 
tenor of Scripture than to any special 
text. But the following facts seem to 
show that the singular ypad? in the New 
Testament always means a particular 
passage of Scripture: (1) Where the ref- 
erence is clearly to the sacred writings 
as a whole, as in the expressions 
“searching the scriptures,” “learned in 
the scriptures,” ete., the plural ypapa) is 
universally found, e.g. Acts xvii. 11; 
xviii. 24, 28. (2) We meet with such 
expressions as “another scripture” (John 
xix. 37), “ this scripture” (Luke iv. 21), 
“every scripture ai (2) Tim: ai.: 16). 
(3) ‘H ypaph is most frequently used in. 
introducing a particular quotation, and 
in the very few instances where the quo- 
tation is not actually given, it is for the 
most part easy to fix the passage referred 
to. These instances are John ii. 22 (Ps. 
xvi. 10; see Acts ii. 27) ; John xvii. 12 
(Ps. xli. 10; see John xiii. 18) ; John 
xix. 28) ; Ps. xix. 22) ; John xx. 9 (Ps. 
xvi. 10). The biblical usage is followed 
also by the earliest fathers. The transi- 
tion from the “ Scriptures ” to the “ Scrip- 
ture ” is analogous to the transition 
from rà BiBAla to the “ Bible.” 
cuyéexhacey brò auaptiay] i.e. sub- 
jected to the dominion of sin without 
means of escape, a pregnant expression: 
comp. Rom. xi. 32 øguvékňcirev yap 6 
@cds Tovs maytas eis àmelbeiav iva Tous 
mavtas éAetjon. The word ovykàeiew 
seems never to mean simply “ to include.” 
The A. V. has the more correct, but 
somewhat ambiguous, rendering “ con- 
clude ” here. ouykAclew eis is a common 
construction ; see Fritzsche, Rom. ii. p.545. 


Tà måvra] The neuter is naturally 
used where the most comprehensive term 
is wanted: comp. 1 Cor. i. 27; Col. i. 
20; Eph. i. 10. 

tva] The consciousness of sin is a 
necessary step towards justification. See 
note ii. 19, and comp. Rom. l. c. 

èk wlerews K.T.A.| Not a mere tautol- 
ogy after tots motevovow. St. Paul’s 
opponents agreed with him that only a 
believer could obtain the promise. They 
differed in holding that he obtained it 
not by his faith, but by his works. 

23. éppovpodpela cuvKderdpevor] “were 
shut up and kept in ward: comp. Wisd. 
xvii. 15 €ppoupetro eis Thv aoidnpov 
eipxTyy KatTakAerobeis, Plut. de def. 
orac. p. 426 B ovde Ppoupetv ovykAei- 
TavTas TH ÚAÑ. 

The use of miørıs in these verses (vv. 
22, 23, 25) links together its extreme 
senses, passing from the one to the other, 
(1) Faith, the subjective state of the 
Christian, (2) The faith, the gospel, the 
objective teaching, the system of which 
“faith,” is the leading feature. See the 
note i. 23, and p. 353. 

24. twaSaywyds| Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
The paedagogus or tutor, frequently a 
superior slave, was entrusted with the 
moral supervision of the child. Thus 
his office was quite distinct from that 
of the dorados, so that the English 
rendering, ‘schoolmaster,’ conveys a 
wrong idea. The following passage of 
Plato (Lysis, p. 208 c) is a very.com- 
plete illustration of the use which St. 
Paul makes of the metaphor; Zè aitby 
caow Xpxew geavTov, À ovdE TovTO èm- 
tpémoual cor; Tas yap, &pn, emitpemovow ; 
AAA? Upxer Tis cou; “Ode madaywyés, 
eon. Mav SodAos dv; “AAA Th why; 
huérepós ye, &pn. °H dewdv, jv Ò eyd, 
eAcUOepov övra órd SovAou apxecOa. Ti 
dé moray ad ovTos 6 Taidaywyds Tov upxet; 
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“Aywv hrtov, &pn, eis SidacKkdAov. May 
uù Kal ota cov &pxovaw, of diddcKado ; 
Tidvtws mov. TlauwoAdous apa cot 
deomdtas kal &pxovtas éxav 6 TaTNp 
égictnow. On the “paedagogus” see 
Becker and Marquardt, Rém. Alt. v. 1 
p- 114, and Smith’s Dict. of Antiq. s.v. 
As well in his inferior rank as in his 
recognized duty of enforcing discipline, 
this person was a fit emblem of the 
Mosaic law.. The rabbinical writers 
naturalized the word maiéaywyds, 41445 
(see Schottgen here), and in the Jeru- 
salem Targum it is used to translate 
jax (A. V. “a nursing father”) Numb. 
x12: 

The tempting explanation of maa- 
ywyos eis Xpiotdv, “ one to conduct us 
to the school of Christ,” ought probably 
to be abandoned. Even if this sense 
did not require mpbs Xpiorby or eis Xpic- 
tov, the context is unfavorable to it. 
There is no reference here to our Lord 
as a teacher. “Christ” represents the 
freedom of mature age, for which the 
constraints of childhood are a prepara- 
tion ; compare Eph. iv. 13 eis &vdpa 
réaciov (“full grown”) eis pérpov HAtKias 
Tov TAnpæpaTos Tov Xpıoro?. The met- 
aphor of the paedagogus seems to have 
grown out of èppovpovueða, and thus the 
main idea is that of strict supervision. 
The matdaywybs had the whole moral 
direction of the child, so that madaywyia 
became equivalent to “ moral training,” 
and the idea conveyed by the term need 
not be restricted to any one function. 
Compare Plut. Num. 15 èk 5 ToaúTns 
maidaywylas mpos TÒ Octoy oŬTws Ú TALS 
èyeyóver xeiponOns «.7.A., and Liban. iv. 
437, ed. Reiske (quoted in Wetstein), 
mpatov mev vouw Tadaywyicouey avTay 
Thy mpoalpeciw, as ùv Thy amd Tod vóuov 
Cnulay dvadvdmevas owppoveiy avaryKd- 
(wyTas. 

25, 26. éoptv, éoré] See a similar 


instance of the interchange of the first 
and second persons in 1 Thess. v. 5 
mavrTes yap duets viol pwTds ea Te Kal viol 
Timepas* oùk €omev VUKTÒS ovde oxédtous. 
26. TÉVTES yap K.7.A.] “for ye all are 
sons of God by your faith, sons of God in 
Christ Jesus. The stress of the sentence 
lies on mavtes and viol; “all,” Jews and 
Gentiles alike, those under the law and 
those without the law; “sons” (viol), 
claiming therefore the privileges, the 
liberty of sons, so that the rigorous su- 
pervision of the tutor (maDaywyós) ceases 
when you cease to be children (zatdes). 
viol Oco?) In St. Paul the expressions 
“sons of God,’ “children of God,” 
mostly convey the idea of liberty, as iv. 
6, 7; Rom. viii. 14 sqq. (see, however, 
Phil. ii. 15), in St. John of guilelessness 
and love, e.g. 1 John iii. 1, 2,10. In ac- 
cordance with this distinction St. Paul 
uses vio) as well as réxva, St. John téxva 
only. 
èv Xpiorg Inso] The context shows 
that these words must be separated from 
dia THs mlorews. They are thrown to 
the end of the sentence so as to form in 
a manner a distinct proposition, on 
which the apostle enlarges in the follow- 
ing verses : “ You are sons by your union 
with, your existence in, Christ Jesus.” 
27. “In Jesus Christ, I say, for all ye, 
who were baptized into Christ, did put on 
Christ :”” yap introduces the explanation 
of the foregoing èv Xpior@ “Inco. 
éveStocacGe] The metaphor has been 
supposed to be taken from the white 
garments in which the newly baptized 
were clothed; see Bingham, Christ. 
Antiq. xi. 11, § 1. It is scarcely prob- 
able, however, that the ceremonial of 
baptism had become so definitely fixed 
at this early date, that such an allusion 
would speak for itself. The metaphor 
in fact is very common in the LXX, e.g. 
Job viii. 22 (aicxdynv), xxix. 14 (ðıxaro- 
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28. dmavtes yap tpeis. 


cúvny), XXxix. 19 (póßov), Ps. xxxiv 26 
(aicxivnv ral èvtporhv), xcii. 1 (edmpé- 
Terav, Õúvauıw), ciii. 1, etc., comp. eyicou- 
Bovc@a 1 Pet. v. 5. See also Schottgen 
on Rom. xiii. 14. On the other hand 
in the context of the passage of Justin 
quoted below (ver. 28) there is appar- 
ently an allusion to the baptismal 
robes. 

28. “ In Christ ye are all sons, all 
free. Every barrier is swept away. No 
special claims, no special disabilities, 
exist in him, none can exist. The con- 
ventional distinctions of religious caste 
or of social rank, even the natural dis- 
tinction of sex, are banished hence. 
One heart beats in all: one mind guides 
all: one life is lived by all. Ye are all 
one man, for ye are members of Christ.” 

ov« vi] “there is no room for, no place 
Jor,” negativing not the fact only, but 
the possibility, as James i. 17 map @ ovk 
évt tapaddayn. The right account of 
évi seems to be given by Winer, § xiv. 
p.79. It is not a contraction of éveot:, 
but the preposition èv, evi, strengthened 
by a more vigorous accent, like čti, wdpa, 
and used with an ellipsis of the substan- 
tive verb. 

“EAAnV] See the note ii. 3. 

d&poev kal 84v] The connecting par- 
ticle is perhaps changed in the third 
clause, because the distinction now 
mentioned is different in kind, no longer 
social but physical. There may be an 
allusion to Gen. i. 27 &poey ral OjAv 
éroinoey avrovs, and if so, this clause 
will form a climax: “even the primeval 
distinction of sex has ceased.” Comp. 
Col. iii. 11. 

Either on this passage, or on some 
unrecorded saying of our Lord similar 
in import (comp. Luke xx. 35), may 
have been founded the mystical lan- 
guage attributed to our Lord in the 


apocryphal gospel of the Egyptians 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. p. 553, ed. 
Potter). Being asked by Salome when 
his kingdom should come, he is reported 
to have answered, “ When the two shall 
be one, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.” These ob- 
scure words were much discussed in 
early times and diversely interpreted, 
e.g. by the Ophites (Hippol. Haer. v. 7), 
by the Pseudo-Clement of Rome (Epist. 
2, § 12), by Cassianus (Clem. Alex. 1.c.), 
and by Theodotus (Clem. Alex. p. 985). 
See also the remarks of Clement of 
Alexandria himself, pp. 532, 539, sq., 
besides the passage first cited. For an- 
other coincidence of St. Paul’s language 
with a saying attributed to our Lord, 
but not found in the gospels, see 1 Thess. 
Ve 2i 

eis érté] “are one man.” Comp. Eph. 
ii. 15 robs úo Ktion èv EavT@ eis Eva, kat- 
vòv &vOg¢wmroy, and Justin Dial. § 116, 
p. 344 B oŭTtws hues of Sid Tod "Inood 
ovduatos Ós eis &vOpwros moTevoayTes 
wee. TH puTapa iudTių amnupiecuevor 
«.T.A., which seems to be a reminiscence 
of this passage of St. Paul. The neuter 
év, found in some texts, destroys the 
point of the expression, the oneness as 
a conscious agent. 

29. Xpurrod] “are part of Christ, are 
members of Christ,” not merely ‘are 
the property of Christ, are servants of 
Christ.” The argument turns on the 
entire identity of the Christian brother- 
hood with Christ. 

dpa roð “ABpadp] “then being one 
with Christ, ye are Abrahams seed” ; for 
he is that seed of Abraham to whom 
the promise was given. See the note 
on ver. 16. 

kar émayyeAtay] emphatic; “heirs 
indeed, but heirs by promise, not by law.” 
See ver. 18. 


—_ 
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IV. 1-7. In the former paragraph 
St. Paul, starting from the figure of the 
paedagogus, had been Jed to speak of 
the sonship of the faithful in Christ. 
The opening verses of this chapter are 
an expansion of the same image. The 
heir in his nonage represents the state 
of the world before the gospel. In 
drawing out the comparison, St. Paul 
seems to include Gentiles as well as 
Jews under this “ tutelage,” all having 
more or less been subject to a system 
of positive ordinances, and so far gone 
through a disciplinary training. In the 
image itself, however, there are two 
points to be cleared up. 

First. Is the father of the heir repre- 
sented as dead or living? On the one 
hand individual expressions point to 
the decease of the father; a very un- 
natural meaning must otherwise be 
forced upon the words, “heir,” “ guar- 
dian,” “lord of all.’ On the other 
hand, the metaphor in its application 
refers to a living Father. The latter 
consideration must yield to the former. 
The point of the comparison lies not in 
the circumstances of the father, but of 
the son. All metaphors must cease to 
apply at some point, and the death of 
the father is the limit here imposed by 
the nature of the case. Our Father 
never dies; the inheritance never passes 
away from him; yet nevertheless we 
succeed to the full possession of it. 

Secondly. It has been questioned 
whether St. Paul borrows the imagery 
here from Roman or from Jewish law, or 
even, as some maintain, from a special 
code in force in Galatia. In the ab- 
sence of very ample information, we 
may say that, so far as he alludes to 
any definite form of the law of guardian- 
ship, he would naturally refer to the 
Roman ; but, as the terms are not tech- 
nically exact (e.g. vimios, mpodecpia), he 
seems to put forward rather the general 


conception of the office of a guardian 
than any definite statute regulating it. 
His language, indeed, agrees much 
better with our simpler modern prac- 
tice than with Romar law, which in 
this respect was artificial and elaborate. 

1. Aéyo 8€] “ But what I would say 
is this,’ introducing an expansion or 
explanation of what has gone before: 
see v. 16; Rom. xv. 8, and for the more 
definite roro 5¢ Aéyw, Gal. iii. 17 (with 
the note), 1 Cor. i. 12. 

výmios] “an infant.” As this does 
not appear to have been a technical 
term in Greek, or at least in Attie, law 
(where the distinction is between ais 
and àvñp), it probably represents the 
Latin “infans.” If so, its use here, 
though sufficiently exact for the pur- 
poses of the comparison, is not tech- 
nically precise. The “infantia” of a 
Roman child ended with his seventh 
year, after which he was competent to 
perform certain legal acts, but he was 
not entirely emancipated from a state 
of tutelage till he entered on his twenty- 
fifth year, having passed through several 
intermediate stages. See Savigny, Röm. 
Recht. iii. p. 25 sqq. Namos seems to 
be here “a minor” in any stage of his 
minority. The word is opposed to 
évnp, 1 Cor. xiii. 11; Eph. iv. 13, 14; 
comp. Dion. Hal. R. H. iv. 9; Gruter, 
Inscr. p. 682, no. 9. 

oùôèy iapépet SevAov] The minor 
was legally in much the same position 
as the slave. He could not perform 
any act except through his legal repre- 
sentative. This responsible person, the 
guardian in the case of the minor, the 
master in the case of the slave, who 
represented him to the state, and whose 
sanction was necessary for the validity 
of any contract undertaken on his be- 
half, was termed in Attic law «xúpios, 
Meier, Att. Proc. p. 450. Prospectively, 
however, though not actually, the minor 
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was kúpios mavtwy, which the slave was 
not. 

2. émiTpdrovs Kal oixovdpous] “ con- 
trollers of his person and property.” The 
language is intended, as the plurals 
show, to be as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. It is therefore vain to search 
for the exact technical term in Roman 
law corresponding to each word. The 
Latin fathers WES them variously : 
“euratores et actores” Vict., Hil., In- 
terp. Orig.; “ tutores et eia jabra 
Hier. ; “ procuratores et actores,” Aug. ; 
“ tutores et dispensatores,” Interp. Theod. 
Mops. The distinction given in the 
above translation seems the most prob- 
able. The éwirporo are the boy’s legal 
representatives, his guardians (whether 
“curatores”? or “tutores” in Roman 
law); the ofxcovduor, stewards or bailiffs 
appointed to manage his household or 
property. The word èrirporos else- 
where in the New Testament, Matt. 
xx. 8; Luke viii. 3, is “a steward.” 
Adopted into the Rabbinical language 
(OIDTND"DN) it has a comprehensive 
meaning, signifying sometimes a guar- 
dian, sometimes a steward: see Schottgen 
here, and on Luke viii. 3. 

TiS wpolerjaias| sc. huépas, “the day 
appointed beforehand,” generally’ as a 
limit to the performance or nonper- 
formance of an action; in this case as 
the time at which the office of guardian 
ceases. <A difficulty, however, presents 
itself in marpós. In Roman law the 
term was fixed by statute, so that the 
father did not generally exercise any 
control over it. It has been supposed, 
indeed, that St. Paul refers to some 
exceptional legislation by which greater 
power was given to the Galatians in this 
respect; but this view seems to rest on 
a mistaken interpretation of a passage 
in Gaius (i. § 55). It would appear, 
however, that by Roman law some dis- 
eretion was left to the father, at all 


[uae ad 


events, in certain cases; see Gaius, 
§ 186, “Si cui testamento tutor sub con- 
dicione aut ex die certo datus sit”: comp. 
Justinian’s Instit. i. xiv. 3; and probably 
more exact information would show 
that the law was not so rigorous as is 
often assumed. Considering, then, (1) 
That, though the term of guardianship 
was not generally settled by the will of 
the testator, the choice of persons was, 
and (2) That in appointments made for 
special purposes this power was given to 
the testator ; the expression in question 
will perhaps not appear out of place, even 
if St. Paul’s illustration be supposed to 
be drawn directly from Roman law. 

3. tpets] “we,” Jews and Gentiles 
alike, as appears from the whole context. 
See the note on ver. 11. 

Tà oroiXetal “the elements,” 
“the letters of the alphabet,” as being 
set in rows. From this primary sense 
the word gets two divergent meanings 
among others, both of which have been 
assigned to it in this passage; (1) ‘‘ The 
physical-elements”’ (2 Pet. iii. 10, 12; 
Wisd. vii. 17), as earth, fire, ete. (Her- 
mas, Vis. iii. 13), and especially the 
heavenly bodies: comp. Clem. Hom. x 
9,25; Justin, Apol. ii. p. 44 a, Tà odpa- 
va aotoxeia; Dial. p. 285 c. They 
were probably so called chronologically, 
as the elements of time (Theoph. ad 
Aut. i. 4, fAwos kal ceAtvn, kat aorépes 


originally 


OTOLXELA avTOU Elo, cis onucta kal eis 
kaipoùs Kal eis jucpas Kal eis eviavTovs 
yeyovora) ; (2) “ The alphabet of learn- 
ing, rudimentary instruction ”; comp. 
Heb. v. 12. 

The former sense is commonly adopted 
by the fathers, who for the most part 
explain it of the observance of days and 
seasons, regulated by the heavenly bodies. 
So Hilar., Pelag., Chrysost., Theod. 
Mops., Theodoret; comp. Hp. ad Diogn 


°§ 4. Victorinus strangely interprets it 


of the influence of the stars on the 
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heathen not yet emancipated by Christ ; 
and Augustine supposes that St. Paul 
is referring to the Gentile worship of the 
physical elements. The two latter in- 
terpretations are, at all events, excluded 
by jets, which must include Jews. 
The agreement in favor of this sense of 
ototxeia may, I think, be attributed to 
the influence of a passage in the Praedi- 
catio Petri, quoted in Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vi. (p. 760, Potter), Orig. in Joann. iv. 
22 (iv. p. 226, Delarue), in which the 
worship of the Jews is classed with that 
of the heathen ; inasmuch as, professing 
to know God, they were in fact by this 
observance of days and seasons Aatpev- 
ovres ayyéAos kal apxayyeAas, unl Kat 
ceAhyvn. At all events, I can scarcely 
doubt that this interpretation of orotxeta 
became current through Origen’s in- 
fluence. It seems to be much more in 
accordance with the prevailing tone of 
Alexandrian theology than with the 
language and teaching of St. Paul. 
Comp. Philo de migr. Abr. p. 464 m. 

On the other hand, a few of the 
fathers (Jerome, Gennadius, Primasius) 
adopt the other sense, “ elementary 
teaching.” This is probably the correct 
interpretation, both as simpler in itself 
and as suiting the context better. St. 
Paul seems to be dwelling still on the 
rudimentary character of the law, as 
fitted for an earlier stage in the world’s 
history. The expression occurs again 
in reference to formal ordinances, Col. 
ii. 8, xara THY Tapddocivy Tay àv- 
Opdmwy kata Ta oTOIXELa TOD KOTLOV; 
and ii. 20, ef dmeOdvern ody XpiorG amd 
TOY oTOLXElwy TOD KécuoV, TL ws (aYTES 
èv kéoum Soymaticec@e. In these 
passages the words of the context which 
are emphasized seem to show that a 
mode of imstruction is signified by rà 
oTotxela TOD kopov. 

toô kórpov] “of the world,” i.e. having 
reference to material and not to spiritual 


things, formal and sensuous. The force 
of rod kóguov is best explained by the 
parallel passages already cited, Col. ii. 
8, 20. See below vi. 14. 

4. tò wAnpepa tod Xedvov] The 
ideas involved in this expression may 
be gathered from the context. It was 
“the fulness of time.” First. In ref- 
erence to the Giver. The moment had 
arrived which God had ordained from 
the beginning, and foretold by his 
prophets for Messiah’s coming. This is 
implied in the comparison 7 tpodecuta 
tod matpss. Secondly. In reference to 
the recipient. The gospel was withheld 
until the world had arrived at mature 
age. Law had worked out its educa- 
tional purpose, and now was superseded. 
This educational work had been two- 
fold: (1) Negative. It was the purpose 
of all law, but especially of the Mosaic 
law, to deepen the conviction of sin, 
and thus to show the inability of all 
existing systems to bring men near to 
God. This idea, which is so prominent 
in the Epistle to the Romans, appears 
in the context here, vv. 19, 21. (2) 
Positive. The comparison of the child 
implies more than a negative effect. A 
moral and spiritual expansion, which 
rendered the world more capable of 
apprehending the gospel than it would 
have been at an earlier age, must be 
assumed, corresponding to the growth 
of the individual; since otherwise the 
metaphor would be robbed of more than 
half its meaning. 

The primary reference in all this is 
plainly to the Mosaic law; but the 
whole context shows that the Gentile 
converts of Galatia are also included, 
and that they too are regarded as haying 
undergone an elementary discipline, up 
to a certain point analogous to that of 
the Jews. See the remarks on ver. 11. 

twAHpwpa] “the complement.” On this 
word see Fritzsche, Rom. xi. 12. 
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ekaréorehev] “He sent forth from 
himself, as his representative” ; ex caelo 
a sese,” says Bengel. This word as- 
sumes the pre-existence of the Son, but 
must not be pressed to imply also the 
unity with the Father, for it is com- 
monly used in later Greek in speaking 
of any mission. 

yevópevov ék yuvaixds] i.e. taking 
upon himself our human nature ; comp. 
Job. xiv. 1; Matt. xi.11. These pas- 
sages show that the expression must 
not be taken as referring to the mirac- 
ulous incarnation. See Basil, de Spir. 
Sanct. v. 12. 

yevópevov td vópov| not rby vduor ; 
for, though Christ was born under the 
Mosaic law, the application of the prin- 
ciple is much wider. See the note on 
the next verse. 

5. The two clauses correspond to 

those of the foregoing verse in an in- 
verted order, by the grammatical figure 
called Chiasm: “The Son of God was 
born a man, that in him all men might 
become sons of God; he was born sub- 
ject to law, that those subject to law 
might be rescued from bondage.” At 
the same time the figure is not arbitra- 
rily employed here, but the inversion 
arises out of the necessary sequence. 
The abolition of the law, the rescue 
from bondage, was a prior condition of 
the universal sonship of the faithful. 
See the note on iii. 14. 
_ Toùs bd vépov] again not Ty vóuov. 
St. Paul refers primarily to the Mosaic 
law, as at once the highest and most 
rigorous form of law, but extends the 
application to all those subject to any 
system of positive ordinances. We 
seem to have the same extension, start- 
ing from the law of Moses, in 1 Cor. 
ix. 20, éyevduny tots “lovdatois és *lov- 
(RES socca¢ 
vopov. 

éEayopdon] See the note on iii. 13. 
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tva, tva] For the repetition of fva, and 
for the general connection of thought, 
see the note iii. 14. In this passage it 
is perhaps best to take the two as inde- 
pendent of each other, inasmuch as the 
two clauses to which they respectively 
refer, are likewise independent. Comp. 
Eph. v. 26, 27. 

tiv violerlay| not “the sonship,” 
but “the adoption as sons.” Yiofecia 
seems never to have the former sense: 
see Fritzsche on Rom. viii. 15. Poten- 
tially, indeed, men were sons before 
Christs coming (ver. 1), but actually 
they were only slaves (ver. 3). His 
coming conferred upon them the privi- 
leges of sons: “ Adoptionem propterea 
dicit,” says Augustine with true appre- 
ciation, “ut distincte intelligamus uni- 
cum Dei filium.” We are sons by 
grace; he is so by nature. 

àToúBwpev] The exact sense of the 
preposition will depend on the meaning 
assigned to vioĝesiay. If vioðeria be 
taken as adoption, amoAdBwuey must 
signify “receive as destined for, as prom- 
ised to us,” or, as Augustine says, “nec 
dixit accipiamus, sed recipiamus, ut sig- 
nificaret hoc nos amisisse in Adam, ex 
quo mortales sumus.” At all events, 
it cannot be equivalent to AdBwmuer. 
The change to the first person plural 
marks the universality of the sonship: 
“we, those under law and those free 
from law, alike.” 

6. Sti ore viol] “ because ye are sons.” 
The presence of the Spirit is thus a 
witness of their sonship. The force of 
this clause is best explained by the par- 
allel passage, Rom. viii. 15, 16. St. 
Paul seems here to be dwelling on the 
same idea as in iii. 2. Their reconcilia- 
tion with God was complete without 
works of law, the gift of the Spirit being 
a proof of this. See also Acts x. 44; 
xi. 15-18; xv. 8. 

Kpafov] The word denotes earnest 
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and importunate prayer, as in Isa. xix. 
20; comp. James v. 4. 

ABBA 6 warhp| Abba is the Aramaic 
equivalent to the Greek marńp. The 
combination of the two words seems to 
have been a liturgical formula. It oc- 
curs in St. Mark xiv. 36 in the mouth 
of our Lord, and also in Rom. viii. 15 
in a passage closely resembling this. 
The origin of this formula may be ex- 
plained in two ways. First. It orig- 
inated in the Hellenistic Jews, who 
would naturally adhere with fondness 
to the original word, consecrated in 
their prayers by long usage, and add to 
it the equivalent in the Greek language, 
which they ordinarily spoke. In this 
case, in the passage of St. Mark the 
words ó warp may perhaps be an addi- 
tion of the evangelist himself, explain- 
ing the Aramaic word, after his wont. 
Secondly. It may have taken its rise 
among the Jews of Palestine after they 
had become acquainted with the Greek 
language. In this case it is simply an 
expression of importunate entreaty, il- 
lustrating the natural mode of empha- 
sizing by repetition of the same idea in 
different forms. ‘This latter explanation 
seems simpler, and best explains the 
expression as coming from our Lord’s 
lips. It is, moreover, supported by 
similar instances given in Schottgen, 
ii. p. 252: e.g. a woman entreating a 
judge addresses him “na 2, the 
second word being xúpie, the Greek 
equivalent to the Aramaic "2, “my 
lord.” For other examples see Rev. 
ix. 11 (AmoAAUwy, "ABadddy); xii. 9; 
XX. 2 (Saravas, AidBodos). Whichever 
explanation be adopted, this phrase is a 
speaking testimony to that fusion of 
Jew and Greek which prepared the way 
for the preaching of the gospel to the 
heathen. Accordingly, St. Paul in 
both passages seems to dwell on it with 
peculiar emphasis, as a type of the 


union of Jew and Gentile in Christ: 
comp. iii. 28. 


"ABBa] In Chaldee 838; in Syriac, 
boi. In the latter dialect it is said to 


have been pronounced with a double 6° 
when applied to a spiritual father, with 
a single 6 when used in its first sense: 
see Bernstein’s er. s.v. and comp. 
Hoffman, Gram. Syr.i. 1, § 17. With 
the double letter, at all events, it has 
passed into the European languages as 
an ecclesiastical term, “abbas,” “ ab- 
bot.” The Peshito in rendering *ABBa 
6 mathp can only repeat the word, 
“ Father our Father,” in all three pas- 
sages where the expression occurs. 

ó marp] The nominative with the 
article is here used for an emphatic 
vocative, as e.g. Luke viii. 54, 7 mats 
éyeipe. See Winer, § xxix. p. 182. 
This is a Hebraism; comp. Gesen. 
Heb. gramm. § 107. 

7. aote] “therefore,” in reference to 
all that has gone before: ‘‘ Seeing (1) 
that this naturally follows when your 
minority has come to an end; and (2) 
that you have direct proof of it in the 
gift of the Spirit, the token of sonship.” 

ovkére et] “thou art no longer,’ now 
that Christ has come. The appeal is 
driven home by the successive changes 
in the mode of address: first, “ we, all 
Christians, far and wide, Jews and 
Gentiles alike” (dmroAdBwuev, ver. 5); 
next, “you, my Galatian converts” 
(èste, ver. 6); lastly, “each individual 
man who hears my words” (eî, ver. 7). 

ei 8& vids Kal KAnpovdpos] comp. 
Rom, viii. 17, el òè Téxva ral KAnpovduot. 
It has been made a question whether 
St. Paul is here drawing his illustrations 
from Jewish or from Roman law. In 
answer to this it is perhaps sufficient to 
say that, so far as he has in view any 
special form of law, he would naturally 
refer to the Roman, as most familiar to 
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his readers. And, indeed, the Roman 
law of inheritance supplied a much 
truer illustration of the privileges of the 
Christian, than the Jewish. By Roman 
law all the children, whether sons or 
daughters, inherited alike (comp. iii. 28, 
on črvi &poev kal OAV); by Jewish, the 
sons inherited unequally, and, except in 
default of male heirs, the daughters were 
excluded; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, 
HS 1.0 -See a paper of OETA. 
Fritzsche in Fritzsch. Opuse. i. p. 143. 

Eu Oeod) “heir, not by virtue of 
birth, or through merits of your own, 
but through God, who adopted you.” 
For did see the note oni. 1. This is 
doubtless the right reading, having the 
preponderance of authority in its favor. 
All other variations, including that of 
the received text, kAnpovduos Ocod did 
Xpicrod, are apparently substitutions of 
a common expression for one which is 
unusual and startling. 

8. “Nevertheless, in an unfilial spirit, 
ye have subjected yourselves again to 
bondage, ye would fain submit anew 
to a weak and beggarly discipline of 
restraint. And how much less pardon- 
able is this now! For then ye were 
idolators from ignorance of God; but 
now ye have known God, or rather 
have been known of him.” 

GAA] “yet still, in spite of your son- 
ship,” referring not to édovAedoare, with 
which it stands in close proximity, but 
to the more remote émoartpépere (ver. 9); 
comp. Rom. vi. 17, xdpis 8 TG Oef, btu 
Ate SovAa1, bankoboare 5 èr Kapdias r-T.. 
The intervening words (ver. 8) are in- 
serted to prepare the way for mauw. 

tote ev od« elôóres] “Then it was 
through ignorance of God that ye were 
subject,” etc.; a partial excuse for their 
former bondage. For the expression 
eidévat Oedy, see 1 Thess. iv. 5; 2 Thess. 
i. 8. 

rots hice: pù oto Qeois] “to those 


who by nature were not gods,” i.e. wh otow 
Oeois GAAG Sotpoviots; comp. 1 Cor. x. 
20, & Avovew [Ta EOvn], Õaruoviois kal ov 
Oe Aovcw. This is the correct order. 
On the other hand, in the reading of 
the received text, tots uh dice otow 
@cots, the negative affects pve, i.e. uh 
pvoe GAAG Adyw, “not by nature, but 
by repute”; comp. 1 Cor. viii. 5, eiolv 
Aeyduevor beot. 

9. yvóvres] “having discerned, recog- 
nized,” to be distinguished from the 
preceding eiðóres. See 1 Jno. ii. 29, 
éay ei ÒT € ST Olkaids ÈOTW, YIVØOKETE 
Ste kal was x.7.A., Jno. xxi. 17; Eph. 
vii; Cor nti Lis) comp.) GALA 
While otéa, “I know,” refers to ‘the 
knowledge of facts absolutely, ywéorw, 
“TI recognize,” being relative, gives 
prominence either to the attainment or 
the manifestation of the knowledge. 
Thus ywdéonew will be used in pref- 
erence to eiðévar; (1) where there is 
reference to some earlier state of igno- 
rance, or to some prior facts, on which 
the knowledge is based; (2) where the 
ideas of ‘‘ thoroughness, familiarity,” or 
of “ approbation,” are involved: these 
ideas arising out of the stress which 
yweéonew lays on the process of reception. 
Both words occur very frequently in 
the First Epistle of St. John, and a 
comparison of the passages where they 
are used brings out this distinction of 
meaning clearly. 

yaobivres id Ocod] added to ob- 
viate any false inference, as though the 
reconciliation with God were attributable 
to a man’s own effort. See 1 Cor. viii. 
2, & tis Boxed eyvonivat TL, ovmH čyvw 
kabs Set yvôvar el dé Tis Gyama Toy 
Ocdv, odt0s eyywota im airod: comp. 
1 Cor. xiii. 12: God knows man, but 
man knows not God, or knows him but 
imperfectly. See also 1 Jno. iy. 10, 
oùx Ort ueis jryawhoawer Toy Oedv, GAN 
Ott abtds hyámnoev hpâs. 
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mas erurtpédete] The apostle’s eager- 
ness to remonstrate leads him to inter- 
rupt by an interrogation the natural 
flow of the sentence as marked out by 
the foregoing words. A present tense 
is used, for the change was still going 
on; comp. i. 6, ueratidece. 

olevi kal wraXd] “weak,” for they 
have no power to rescue man from con- 
demnation ; “beggarly,” for they bring 
no rich endowment of spiritual treasures. 
For ao6ev> see Rom. viii. 3 Tò addvarov 
To véuov (comp. Gal. iii. 21), Heb. vii. 
18 Tò dobeves kal àvwperés. 

má ŭüvolev] a strong expression to 
describe the completeness of their 
relapse. 

10. hpéoas «.7.4.] Comp. Col. ii. 16 
èv méper éoptijs À vouunvias À caBBdrwv, 
which passage explains the expressions 
here, stopping short, however, of évavrol. 
The juepa are the days recurring weekly, 
the Sabbaths: uñves, the monthly cele- 
brations, the new moons: kapol, the 
annual festivals, as the passover, pente- 
cost, ete. ; éviavtot, the sacred years, as 
the sabbatical year and the year of jubi- 
lee. Comp. Judith viii. 6 xwpls mpooaB- 
Barwy kal ooBBatwy kal mpovouunuiar kal 
vovunvi©v kal éopTôv kal xapuorvvôv otkov 
*Iopanja, Philo de sept. p. 286 M tva Thv 
éßõoudõa Tuhon Kata mavras xpóvovs 
huepôv Kal pnvGv Kal eviavT@v K.T.À. 
For pjves in the sense it has here comp. 
Isa. lxvi. 23 kal Zora phy èk pivos kal 
odBBarov èr caBBdarov. On this use of 
kapós for an annually recurring season 
sce Moeris, p. 214 (Bekker), “Qpa érous, 
*Artikol * karpòs eTous, “EAAnves ; and 
Hesychius, “Qpa érous+ karpòs ëTovs* TÒ 
čap ral Td Bépos. 

èvıavroi] It has been calculated 
(Wieseler, Chron. synops. p. 204 sq., and 
here) that the year from autumn 54 to 
autumn 55 was a sabbatical year; and 
an inference has been drawn from this 
as to the date of the epistle. The 


enumeration however seems to be in- 
tended as general and exhaustive, and 
no special reference can be assumed. 

On the Christian observance of days 
in reference to this prohibition of St. 
Paul, see the excellent remarks of Ori- 
gen c. Cels. viii. 21-23. 

mapatnpetoe] “ye minutely, scrupu-, 
lously observe,” literally “ye go along 
with and observe”: comp. Ps. exxix. 3 
éav avoulas maparnphons, Joseph. Ant. | 
iii. 5, 5 maparnpetv tas €Bdouddas, Clem. 
Hom. xix. 22 ayueAhoavtes Thv mapary- 
pnow. In this last passage, which en- 
joins the observance of days (èrmıTnph- 
cio juépa), there is apparently an 
attack on St. Paul; see above, p. 66. 
There seems to be no authority for as- 
signing to mapatnpeiy the sense “ wrongly 
observe,” nor is the analogy of such 
words as mapaxovew sufficiently close to 
bear it out. Here the middle voice still 
further enforces the idea of interested, 
assiduous observance; comp. Luke xiv. 1. 

11. Kexomlaxa] the indicative mood, 
because the speaker suspects that what 
he fears has actually happened. Herm. 
on Soph. Aj. 272 says, “uh èst: veren- 
tis quidem est sed indicantis simul 
putare se ita esse ut veretur.” See 
Winer, § lvi. p. 503. 

In the above passage St. Paul ex- 
pressively describes the Mosaic law, as 
a rudimentary teaching, the alphabet, 
as it were, of moral and spiritual instruc- 
tion. The child must be taught by defi- 
nite rules, learned by rote. The chosen 
race, like the individual man, has had- 
its period of childhood. During this 
period the mode of instruction was tem- 
pered to its undeveloped capacities. It 
was subject to a discipline of absolute 
precepts, of external ordinances. 

“It is clear, however, from the context, 
that the apostle is not speaking of the 
Jewish race alone, but of the heathen 
world also before Christ — not of the 
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Mosaic law only, but of all forms of law 
which might be subservient to the same 
purpose. This appears from his inclu- 
ding his Galatian hearers under the 
same tutelage. Nor is this fact to be 
explained by supposing them to have 
passed through a stage of Jewish prose- 
lytism on their way to Christianity. 
St. Paul distinctly refers to their previ- 
ous idolatrous worship (ver. 8), and no 
less distinctly and emphatically does he 
describe their adoption of Jewish ritual- 
ism, as a return to the weak and beggarly 
discipline of childhood, from which they 
had been emancipated when they aban- 
doned that worship. 

But how, we may ask, could St. Paul 
class in the same category that divinely 
ordained law which he elsewhere de- 
scribes as “holy and just and good” 
(Rom. vii. 12), and those degraded hea- 
then systems which he elsewhere repro- 
bates as “ fellowship with devils” (1 Cor. 
xX 20) 2 

The answer seems to be that the 
apostle here regards the higher element 
in heathen religion as corresponding, 
however imperfectly, to the lower ele- 
ment in the Mosaic law. For we may 
consider both the one and the other as 
made up of two component parts, the 
spiritual and the ritualistic. 

Now viewed in their spiritual aspect 
there is no comparison between the one 
and the other. In this respect the hea- 
then religions, so far as they added any- 
thing of their own to that sense of 
dependence on God which is innate in 
man, and which they could not entirely 
crush! FACIS aay. WE xv: 23; 127, 28): 
Rom. i. 19, 20), were wholly bad; they 
were profligate and _ soul-destroying, 
were the prompting of devils. On the 
contrary, in the Mosaic law the spiritual 
element was most truly divine. But 
this does not enter into our reckoning 
here. For Christianity has appropri- 


ated all that was spiritual in its predeces- 
sor. The Mosaic dispensation was a 
foreshadowing, a germ of the gospel; 
and thus, when Christ came, its spirit- 
ual element was of necessity extinguished, 
or rather absorbed by its successor. 
Deprived of this, it was a mere mass of 
lifeless ordinances, differing only in 
degree, not in kind, from any other rit- 
ualistic system. 

Thus the ritualistic element alone re- 
mains to be considered, and here is the 
meeting-point of Judaism and heathen- 
ism. In Judaism this was as much 
lower than its spiritual element, as in 
heathenism it was higher. Hence the 
two systems approach within such a 
distance of each other that they can, 
under certain limitations, be classed to- 
gether. They have at least so much in 
common that a lapse into Judaism can 
be regarded as a relapse to the position 
of unconverted heathenism. Judaism 
was a system of bondage, like heathen- 
ism. Heathenism had been a discipli- 
nary training, like Judaism. 

It is a fair inference, I think, from 
St. Paul’s language here, that he does 
place heathenism in the same category 
with Judaism in this last respect. Both 
alike are ororxeia, “elementary systems 
of training.’ They had at least this in 
common, that as ritual systems they 
were made up of precepts and ordi- 
nances, and thus were representatives of 
“Jaw” as opposed to “ grace,” “ prom- 
ise,” that is, as opposed to the gospel. 
Doubtless in this respect even the high- 
est form of heathen religion was much 
lower and less efficient than the Mosaic 
ritual. But still in an imperfect way 
they might do the same work ; they 
might act as a restraint, which multiply- 
ing transgressions, and thus begetting 
and cherishing a conviction of sin, pre- 
pared the way for the liberty of man- 
hood in Christ. 
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Thus comparing the two together 
from the point of view in which St. 
Paul seems to consider them, we get 
as the component parts of each: Jupa- 
ism: (1) The spiritual—absolutely good, 
absorbed in the gospel; (2) The riiual- 
istic — relatively good, orotxeta; HEA- 
THENISM: (1) The ritualistic— relatively 
good, otoxeta; (2) The spiritual — 
absolutely bad, antagonistic to the 
gospel. 
` If this explanation of St. Paul’s mean- 
ing be correct, it will appear on the one 
hand that his teaching has nothing in 
common with Goethe’s classification, 
when he placed Judaism at the head of 
Ethnic religions. On the other hand it 
will explain the intense hatred with 
which the Judaizers, wholly unable to 
rise above the level of their sectarian 
prejudices and take a comprehensive 
view of God’s providence, regarded the 
name and teaching of St. Paul. 

12-16. “ By our common sympathies 
as brethren I appeal to you. I laid 
aside the privileges, the prejudices of 
my race: I became a Gentile, even as ye 
were Gentiles. And now I ask you to 
make me some return. I ask you to 
throw off this Judaic bondage, and to be 
free, as I am free. Do not mistake me ; 
I have no personal complaint; ye did 
menowrong. Nay, ye remember, when 
detained by sickness I preached the gos- 
pel to you, what a hearty welcome ye 
gave me. My infirmity might well have 
tempted you to reject my message. It 
was far otherwise. Ye did not spurn 
me, did not loathe me; but received me 
as an angel of God, as Christ Jesus him- 
self. And what has now become of 
your felicitations? Are they scattered 
to the winds? Yet ye did felicitate 
yourselves then. Yea, I bear you wit- 
ness, such was your gratitude, ye would 
have plucked out your very eyes and 
have given them to me. What then? 


Have I made you my enemies by telling 
the truth ? ? 

12. Piver9e ds yà x.7.d.] Of the 
meaning of the first clause there can 
be but little doubt; “Free yourself 
from the bondage of ordinances as I am 
free.” Of the second, two interpretations 
deserve to be considered; (1) “For I 
was once in bondage as ye are now,” 
i.e. Kayo unv “lovdatos s duets viv 
*Iovdaifere. So Eusebius (of Emesa 2), 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and apparently 
Pseudo-Justin, Orat. ad Graec. § 5; see 
p. 65, note 1: (2) “For I abandoned 
my legal ground of righteousness, I be- 
came a Gentile like you,” ie. Kayo 
evyevdunv “EAAny as ducts Hre“EAAnves; 
comp. ii. 17; 1 Cor. ix. 21. This latter 
sense is simpler grammatically, as it 
understands the same verb which occurs 
in the former clause, éyevdéunv, not Hunv. 
It is also more in character with the in- 
tense personal feeling which pervades 
the passage. The words so taken in- 
volve an appeal to the affection and 
gratitude of the Galatians; “I gave up 
all those time-honored customs, all those 
dear associations of race, to become like 
you. Ihave lived as a Gentile that I 
might preach to you Gentiles. Will 
you then abandon me when I haye 
abandoned all for you?” This sense 
is well adapted both to the tender appeal 
“ brethren, I beseech you,” and to the 
eager explanation which follows, “ye 
did me no wrong.” For the expression 
comp. Ter. Eun. i. 2, 115, “meus fac 
sis postremo animus, quando ego sum 
tuus.” 

olSév pe A khrare] To these words 
two different meanings have been as- 
signed: (1) “ Ye never disobeyed me 
before, do not disobey me now”; (2) 
“I have no personal ground of com- 
plaint.” The latter seems better adapted 
to the context. Possibly, however, the 
real explanation is hidden under some 
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unknown circumstances to which St. 
Paul alludes; see below on 8? ac@éveay. 

13. otare Sé] “on the contrary ye 
know.” w 

Sv do8éveay tis rapkós] “on account 
of an infirmity in my flesh.” St. Paul 
seems to have been detained in Galatia 
by illness, so that his infirmity was the 
cause of his preaching there; see pp. 29, 
30. The fact that his preaching among 
them was thus in a manner compulsory 
made the enthusiastic welcome of the 
Galatians the more commendable. If 
this interpretation seems somewhat 
forced, it is only because we are igno- 
rant of the circumstances to which St. 
Paul refers; nor is it more harsh than 
any possible explanation which can be 
given of the preceding oùðéy pe 7diKhoare. 
For the expression compare Thucyd. vi. 
102, aùtòv 6& Tòv KinAov [aipe] Niklas 
diex@Avoev > Ervxe yàp èv aùr Ör? aabe- 
Alluding to this 
afterwards in an impassioned appeal, 
Nicias might well have said, 8 ac0évecay 
At all events this 
is the only rendering of the words 
which the grammar admits. No in- 
stance has been produced, until a much 
later date, which would at all justify our 
explaining ôi ao@éveray as if it were 8° 
Gobevelas or èv ao0eveia, as is frequently 
done. The ambiguity of the Latin “per 
infirmitatem,” gave the Latin fathers a 
license of interpretation which the origi- 
nal does not allow; Jerome, however, 
recognizes the proper meaning of the 
preposition, though wrongly explaining 
it “ propter infirmitatem carnis vestrae.” 
Of the Greek fathers, Chrysost., Theo- 
doret, and Theod. Mops. slur over the 
preposition, interpreting the passage, 
however, in a way more consonant with 
the sense èv ao@evela. Photius (? ap. 
Oecum.) is the first, so far as I have no- 
ticed, who boldly gives the ungrammat- 
ical rendering wera àgĝeveías. 


[Lr.] 


VELAY ÚTOAEAELUMÉVOS. 


éowoa Toy KUKAOY. 


35 


Tò mpdétepov]| “on the former of my two 
visits.” Tò mpórepov, which derives a 
certain emphasis from the article, can- 
not be simply equivalent to mdéAa, “some 
time ago.” It may mean either (1) 
“formerly,” with a direct and emphatic 
reference to some later point of time ; 
comp. John vi. 62; ix. 8; 1 Tim. i. 13; 
or (2) “on the former of two occasions.” 
In the present passage it is difficult to 
explain the emphasis, if we assign the 
first of these two meanings to it, so that 
we have to fall back upon the second as 
the probable interpretation. The ex- 
pression therefore seems to justify the 
assumption of two visits to Galatia be- 
fore this letter was written ; see pp. 30, 
47. 

14, TÒV TEUPATHÒV tpov KTA] “your 
temptation which was in my flesh,” i.e. St. 
Paul’s bodily ailment, which was a trial 
to the Galatians, and which might have 
led them to reject his preaching. Mer 
paouds, like the corresponding English 
word “temptation,” is employed here 
by a laxity of usage common in all Jan- 
guages for “the thing which tempts or 
tries.” On this concrete sense of sub- 
stantives in -yos, see Buttm. Ausf. 
sprachl. § 119, 23. anm.11. The appar- 
ent harshness of the expression here, 
“your temptation ye did not despise 
nor loathe,” is explained, and in some 
degree relieved, by the position of rdv 
mepacuw buoy at the beginning of the 
senteuce. These words are used with- 
outa distinct anticipation of what is to 
follow, the particular sense of the verb 
to be employed being yet undecided, and 
only suggested afterwards, as the sen- 
tence runs on, by the concrete sense 
which the intervening words è» Tî gapki 
pov have given to me:pacpov. 

For úuôv some texts have pou tóv, 
the received reading, others simply rév. 
Considering, however, that the weight of 
authority is strongly in favor of úuðv 
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Ocod détaché pe, os Xpictov "Inoodv. 


GALATIANS. 


[Cuap. IV. 14-16. 


Brrov ody ò pakapto pos 


EE GEN a ` E a > 1 \ 3 8 \ ie Bee 
UOV ; MAPTUPW Yap UW OTL, EL duvatov, Tos odadpovs vuov 


15. tis obv 
(see below, p. 354, note 1) and that the 
transcribers were under every tempta- 
tion to soften a harsh, and at first sight 
unintelligible, phrase by altering or omit- 
ting the pronoun, this reading ought 
certainly to be retained. On the other 
hand, supposing uov to be the original 
reading, some have accounted for the 
variation bua@y (Reiche, Comm. crit. ii. 
p. 54) by supposing that it was substi- 
tuted by some scribe who was jealous 
for the honor of St. Paul; but an emen- 
dation, which introduced so much con- 
fusion in the sense, was not likely to be 
made. As for tóv, it seems to be merely 
the insertion of a classicist. 

oùk ékovðevýrare otSt eEerricare] 
“ve did not treat with contemptuous 
indifference or with active loathing.” 
As arortvew is more usual than èkmTúew 
in this metaphorical sense, the fatter 
seems to be preferred here for the sake 
of the alliteration. 

15. roð ofv ó pakapirpds tpoyv ;| 
The reading of the received text differs 
from this in two points: (1) It inserts 
jv after odv. This is certainly to be 
omitted, as very deficient in authority, 
and perhaps also as giving a wrong 
sense to the passage. (2) It reads rís 
for mo. On this point there is more 
difficulty. The weight of direct evi- 
dence is certainly in favor of moô, but, 
on the other hand, it is more probable 
that mo should have been substituted 
for rís than conversely ; especially as 
several Greek commentators (Theod. 
Mops., Theodoret, Severianus) who read 
tis explain it by roô. 

If the reading rfs be adopted, the 
choice seems to lie between two out of 
many interpretations which have been 
proposed: (1) “How hollow, how mean- 
ingless was your rejoicing” (under- 
standing jv); (2) “ What has become 
of your rejoicing? where has it van- 
ished?” (understanding éorlv). In the 


ó pakapiopés. 
latter sense it would coincide in meaning 
with od obv 6 uarapıo uós, which can only 
be taken in one way. This interpreta- 
tion seems more natural than the former. 
ó paKkapiopos bpov] “ your felicitation 
of yourselves,” “ your happiness in my 
teaching,” as the sense seems to require. 
úuðv is probably the subjective genitive, 
though the Galatians were at the same 
time also the object of the pakapioues. 
Others understand by these words, either 
their felicitation of St. Paul, or his 
felicitation of them, but neither of these 
meanings is so appropriate to the con- 
text; not the former, because the word 
paxaptouds would ill express their wel- 
coming of him; not the latter, for St. 
Paul is dwelling on the change of feel- 
ing which they themselves had undergone. 
For pakapicuds, “ beatitudo,” see Rom. 
iv. 6, 9, and Clem. Rom. § 50. 
paptups] “J bear witness,” see the 
note on 1 Thess. ii. 12. 
et Suvardy K.T.À.] “if it had been possi- 
ble, if you could have benefited me 
thereby, you would have plucked ont 
your very eyes, would have given me 
that which is most precious to you.” 
For kal rods 6p@aduots compare the Old 
Testament phrase to “ keep as the apple 


of one’s eye” (e.g. Ps. xvii. 8), and the 
references in Wetstsin. See below, p. 
360, note. 


éddxate] “ye had given.” The sup- 
pression of the condition expresses more 
vividly their readiness; see Winer, § 
xlii. p. 305. The insertion of & in the 
received text enfeebles the sense. 

16. dere] “therefore ” ought naturally 
to be followed by a direct assertion ; but 
shunning this conclusion and hoping 
against hope, the apostle substitutes an 
interrogative : “Can it be that I have 
become your enemy ?” 

éXOpds budv] “your enemy.” It was a 
term by which the Judaizers of a later 
age, and perhaps even at this time, des- 


Cuar. IV. 16-18.] 


eEopvEavtes eO@KaTE pot. 


GALATIANS. } 25 


Löore éyOpos tuav yéyova adnbevov 


úuiv ; " Znrovow buds où Karas, aru exkretoar buds Oédovawv, 


iva avtovs CnNovTe. 


ignated St. Paul; Clem. Hom. Ep. Petr. 
§ 2, Tod EXO pod avOpérou &voudy Tiwa 
Kal pdvapedn mpoonkdpevor didacKaAlay, 
Clem. Rec. i. 70: see p. 66. This quo- 
tation suggests that &vouos was another 
of these hostile names which he is par- 
rying in 1 Cor. ix. 21, uù dv ŭvopos cod. 

GAxyGeiwv] probably referring to some 
warnings given during his second visit. 
See the Introduction, p. 30. Compare 
the proverb Ter. Andr. i. 1, 41, “ obse- 
quium amicos, veritas odium parit.” 

17. From speaking of the former in- 
terchange of affection between himself 
and his Galatian converts, he goes on 
to contrast their relations with the false 
teachers; “I once held the first place in 
your hearts. Now you look upon me 
as an enemy. Others have supplanted 
me. Only inquire into their aims. 
True, they pay court to you, but how 
hollow, how insincere is their interest 
in you! Their desire is to shut you out 
from Christ. Thus you will be driven 
to pay court to them.” 

Zrdotow] “they pay court to.” As 
(nAody would seem to have one and the 
same sense throughout this passage, its 
more ordinary meanings with the ac- 
cusative, as “to admire, emulate, envy,” 
must be discarded. It signifies rather 
“to busy oneself about, take interest in,” 
a sense which lies close to the original 
meaning of ¢jAos, if correctly derived 
from éw. See 2 Cor. xi. 2 (mre yap 
buts Ocot (Aw: so also Plut. Mor. p. 448 
E bd xpetas TÒ mp@tov emovta kal Cedod- 
av, toTepov ÕèÈ kal piAovow: 1 Cor. xii. 
81; xiv. 1, 39; Ezek. xxxix. 25. 

&AAS.| is connected not with (nrodow, 
but with où kaA@s : comp. Aesch. Eum. 
458 &p6:@ obtos où kKaA@s, moda és 
olkov, GAAG vw keawóppwv euh wATnp 


KATÉKTO. 
éxkAcioar pas] “to exclude, to debar 


you.” If it is asked “ from what ?” the 


18 kaħòv dé SyrodcOat év KaXG mávrorTe, Kab 


reply is to be sought in the tendency of 
the false teaching. By insisting on cer- 
emonial observances, they were in fact 
shutting out the Galatians from Christ. 
The idea is the same as in v. 4 katrnpyh- 
Onte ard TOU Xpiotov, Tis xXdpitos èteré- 
cate. The reading jas, though it gives 
a good sense, is almost destitute of 
authority. 

tva aùroùs {ndotre] “that, having no 
refuge elsewhere, you may pay court to 
them.” For the present indicative after 
ta comp. 1 Cor. iv. 6, va wh pvotoiade : 
a usage quite unclassical, but often found 
in later writers ; see Winer, § xli. p. 289. 
The future indicative with fva is com- 
paratively common, as, e.g. ii. 4. The 
attempt to give fva with the indicative a 
local sense (quo in statu) as opposed to 

a final (e.g. Fritzsche on Matt. p. 836 
sqq-), may mislead, as seeming to as- 
sume that there is an essential difference 
between the local and the final va. The 
final sense is derived from the local, the 
relation of cause and effect in all lan- 
guages being expressed by words origi- 
nally denoting relations in space. Thus 
the difference of meaning between fva 
moire and iva morte is not in the ad- 
verb, which is of constant value, but in 
the moods. 

tndodre Sè ta Kpelrtw Xaplopara is 
interpolated here in many copies from 
1 Cor. xii. 31; comp. iii. 1, note. 

18. kahdv 8 fndotoOar x.7.A.] The 
number of possible explanations is 
limited by two considerations: (1) That 
(mAoby must have the same sense as in 
the preceding verse, a paranomasia, 
though frequent in St. Paul, being out 
of place here; (2) That (eAotc@a: must 
be passive, and not middle; a transitive 
sense of (nAodc@au, even if it were sup- 
ported by usage elsewhere, being inex- 
plicable here in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the active (jAodv. 
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Eù ovoy èv TO Tapeival pe Tpos wpuas, ?rexvia pov, ods mauUY 
edivo péxpis ob poppoli Xpioròs èv tpiv: edov dé wapeivar 


19. Tékav pov. 


With these limitations only two in- 
terpretations present themselves, which 
deserve to be considered. First; “Ido 
not grudge the court which is paid to 
you. I do not desire a monopoly of 
serving you. It is well that in my ab- 
sence your interests should be looked 
after by others. Only let them do it in 
an honorable cause.” Secondly; “I do 
not complain that they desire your at- 
tentions, or you theirs. These things 
are good in themselves. I myself am 
not insensible to such attachments. I 
remember how warm were your feelings 
towards me when I was with you. I 
would they had not grown cold in my 
absence.” The difference between the 
two consists mainly in the turn given 
to uh uóvov èv. TẸ Tapeivai we. The 
objection to the latter sense is that it 
supplies too much. But this abrupt and 
fragmentary mode of expression is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul when he is deeply 
moved; and this interpretation suits 
the general context so much better — 
especially the tender appeal which im- 
mediately follows, “ my little children ” 
— that it is to be preferred to the other. 

The reading (nAotobe, found in the 
two best MSS., is in itself but another 
way of writing the infinitive (nAotc@a, 
the sounds e and a being the same. It 
was, however, liable to be mistaken for 
an imperative, and is so translated in 
the Vulgate. 

19. This verse should be taken with 
the preceding, and the punctuation reg- 
ulated accordingly. It is difficult to 
explain òé, ver. 20, if rexvia pov be 
made the beginning of a new sentence. 
The connection of thought seems to be 
as follows: “I have a right to ask for 
constancy in your affections. I have a 
greater claim on you than these new 
teachers. They speak but as strangers 
to strangers; I as a mother to her 
children with whom she has travailed.” 


&X prs ov. 


Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 14, “ Though ye have 
ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet have 
ye not many fathers.” 

tekvíia pov] “my little children,” a 
mode of address common in St. John, 
but not found elsewhere in St. Paul. 
This, however, is no argument for the 
reading téxva in preference to texvia, 
for St. Paul does not elsewhere use the 
vocatives téxva, Tékvov, except in Eph. 
vi. 1, Col. iii. 20, where he could not 
possibly have had rexvia, and in 1 Tim. 
i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 1, where texvfoy would 
have been inappropriate. Here the di- 
minutive, expressing both the tender- 
ness of the apostle and the feebleness of 
his converts, is more forcible. It isa 
term at once of affection andrebuke. The 
reading téxva, however, is very highly 
supported, and may perhaps be correct. 

Tad dive] “I travailed with you 
once in bringing you to Christ. By 
your relapse you have renewed a mother’s 
pangs in me.” There is no allusion 
here, as some have thought, to the new 
birth in the Spirit (waAtyyeveoia) as 
opposed to the old birth in the flesh. 

poppoby év tpiv] i.e. “until you have 
taken the form of Christ,’ as the em- 
bryo developes into the child. Com- 
pare the similar expression of “ growing 
up into the full stature of Christ,” Eph. 
iv. 13. The words poppwf èv tuiy have 
been otherwise explained as a different 
application of the former metaphor, the 
apostle’s converts being put no longer 
in the place of the child, but of the 
mother. Such inversions of a metaphor 
are characteristic of St. Paul (see the 
notes on 1 Thess. ii. 7; v. 4), but here 
the explanation is improbable. St. 
Paul would have shrunk instinctively 
from describing the relation of Christ 
to the believer by that of the unborn 
child to its mother, thereby suggesting, 
however indirectly, the idea of subor- 
dination. 


Cuar. IV. 19-22.] 
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A 3 LA \ lal e t) A > 
mpòs wpas apts Kal adar Thy hovnv pov, OTL aTopovpar èv 


viv. 


[A > z 
21 A éyeré pot, oi UO vópov OédovTes elvat, TOV VOMOV OVK AKOUETE ; 
Z \ e 3 \ z AS 3 er > A 
Zyéypartaı yap OTe APpaàp dvo vioùs ësyev, éva èk THs mat- 


For an elaborate application of the 
metaphor in the text, see the epistle of 
the churches of Vienne and Lyons, 
Euseb. v. 1, §§ 40, 41, especially the 
words of mAcious aveuntpovyTo kal 
dvexvickovTo K.T.À. 

20. 78cAov È «.t.A.] but, speaking of 
my presence, Z would I had been present 
with you now.” The õé catches up the 
passing thought of mapetva: (ver. 18) 
before it escapes; comp. 1 Cor. i. 16, 
Bartira òè kal Toy Stepava oikov. The 
connection of this clause with the pre- 
vious mapeva: requires that the sentence 
should be continuous, and that there 
should be no full stop after mpbs tuas 
(ver. 18); see the note on ver. 19. All 
other explanations seem harsh. Aé has 
been connected, for instance, with the 
vocative, but there is here no abrupt 
transition from one person to another, 
which alone would justify such an ex- 
pression as Texvia mov, 7OeAov dé. 

H8cdov, as nixdunv, Rom. ix. 3; èßov- 
Aduny, Acts xxv. 22. The thing is 
spoken of in itself, prior to and inde- 
pendently of any conditions which might 
affect its possibility; see Winer, § xli. 
283, and Fritzsche on Rom. ii. p. 245. 

daz] see the note on i. 9. 

GhrdEat tiv pwvýv pov] not “to 
modify my language from time to time 
as occasion demands,” for this is more 
than the phrase will bear, but “to 
change my present tone.” The change 
meant is surely from severity to gentle- 
ness, and not from less to greater se- 
verity, as it has often been taken. His 
anxiety to mitigate the effects of his 
written rebuke has an exact parallel in 
his dealings with the Corinthian of- 
fender ; see esp. 2 Cor. ii. 5 sqq. 

Gropodpat èv piv] “I am perplexed 
about you, I am at a loss how to deal 


with you”; comp. 2 Cor. vii. 16, @ap5a 
ev buiv. The idea of inward questioning 
is expressed more strongly by &mopero but 
than by aropety. Itis probably a middle 
rather than a passive; though àmopeîv 
is found as a transitive verb in Clem. 
Hom. i. 11, amopety adtdy meipouevor ds 
BapBapév twa datmoyayra, if the text be 
not corrupt. 

21. of mò vépov k.t.X.], “ye, who 
would be subject to law,” who must needs 
submit to bondage in some way or 
other.” Observe here again the dis- 
tinction between vduos and ó vóuos, and 
see the notes on ii. 19; iv. 4, 5. 

Tov vopov] “the law,” when referring 
to the written word, either comprises 
the whole of the Old Testament writ- 
ings (e.g. Rom. iii. 19), or is restricted 
to the Pentateuch (e.g. Rom. iii. 21; 
Luke xxiv. 44). 

ovK GKovere] “will ye not listen to?” 
Matt. x. 14; xiii. 13; Luke xvi. 29. 
The other interpretation, “Is not the 
law constantly read to you?” (comp. 
Acts xv. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 14), is less 
probable, because less simple. The 
various reading avaywdéokete, which has 
respectable authority, is evidently a 
gloss on this latter sense assigned to 
the word. 

yéypamrat] “it is stated in the Scrip- 
tures,” introducing a general reference, 
and not a direct quotation ; as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 45. See Gen. xvi. xxi. 

TAS TadicKkys] “the bondmaid”’ ; 
comp. Gen. xvi. 1, jv òè aùr matdlonn 
Aiyurtia, 7 bvoua “Ayap. The word 
seems to have exclusively the sense of a 
servant in the New Testament and later 
Greek; not so in classical writers. See 
Lobeck on Phryn. p. 239, maidionn: 
TovUTO em) THs Oepamaivns oi viv T1Oéacw,, 
of © apxaivi èrl ris veavidos. 
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iorns Kai éva èk tis edevOépas. Badr 6 [per] èx THs madionys 
Kata capKa yeyevnTat, 6 Sé ék Ths EdevOépas dia THs emayyehias. 


Aärwá eoTW addnyopovmeva. 


23. ddAd] “but,” i.e. although sons 
of the same father. The opposition 
implied in aAAd is illustrated by Rom. 
ix. 7, où örı cioly omépua *ABpadu, 
mavres Téxva, and ix. 10, é& Evds Koirhy 
ëxovoa. 

Kata odapKa] i.e. “in the common 
course of nature.” In some sense Ish- 
mael was also a child of promise (Gen. 
xvi. 10); but in his case the course of 
nature was not suspended, as the prom- 
ise was made after his conception. It 
must be remembered, however, that in 
his choice of words here, St. Paul re- 
gards not only the original history, but 
the typical application, the Jews being 
the children of Abraham after the 
flesh, the Christians his children by the 
promise. 

yeyévyntar| the perfect, “is recorded 
as born,” “is born, as we read.” 

24. rwa] “now all these things” ; not 
simply & “which particular things,” but 
Gtwa “which class of things”: comp. 
Col. ii. 23, &rivd eorw Adyov pev 
čxovTta coplas, i.e. precepts of this sort. 

GAAnyopotpeva] The word has two 
senses: (1) “ To speak in an allegory,” 
e.g. Joseph. Ant. prooem. 4, Tà wey alvit- 
Tomevou Tov vomobeTov dekt@s TA He GAANYO- 
pooytos x.7.A.; (2) “ To treat or interpret 
as an allegory,” e.g. Philo de vit. cont. 
§ 3, ii. p. 475 M, evtuyxdvovtes yap Tots 
icpois ypduuası pidocopodar Thy marpioy 
dirocopiay adAnyopotvtes, émetd) ovp- 
Boda Tà Tis fnTÂs Epunvelas voulCover 
gioews amoxexpyuuerns èv bmovolas Òn- 
Aouuevns; Clem. Hom. vi. 18, 20: comp. 
Plut. Op. Mor. p. 363 D, éamep “EAAnves 
Kpdvov adAnyopotor toy Xpédvoy x.7.d. 
It is possible that St. Paul uses the 
word in this latter sense, referring to 
some recognized mode of interpretation. 
Comp. the note on ovvoroixet, ver. 25, 
and see the remarks p. 268. 

St. Paul uses &dAnyopia here much in 


Q / > / A 
aûraı yap elow Svo dalka, 


the same sense as he uses rúros 1 Cor. 
x. 11, tadra è Tvmıkâs ovvéßawev, not 
denying the historical truth of the 
narrative, but superposing a secondary 
meaning. By a stricter definition àA- 
Anyopia and rúros were distinguished as 
denoting, the former a fictitious, the 
latter a true, narrative. See the defini- 
tion of &éAAnyopia Heracl. Alleg. Hom. 5, 
6 &AAa pev ayopedwy tpdmos Erepa St av 
Aéyet onualywy. Hence the jealousy of 
the Antiochene fathers (Chrysostom, 
Severianus, Theod. Mops.) in explain- 
ing that St. Paul uses the word kara- 
xpnotix@s here, and does not’ deny the 
historical truth of the narrative. 

The author of the Clem. Hom. (ii. 
22) indirectly attacks this allegory: see 
the Introduction, p. 66. 

arar yap K.T.A.| “for these women 
are (represent) two covenants.”  Eioty, 
“are,” not actually, but mystically or 
typically; Matt. xiii. 39; xxvi. 26-28; 
1 Cor. x. 4., The article before vo 
must be omitted. 

pia pév] “one of them, which was 
given from Mount Sinai, bearing children 
unto bondage.’ The true antithesis 
would have been érépa dé, but it melts 
away in the general fusion of the sen- 
tence, vy. 25, 26. For yevyéca used of 
a mother, see Luke i. 13: it occurs so in 
Xen. de Rep. Lac. i. 3, and occasionally 
elsewhere, especially in later writers. 

itis] “inasmuch as she.” % would 
simply declare the fact; #7:s places it in 
dependence on the context. 

25. Tò yap Dwa «.t.d.] “for Sinai 
is a mountain in Arabia,” i.e. in the land 
of bondsmen, themselves descended from 
Hagar. The stress lies on èv TÑ ’ApaBia, 
not on dpos, which is unemphatic. Per- 
haps the order is against taking the 
words, “ Mount Sinai is in Arabia” ; 
though this would yield a better sense. 
The Arabians are called “sons of Ha- 
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/ ipl NA PEE ey Xâ OON a e ETA > 
pia KEV amo Opous Wa, ELS OOVAELAV YEVYWOA, TLS EOTLY yap 


rò yap Suwa öpos stiv év tH ApaPia: cvvatovyet è TH vodv 


“Iepovoanip, Sovrcver yap petrà TOV Tékvæv adThs: ù) dé vw 


gar, Baruch iii. 23: see Ewald, Gesch. 
des V. Isr. i. p. 418. St. Paul’s lan- 
guage here is further illustrated by the 
prominence given to Hagar in the 
national legends of the Arabs, where 
she is represented as the lawful wife of 
Abraham ; see d’Herbelot, Bibl. Or. s.v. 
Hagiar. The word is preserved also in 
the name of several Arab tribes, e.g. 
the Hagarenes or Hagarites of the Old 
Testament (Ps. Ixxxiii. 7, 5°37, ‘Aya- 
pnvot; and 1 Chron. v. 19; DNA, 
*Ayapaior, comp. ver. 10), and the ’Aypato 
of heathen writers (Eratosth. ap. Strab. 
xvi. p. 767), if these be not the same. 
A place on the Persian Gulf is still so 
called. It is to the Sinaitic peninsula 
apparently that Hagar flees (Gen. xvi. 
7, 14), and possibly some portion of it 
may have borne her name in St. Paul’s 
time ; see below, p. 367. 

The clause Tò yap Sw@ k.7.A is paren- 
thetical, and the nominative to cuvartoat- 
et is pla diabjKn. 

For the various readings in this pas- 
sage, and for different interpretations of 
the word “Hagar,” see the detached 
notes, p. 361 sqq. 

cuvetoiXe] “answers to” ; literally, 
“ belongs to the same row or column 
with.” In military language ovotoxia 
denotes a file, as cuGuyia does a rank of 
soldiers: comp. Polyb. x. 21, 7. The 
use of this word here is best illustrated 
by the Pythagorean ocuatoxia of op- 
posing principles (Arist. Eth. N. i. 6, 
Metaph. i. 5), which stood thus : 


Good, Bad, 
Finite, Infinite, 
One, Many, 
Permanent, Changing, 
etc. etc. 


Similar also were the ovotoixia of 
grammarians, who so arranged the let- 
ters of the alphabet according to the 
organs of speech (comp. Athen. xi. p. 


501 B), or the words derived from the 

same root according to the ending (Arist. 

Rhet.i. 7; Top.ii.9). The allegory in 

the text then may be represented by 
4 

ovoToxiat thus : 


Hagar, the bond- 
woman. 
Ishmael, the child 
after the flesh. 
The old covenant. 
The earthly Jerusa- 
lem. 
ete. 


Sarah, the free- 
woman. 
Isaac, the child of 
promise. 
The new covenant. 
The heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 
ete. 


The old covenant is thus súsrtorgos with 
the earthly Jerusalem, but dyvricroryos 
to the heavenly. It is not improbable 
that St. Paul is alluding to some mode 
of representation common with Jewish 
teachers to exhibit this and similar 
allegories. Strangely enough the fa- 
thers, with but few exceptions, translate 
auvatoixet “borders upon,” “is contigu- 
ous to,” which is scarcely true even in 
the most forced sense of contiguity. 

tq viv ‘lepoveadyp] The metropolis 
of the Jews is taken to represent the 
whole race. 

Sovdever yap K.T.À.] “is in spiritual 
bondage with her children,” just as Hagar 
was in social bondage with her child 
Ishmael. For tay téxvwy aùris, see 
Matt. xxiii. 37. 

26. 4 &vw “Icepovoaiñu] St. Paul here 
uses an expression familiar to rabbini- 
cal teachers, but detaches it from those 
sensuous and material conceptions with 
which they invested it. See the treatise 
de Hieros. coelest. in Schéttgen’s Hor. 
Hebr. i. p. 1205. With them it is an 
actual city, the exact counterpart of the 
earthly Jerusalem in its topography and 
its furniture: with him it is a symbol 
or image, representing that spiritual 
city of which the Christian is even now 
a denizen (Phil. iii. 20). Comp. Heb. 
xii. 22 ‘IepovoaAnhu èrovpavios, Rey. iii. 
12; xxi. 2 kav ‘IepovoaAju : comp. 
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“Tepovoadijp édevOépa otiw, Aris éotiv untnp hav. ™ yéypartas 


/ 3 / 8 pop e > 1 cn uN 
yap evdpavOnts oTeîpa ù où TiKTOUGG, pìEov Kab 


, e z 3 1 er \ N Z a 
Bonoov ý ovK @Slvovca, ÖTL TONNA TA TÉKVA THS 


Clem. Rec. i. 51. The contrast between 
the two scenes, as they appeared to the 
eye, would enhance, if it did not suggest, 
the imagery of St. Paul here. On the 
one hand, Mount Sion, of old the joy of 
the whole earth, now more beautiful 
than ever in the fresh glories of the 
Herodian renaissance, glittering in gold 
and marble (Joseph. Gell. Jud. v. 5, 6) ; 
on the other, Sinai with its rugged peaks 
and barren sides, bleak and desolate, 
the oppressive power of which the apos- 
tle himself had felt during his sojourn 
there (see p.309)—these scenes fitly 
represented the contrast between the 
glorious hopes of the new covenant and 
the blank despair of the old. Comp. 
Heb. xii. 18-22. 

The apostle instinctively prefers the 
Hebrew form ‘IepovoaAyjm here for the 
typical city, as elsewhere in this epistle 
(i. 17, 18; ii. 1) he employs the Grae- 
cised form ‘IepoodAvua for the actual 
city. “‘Iepovcadju est appellatio He- 
braica, originaria et sanctior: ‘Iepood- 
Avua, deinceps obvia, Graeca, magis 
politica,” says Bengel on Rev. xxi. 2, 
accounting for the usage of St. John 
(“in evangelio ‘IleposóAvua, in apocalypsi 
‘lepovoaAyju’’), and referring to this pas- 
sage in illustration. In his other epis- 
tles St. Paul has always ‘lepovoadAyju; 
Rom, xv. 19,25, 26, 81; 1 Cor. xvi: 3: 

prne hedy] “ the mother of us Chris- 
tians.” St. Paul’s expression was bor- 
rowed and adapted by Polycarp § 3 Thv 
Dobeicay july miot ÑTis éotl wntnp 
mavtTwy nue@v. From a confusion of this 
loose quotation with the original text, 
the word maytwy was early interpolated 
in St. Paul; e.g. in Iren. (interp.) v. 
35,2. This at all events is not an im- 
probable account of the origin of the 
received reading mdvtwy judy ; or per- 
haps mavrwy crept in from Rom. iv. 16, 
bs €oTl TaThp TavTwY NuaY. 


27. St. Paul here illustrates the alle- 
gory by reference to a passage in Isaiah 
liv. 1. This passage in its context is a 
song of triumph anticipating the deliv- 
erance of God’s afflicted people Israel 
from a foreign yoke. Sion has been 
deserted by her Lord (xlix. 14), and is 
mourning in her widowhood: she will 
be restored to favor and become the 
mother of a large and prosperous peo- 
ple. The image of conjugal union, as 
representing the relation of Jehovah to 
his people, is drawn out at some length 
in the context, see esp. liv. 5, 6. In 
order, moreover, fully to understand St. 
Paul’s application here, it must be re- 
membered that in another part of the 
same prophecy (li. 2) God’s dealings 
with Abraham and Sarah are pointed 
to as a type of his dealings with their 
descendants. Accordingly Jewish writ- 
ers connected li. 2 with liv. 1; “ steri- 
litas Abrahae et Sarae figura fuit sterili- 
tatis Sion,” Zr Gibborim fol. 49, 2 quoted 
in Schöttgen. Here then Sarah = the 
chosen people = the church of Christ. 

yéypatrat yap] from the LXX, where 
some few texts add xal téprov after 
Bénoov with the Hebrew. It is quoted 
as St. Paul quotes it in Pseudo-Clem. 
Epist. ii. § 2, and Justin, Apol. i. c. 53, 
p- 88 c, and similarly applied. On the 
coincidence of Justin’s quotations with 
St. Paul’s, see p. 65, and the notes iii. 
10,. 13 ; comp. Semisch, Just. Mart. 
i. p. 258 sqq. (Eng. trans.). The Hebrew 
differs somewhat, as do the other Greek 
versions (see Jerome and Procopious in 
Is. l. ¢.). Tap links the quotation with 
AATHp jer. 

ToAKG Ta Téxva pahAov 4] for the 
usual Greek waAetova ğ, the Hebrew 
idiom (7 025), which has no compar- 
ative, being followed. 

Tis éXotons tov dvSpa] in St. Paul’s 
application, Hagar, who for a time pos- 
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BSucis dé, 


adedpol, Kata Ioaax érayyedtas téxva sté. PANN GoTrep TOTE 


X A £) A 
ó KaTa cápka yevvnleis edimKev TOV katà mvedpa, OUTS Kal võv. 


28. hues é — TÉkva ès pé. 


sessed the affection of Abraham, and 
conceived by him. She thus represents 
the Jewish people at one time enjoying 
the special favor of Jehovah. 

% oteipa] The barren one is not 
Gentile Christendom as opposed to Jew- 
ish, but the new dispensation as opposed 
to the old. At the same time the image 
of barrenness derives its force from the 
introduction of the Gentile element into 
the Christian church. Compare the 
metaphor of the @ypréAaos, Rom. xi. 17. 

28. tpets Sé] resuming the main 
subject, ver. 27 being in a manner 
parenthetical. 

kata *"Ioad«] See Rom. ix. 7-9. The 
Gentiles were sprung from one “as good 
as dead”: they had no claims of race 
or descent. Thus they were sons not 
kata odpka, but, like Isaac, è émayye- 
Alas. 


The reading jets ..... eopev, for 
DUETS»... eaTé, is very highly supported, 


but perhaps was a transcriber’s correc- 
tion to conform to ver. 26, 31. The 
direct appeal of duezs is more forcible, 
and the change of persons is character- 
istic of St. Paul; see the note ver. 7. 
29. €Siwxev Tov «.7.A.] The Hebrew 
text, Gen. xxi. 9, has simply ‘laugh- 
ing” (PMS2). This single word the 
LXX expands into ralfovra were *IouaK 
From this it may be 
conjectured that the verse originally 
ended [PNN M235] PRX (comp. 
Gen. xxxix. 14, 17), the words in brack- 
ets having dropped out owing to the 
homoeoteleuton. At all events the word 
seems to mean “ mocking, jeering ” ; 
“ Lusio illa illusio erat,” says Augus- 
tine pertinently (Serm. 3). The anger 
of Sarah taken in connection with the 
occasion, a festival in honor of the wean- 
ing of Isaac, seems to require it. Such 
also would appear to be the force of the 
rendering in the older Targum, 77772. 
Lew IA MIET 


TOU vioD aÙTÎS. 


On the other hand the Book of Jubilees 
paraphrases the passage, “ When Sarah 
saw that Ishmael was merry and danced, 
and that Abraham also rejoiced greatly 
thereat, she was jealous, ete.” (Ewald’s 
Jahrb. iii. p. 13). But beyond the text 
itself two circumstances must be taken 
into account as affecting St. Paul’s ap- 
plication of it: (1) This incident which 
is so lightly sketched in the original 
narrative had been drawn out in detail 
in later traditions, and thus a promi- 
nence was given to it, which would add 
force to the apostle’s allusion, without 
his endorsing these traditions himself. 
For the rabbinical accounts of Ishmael’s 
insolence to his brother, see Beer Leben 
Abrahams, pp. 49, 170. (2) The rela- 
tions between the two brothers were 
reproduced in their descendants. The 
aggressions of the Arab tribes (of the 
Hagarenes especially, see Ps. [xxxiii. 7; 
1 Chron. v. 10, 19) on the Israelites, 
were the antitype to Ishmael’s mockery 
of Isaac. Thus in Ishmael the apostle 
may have indirectly contemplated Ish- 
mael’s progeny ; and he would therefore 
be appealing to the national history of 
the Jews in saying “he that was born 
after the flesh persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit.” For the conflicts 
with the Arabs in the time of Hergd see 
esp. Joseph. Ant. xy. 5, 1. 

ott Kal viv] “So now the church 
of God is persecuted by the children 
after the flesh.” St. Paul’s persecu- 
tors were at first Jews, afterwards Ju- 
daizers; but both alike were “ born 
after the flesh,” for both alike claimed 
to inherit the covenant by the perform- 
ance of certain material carnal ordi- 
nances. 

30. 4 yoady| Gen. xxi. 10, taken 
from the LXX, which again is a close 
translation of the Hebrew. At the end 
of the quotation, however, St. Paul has 
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adrAa TL A€yes ) ypadyn; ExBare THY marðiornv Kal TOV 


viðv avTHS* OV yap p) KANpovomNGEL 6 Vids THS Tal 


Sickns perà ToD viod THs éXevOépas. F, adeAGol, ovK 


eopev TaidicKkns Tékva, AXA THs EhevOépas [V] 17H ErXevOepia Ñ 


iv. 31, v. 1. tis èdevÂépas. 


substituted tis madickns peta Tov viod 
Tis edevGepas for the LXX tis madionns 
TAVTNS HET TOD Viod pov "Ioadk, in order 
to adapt it to his own context and to 
save explanation. For instances of 
adapted quotations, which are frequent, 
see iii. 10 and Acts vii. 43. 

The words are spoken by Sarah to 
Abraham, but her demand is confirmed 
by the express command of God, Gen. 
xxi. 12, “ hearken unto her voice”; to 
which the later Targum adds, “ for she 
is a prophetess.” 

où pù KAnpovopyoe] “ shall in no wise 
inherit” ; comp. John viii. 35 6 dodA0s où 
péver èv TH oikia eis Toy aidvak.t.A. The 
law and the gospel cannot co-exist; the 
law must disappear before the gospel. 
It is scarcely possible to estimate the 
strength of conviction and depth of 
prophetic insight which this declaration 
implies. The apostle thus confidently 
sounds the death-knell of Judaism ata 
time when one half of Christendom clung 
to the Mosaic law with a jealous affec- 
tion little short of frenzy, and while the 
Judaic party seemed to be growing in 
influence, and was strong enough, even 
in the Gentile churches of his own 
founding, to undermine his influence 
and endanger his life. The truth which 
to us appears a truism must then have 
been regarded as a paradox. 

KAnpovounoe Should probably be read, 
not KAnpovounon, as being better sup- 
ported here and in the LXX; comp. 
Winer, § lvi. p. 528, and A. Buttman, 
p. 183. 

81. 8:6] “ wherefore,” as the inference 
from this allegorical lesson. The par- 
ticle is chosen rather with a view to the 
obligation involved in the statement, 
than to the statement itself; “wherefore 
let us remember that we are not sons of 


Th eAevOepia NUAS K.T.A. 


a bondwoman, let us not act as bond- 
slaves.” There are many variations of 
reading, but ð is probably correct. 
Some copies have juets Sé, others ueis 
ovv, others &pa or &pa ody, and one at 
least entirely omits the connecting par- 
ticle. The difficulty in 5.6 was evidently 
felt, but sufficient allowance was not 
made for St. Paul’s freedom in the em- 
ployment of connecting particles. 

où tmaidicxns GAAG k.T.à.] Observe 
the omission of the article before 
madiskns ; “not of any bondwoman ” 
whether Judaism or some form of hea- 
thenism, for there are many (see the 
note iv. 11), but of the freewoman, the 
lawful spouse, the church of Christ, 
which is one.” See oni. 10, àvêpærovs 
mew À 7 dv Oedv; 

V. 1. Tq eXevOepia Ú «.7.A.] If this 
reading be adopted (see the detached 
note. p. 371), the words are best taken 
with the preceding sentence. They 
may then be connected either (1) with 
TEKVG ETuev THs éAcuOepas, “ we are sons 
of the free, by virtue of the freedom 
which Christ has given us” ; or (2) with 
Tis éAevepas alone, ‘of her who is free 
with that freedom which Christ,” ete. 
The latter is perhaps the simpler con- 
struction. In either case 7H eAeuvdepia 
k.T-A. serves the purpose of an explan- 
atory note. 

If on the other hand we read 77 
eAevOepia tus Xpiatds jAcvOepwoer, the 
force of this detached sentence will be, 
“Did Christ liberate us that we might 
be slaves? no; but that we might be 
free.” Compare v.13 èm édXeubepla êrah- 
@nre, and especially John viii. 36 éeay 
ovv 6 vids duas eAevOepdon, bvTws deù- 
@epor €oecGe. The abruptness of the 
sentence, introduced without a connected 
particle, has a fair parallel in Ephes. 
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nuas Xpioròs nrevOépwoev. aTHKeTE OV Kal pi) TaAW Ķvyĝ 


dovrcias évéxyeoOe. 


ii. 5, xdpiti èste ceowopevar; but the 
dative, “with” or “in” or “for freedom,” 
is awkward, in whatever way it is taken; 
see A. Buttman, p. 155. 

ornkete] “stand firm, stand upright, 
do not bow your necks to the yoke of 
slavery’; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 15 &pa ovr, 
adeApol, oThkeTe k.T.A. The form otrhkw 
appears not to occur earlier than the 
New Testament, where with one excep- 


tion (Mark xi. 25) it is found only in 
St. Paul. 

máy] “again.” Having escaped 
from the slavery of heathenism, they 
would fain bow to the slavery of Juda- 
ism. Compare the similar expressions 
iv. 9 môs emiotpepeTe TaALY, TAaALY 
dvwbev Sovdcvew Ocdete. For the force 
of these expressions, see the Introduction, 
p- 36, and the note on iy. 11. 
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tkarnpyýðntTe ama Xpiotoð, oitiwes èv vowp duxatodabe, TS 


2. At this point St. Paul assumes a 
severer tone in condemning the observ- 
ance of the law. Itis not only a use- 
less imposition, a slavish burden; it is 
pernicious and fatal in itself. 

i<] so to be accented rather than idé. 
According to the ancient grammarians 
the pronunciation of common dialect 
was Ye, AdBe, of the Attic id¢, Aaßé. 
See Winer, § vi. p. 49. 

éy® Ilatdos] What is the exact force 
of this? Is it (1) An assertion of author- 
ity? “I Paul, who received a direct 
commission from Christ, who have done 
and suffered so much for the gospel and 
far you, who have so strong a claim 
on your hearing” ? Or is it rather (2) 
An indirect refutation of calumnies? “I 
Paul, who have myself preached cir- 
cumcision forsooth, who say smooth 
things to please men, who season my 
doctrine to the tastes of my hearers ” ? 
For the latter sense see 2 Cor. x. 1, 
where the words aitds 5€ éye TMataos 
are used in combating the contemptuous 
criticism of his enemies ; and compare 
his tone in i. 10 of this epistle : “do I 
now persuade men?” See also the notes 
on ii. 3; v. 11, and the Introduction, 
p. 34. For the former sense compare 
perhaps Eph. iii. 1. The two ideas are 
not incompatible; they are equally 
prominent elsewhere in this epistle, and 
may both have been present to St. 
Paul’s mind when he thus asserts Aim- 
self so strongly. 

mepurépvyode] “suffer yourselves to be 
circumcised” ; see the note on zrepireuvo- 
uévw, ver. 3. 

8. The argument is this: “ Circum- 
cision is the seal of the law.” He who 
willingly and deliberately undergoes 
circumcision, enters upon a compact to 
fulfil the law. To fulfil it therefore he 
is bound, and he cannot plead the grace 


of Christ ; for he has entered on another 
mode of justification.” 

papTupopar Sè máňiv) “Christ benefit 
you? nay, I protest again.” The ad- 
versative sense of é is to be explained 
by the idea of apedjoe. Tidàiw refers 
to the preceding Aéyw: “ I have said it, 
and I repeat it with protestation.” 

paptipopat] “I protest,” i.e. I assert 
as in the presence of witnesses. The 
word signifies properly “ to call to wit- 
ness,” and is never, except perhaps in 
very late Greek, equivalent to paptupa, 
“I bear witness.” See the notes on 
1 Thess. ii. 12. For the dative avépdéaw 
compare Acts xx. 26. This use of the 
dative is a remnant of the fuller con- 
struction waptipec@al Tivi tı (Judith vil. 
28, uaptupducba Suiy roy ovpavdy Kal Thy 
viv), the accusative being suppressed, 
and the verb used absolutely, without 
reference to the person of the wit- 
ness. 

mepirepvopévo] “who undergoes circum- 
cision,” as mepiréuvnobe, ver. 2, and of 
mepiteuvduevot, vi. 13 (the better read- 
ing). In all these cases the present 
tense is more appropriate than the past. 
It is not the fact of their having been cir- 
cumcised which St. Paul condemns (for 
this is indifferent in itself), but the fact 
of their allowing themselves to be circum- 
cised, being free agents. 

4. katnpynonre, erérare] Theaorists 
represent the consequences as instanta- 
neous: “ Ye are then and there shut out 
from Christ.” For similar instances 
see Jno. xv. 6, cay uh Tis ueivn èv euol, 
€BANOn Ew ós Tò KATua, Rev. x. 7; 
comp. Winer, § 40 p. 276. 

Katypynonre aad Xpirrod] a preg- 
nant expression for krarypyhênTe kat 
exwpicbnte ard Xpiotod, “ Ye are noth- 
ing as regards Christ; ve are entirely 
separate from him”; as Rom. vii. 2, 6; 
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comp. 2 Cor. xi. 3, p@aph Tà vohuarta 
uav amd TS awAdTyTOos, Col. ii. 20. 

oirives Sixaroðohe] “all ye who seek 
your justification,” 
yer. 3. 

e&eméoare] “are driven forth, are ban- 
ished with Hagar your mother”: see 
iv. 30, €xBare Thv madlonny. The words 
èkmimteiw and é«BdAAew are correlatives 
in this sense; e.g. Thucyd. vi. 4, md 
Baulwy kal Adwy “Idvey éexmintovaty 

.. Tous 5€ Sauious *Avakiras ‘Pnyivwv 

TUpavvos ov TOAA@ ÜoTepov exBarov 
«.7.A. For the form ééerécare see Lo- 
beck, Phryn. p. 274, Winer, § xiii. p. 86. 

5. hpets yap] “for we, who are in 
union with Christ, we who cling to the 
covenant of grace.” ydp introduces an 
argument from the opposite, as in iii. 10. 

tvevpati] “spiritually” or “by the 
Spirit.” It is almost always difficult, 
and sometimes, as here, impossible, to 
say when zvevua refers directly to the 
Holy Spirit, and when not. From the 
nature of the case, the one sense will 
run into the other; the spiritual in man, 
when rightly directed, being a mani- 
festation, an indwelling, of the Divine 
Spirit. 

é\wt3a] here used in a concrete sense, 
“ the thing hoped for” ; comp. Col. i. 5, 
Thv éAmiba Thy amoxemevny vuv; Tit. 


See on mepiTeuvopévw, 


li. 13, mpoodexduevor Thy pakaplay éAmiba ; 
Heb. vi. 18; and see the note on émay- 
yeAla, iii. 14. 

emer8X61.0a] “wait eagerly,” or per- 
haps “patiently” ; used especially in 
speaking of the future redemption ; 
comp. Rom. viii. 19, 23, 25; 1 Cor. i. 7; 
Phil."iii. 20. Compare the åró in àro- 
kapadoxia, and see a paper by C. F. A. 
Fritzsche in Fritzsch. Opusc. p. 156. 

6. yap] explaining the emphatic mvev- 
partı èk miatews, which has gone before: 
“ By the Spirit, for the dispositions of 


the flesh, such as circumcision or un- 
circumcision, are indifferent ; from faith, 
for faith working by love is all powerful 
in Christ Jesus.” 

St. Paul had before pronounced a 
direct and positive condemnation of 
circumcision. He here indirectly qual- 
ifies this condemnation. Circumcision 
is neither better nor worse than uncir- 
cumcision in itself (see especially 1 Cor. 
vii. 18-20; Gal. vi. 15). The false 
sentiment which attends it, the glorying 
in the flesh, makes the difference, and 
calls down the rebuke. 

miortis i KTA. | ‘In his stat totus 
Christianismus,” says Bengel. 

èvepyovpévy] “working ” ; the middle 
voice, according to the general usage 
of St. Paul. The Spirit of God or the 
spirit of evil, evepyet; the human agent 
or the human mind, évepyetra:; see the 
note on 1 Thess. ii. 13. On the other 
hand, evepyeio@a: is never passive in St. 
Paul (as it seems to be taken here by 
Tertullian, adv. Mare. v. 4, “dicendo 
per dilectionem perfici ”), and therefore 
this passage does not express the doc- 
trine of “ fides caritate formata.” 

These words ô? àydmns éevepyoumevn 
bridge over the gulf which seems to 
separate the language of St. Paul and 
St. James. Both assert a principle of 
practical energy, as opposed to a barren, 
inactive theory. 

Observe in these verses the connection 
between the triad of Christian graces. 
The same sequence — faith, love, hope 
— underlies St. Paul’s language here 
which appears on the surface in 1 Thess. 
i. 3; Col. i. 4,5. See the note on the 
former of these two passages. 

7-11. “ Ye were running a gallant 
race. Who has checked you in your 
mid-career? Whence this disloyalty to 
the truth? Be assured this change of 
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opinion comes not of God by whom ye 
are called. The deserters are only few 
in number? Yes, but the contagion 
will spread; for what says the proverb ? 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
Do not mistake me; I do not confound 
you with them; I confidently hope in 
Christ that you will be true to your 
principles. But the ringleader of this 
sedition — I care not who he is, or what 
rank he holds—shall bear a heavy 
chastisement. What, brethren? <A 
new charge is brought against me? I 
preach circumcision, forsooth? If so, 
why do they still persecute me? It is 
some mistake, surely! Nay, we shall 
work together henceforth; there is no 
difference between us now! I have 
ceased to preach the cross of Christ! 
The stumbling-block in the way of the 
gospel is removed!” 

érpéXere Karas] “ Ye were running 
bravely,” again a reference to St. Paul’s 
favorite metaphor of the stadium. See 
qe 1) (Cor ix. 24-27 > Phil. in. 14:5 
2E IV « 

évéxowev] a metaphor derived from 
military operations. The word signifies 
“to break up a road” (by destroying 
bridges, etc.) so as to render it impas- 
sable, and is therefore the opposite of 
mpokdmrewv, “to clear a way,” “to act as 
pioneer”; comp. Greg. Naz. Or. xiv. 31 
(i. p. 279 ed. Ben) ĝ xaxlas éyxomromevns 
Suvorabela Tay TovnpGy 7) apeTis óðororov- 
uévns evmabela tay BeAtidvwv. Hence it 
originally took a dative of the person, 
e.g. Polyb. xxiv. 1, 12; but the meta- 
phor being subsequently lost sight of, 
the dative was replaced by an accusa- 
tive, as always in the New Testament, 
e.g. Acts xxiv. 4; 1 Thess. ii. 18. Com- 
pare the passive, Rom. xv. 22; 1 Pet. 
iii. 7. See the note on 6ovodvtes, 
ver. 26. 

The testimony in favor of évéxower is 
overwhelming. Otherwise the received 
reading évéxoev suits the metaphor of 
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the stadium better; for avaxémtew “ to 
beat back” would apply to the fpaBdovxor 
(Thuc. v. 50) who kept the course: 
comp. Lucian, Mgr. § 35 (i. p. 77), 
etémimtoy te Kal avexortéunv; Polye. 
§ 5, avaxdmrecOat amd Ttv émibupiar. 
The word éyxérre seems to have given 
offence to transcribers. In 1 Thess. ii. 
18, as here, avaxdmrei stands as a vari- 
ous reading; in Acts xxiv. 4 and 1 Pet. 
iii. 7, éxxdarev. 

8. meopovy] with a faint reference 
to the preceding mef@ec@a; “ You have 
refused to obey the truth; you have ren- 
dered another obedience which is not of 
God.” meuovh (Ignat. Rom. 3; Justin, 
Apol. i. c. 53, p. 17 E; comp. tAncuorh, 
Col. ii. 23), like the English “ persua- 
sion,” may be either active or passive ; 
“the act of persuading,” referring to 
the false teachers ; or “the state of one 
persuaded,” referring to the Galatians 
themselves. The latter is perhaps sim- 
pler. 

Tod KadodyTos] i.e. God, as always in 
St. Paul; see Usteri, Paul. Lehrbegr. 
p. 269, and comp. i. 6,15. The present 
is preferred here to the aorist, because 
the stress is laid on the person rather 
than the act; see the note on 1 Thess v. 
24, and comp. Winer, § xlv. p. 353. 

9. This proverb is quoted also in 
1 Cor. v. 6. Compare Hosea vii. 4. 

Does it apply here (1) To the doc- 
trine? “If you begin by observing the 
law in a few points, you will end by 
selling yourselves wholly to it” (comp. 
v.3); or (2) To the persons? ‘‘Though 
the Judaizers may be but few now, the 
infection will spread to the whole body.” 
The latter is far more probable: for the 
prominent idea in the context is that of 
a small and compact body disturbing 
the peace of the church; and the meta- 
phor is thus applied also in 1 Cor. v. 7, 
where again it refers to the contagious 
example of a few evil-doers. 

The leaven in scripture is always a 
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symbol of evil, with the single excep- 
tion of the parable (Matt. xiii. 33 ; Luke 
xiii. 20, 21), as it is for the most part 
also in rabbinical writers; see Lightfoot 
on Matt. xvi. 6, and Schottgen on 1 Cor. 
v. 6. Heathen nations also regarded 
leaven as unholy. Plrtarch, Quaest. 
Rom. 109 (p. 289 £) in answer to the 
question why the Flamen Dialis was 
not allowed to touch leaven, explains it 
4 Coun kal yéyovev èk POopas ath kat 
p9eiper TÒ púpaua uryvuuevn. See Trench, 
On the Parables, p. 111. 

. For the expression (upoty 7d púpaua 
see Exod. ‘xii. 34. 

10. yó] emphatic, “Z, who know you 
so well, who remember your former 
zeal: iv. 14, 15. 

wérova| still dwelling on the same 
word, metdec@a, metouovh; see Winer, 
§ Ixviii. p. 636 sqq. 

eis pâs] “in regard to you”; see 
Winer, § xlix. p. 396: comp. 2 Cor. viii. 
22 memoiOjoe TOAAH TH cis Huas, 2 Cor. 
li. 3 memoiOws emt TAVTAS ÚLAS OTL K.T.A. 
2 Thess. iii. 4 meroiĝauev èv Kupte èp 
buds Ott x.7.A. As in the passage last 
cited, èv Kupiw here denotes not the 
object of the writer’s confidence, but 
the sphere in which it is exercised. 

ovdiv Edo ppovicere] “none other- 
wise minded,’ either (1) “than I bid 
you,” for though no direct command 
immediately precedes these words, there 
is one implied ; orgas seems more prob- 
able, (2) “ than ye were before this 
disorder broke out”; see étpéxeTe kadas, 
ver. 7. 

Tapacowy] “raises seditious, excites 
tumults among you,” the metaphor be- 
ing continued in avacrarotytes ver. 12. 
See the note on i. 7. 

Barrace] “shall bear as a burden: 
it shall press grievously on him: see 
Wain 2S Be 

Soris àv ý] i.e. “ whatever may be 


his position in the church, however he 
may vaunt his personal intercourse with 
the Lord.” See 2 Cor. x. 7. 

kpípa] On the accent of this word, 
which is «pia in classical writers, see 
Lobeck, Paral. p. 418, Fritzsche, Rom. 
i. p. 96, Lipsius, Gramm. unters. p. 40. 
Compare the note on otvAu, ii. 9. 

11. At this point the malicious charge 
of his enemies rises up before the apos- 
tle: “ Why you do the same thing 
yourself; you caused Timothy to be cir- 
cumcised.” To this he replies: “ What 
do J, who have incurred the deadly 
hatred of the Judaizers, who am exposed 
to continual persecution from them, do 
Í preach circumcision ?” 

étre kynpvoow| For an explanation of 
this ër, see the note i. 10. Perhaps, 
however, it should be explained rather 
by the form which the slander of his 
enemies would take: “ You still preach 
circumcision, though you have become 
a Christian; why should not we con- 
tinue to do the same?” 

vt éru| ‘The second ër: is probably 
argumentative, “this being the case,” 
as in Rom. iii. 7; ix. 19. 

dpa] “so it appears!” &pa introduces 
a false statement or inference also in 
T Cor v 10s exve A AS Se Cora 
17. It is here ironical: “So I have 
adopted their mode of justification ; I 
am silent about the cross of Christ? no 
one takes offence at my preaching now ; 
all goes on pleasantly enough!” ‘The 
otadpos here stands for the atoning death 
of Christ. The crucifixion of Messiah 
was in itself a stumbling-block to the 
Jews, but preached as the means of 
atonement, it became doubly so: comp. 
1 Cor. i. 23. 

oKdvdadov] almost confined, it would 
appear, to biblical and ecclesiastical 
Greek. ckavdadnOpov, however, is a 
classical word, e.g. Arist. Ach. 687, 
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12. After this abrupt digression St. 
Paul returns again to the false brethren: 
“Why do they stop at circumcision ? ” 
he asks indignantly, “ why do they not 
mutilate themselves, like your priests of 
Cybele?” The severity of the irony 
may be compared with 2 Cor. xi. 19, 
“Ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye your- 
selves are wise.” 

Circumcision under the law and to 
the Jews was the token of a covenant. 
To the Galatians under the gospel dis- 
pensation it had no such significance. 
It was merely a bodily mutilation, as 
such differing rather in degree than in 
kind from the terrible practices of the 
heathen priests. Compare Phil. iii. 2, 
3, BAewete Thy KatTaTouny: hues yap 
é€ouev ù Tepitoun, Where the same idea 
appears, clothed in similar language. 

déhedov] Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Cor. 
xi. 1, in both of which passages the 
irony is plain. In this construction 
with the indicative, which appears only 
in later writers, the original meaning 
of dpeAor is lost sight of, and it is treated 
as a mere particle; see Winer, § xli. 
p- 317; A Buttmann, § 139, 10, p. 185. 

émoxdéovTat| will not admit the ren- 
dering of the A.V., “ I would they were 
even cut off.” On the other hand the 
meaning given above is assigned to 
amoxdvoyra by all the Greek commen- 
tators, I believe, without exception (the 
Latin fathers, who read ‘‘ abscindantur ”’ 
in their text, had more latitude), and 
seems alone tenable. See for instance 
àmokekouuévos, Deut. xxiii. 1, and indeed 
amoxdmTegOar was the common term for 
this mutilation. If it seems strange 
that St. Paul should have alluded to 
such a practice at all, it must be remem- 
bered that as this was a recognized form 
of heathen self-devotion, it could not 
possibly be shunned in conversation, 
and must at times have been mentioned 


by a Christian preacher. For the jux- 
taposition of wepitéuvew and amoxdrrew,” 
see Dion Cassius, Ixxix. 11 (quoted by 
Bentley, Crit. Sacr. p. 48), and com- 
pare Diod. Sic. iii. 31. The remon- 
strance is doubly significant as addressed 
to Galatians, for Pessinus one of their 
chief towns was the home of the worship 
of Cybele, in honor of whom these muti- 
lations were practised: comp. Justin, 
Apol. i. p. 70 E, àmokómTovtal twes kal 
eis untépa cv Tà uuoThpia avadépover. 
See also Bardesanes, de Fato, § 20, in 
Cureton’s Spic. Syr. p. 32. Thus, by 
“glorying in the flesh” the Galatians 
were returning in a very marked way 
to the bondage of their former heathen- 
ism. See iv. 9; v.l. 

avacratovvres| stronger than Tapas- 
govtes : “ They not only incite you to 
sedition, but they overthrow the whole 
framework of your heavenly polity.” 
For avacratoiy, a word unknown to 
classical writers, who would use dva- 
ordrovs mowy instead, see Acts xvii. 6; 
xxi. 38. “ Well does he say évactaroby- 
tes,” remarks Chrysostom, “for aban- 
doning their country and their freedom 
and their kindred in heayen, they com- 
pelled them to seek a foreign and a 
strange land; banishing them from the 
heavenly Jerusalem and the free, and 
forcing them to wander about as cap- 
tives and aliens.” 

13. This is the justification of the 
indignant scorn poured on their of- 
fence: ‘They are defeating the very 
purpose of your calling: ye were called 
not for bondage, but for liberty.” 

èm édevSeple] For xadrciv él see 
1 Thess. iv. 7: comp. Ephes. ii. 10, and 
Winer, § xlviii. p. 394. 

pévov p%] Here he suddenly checks 
himself, to avoid misunderstanding ; 
“ Liberty, and not license.” It may be 
that here, as in the Corinthian church, 
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a party opposed to the Judaizers had 
shown a tendency to Antinomian ex- 
cess. At all events, such an outburst 
was ever to be dreaded in a body of 
converted heathens, whether as a protest 
against or a rebound from the strict 
formalism which the Judaic party sought 
to impose on the church; and in this 
case the passionate temperament of a 
Celtic people would increase the apostle’s 
uneasiness. Compare Rom. vi. 1 sqq. 
póvov pů K.T.À.] “only turn not your 
liberty.” Some MSS. supply éo7e, which 
is perhaps a retranslation from “detis ” 
of the Latin versions. For similar in- 
stances of ellipsis see the notes ii. 9, 10. 
The omission of the verb after the pro- 
hibitive u) is common in animated 
passages in classical writers: e.g. Arist. 
Ach, 345 GAAG wh uot mpdpacw. See 
the instances in Jelf’s Gramm. § 897. 
Comp. Matt. xxvi. 5 uh èv 7H opti. 

&hoppyv| The word is peculiar to 
St. Paul among the New Testament 
writers, occurring Rom. vii. 8, 11; 2 Cor. 
Vv. 12; xi. 12 (twice); 1 Tim. v. 14. 

Sia THs yarns Sovhedere] Both àyd- 
ms and SovAevere are emphatic. St. 
Paul’s meaning may be expressed by 
a paraphrase thus: “ You desire to be 
in bondage: I too recommend to you a 
bondage, the subservience of mutual /ove. 
Temper your liberty with this bondage, 
and it will not degenerate into license ” 
A similar contrast between true and 
false servitude appears in 1 Pet. ii. 16, 
as cActbepor kal uh ÓS emikdAumua exovTES 
Tis KaKias Thy eAcevGepiay GAA” ws Oeod 
odor. 

14. “Ye profess yourselves anxious 
to fulfil the law; I show you a simple 
and comprehensive way of fulfilling it.” 
See vi. 2. The idea of completeness is 
brought out by an accumulation of 
separate expressions, “the entire law,” 
“a single precept,” “is fulfilled already.” 
Lr. 37 


ó mâs vdopos] “the entire law.” The 
idea of totality is expressed more strongly 
by the exceptional position of the article, 
instead of the more usual order, mas 6 
vóuos; comp. 1 Tim. i. 16 tiv &racav 
parpoduulay, Plat. Gorg. p. 470 E èv TovT@ 
h mace evdamovia éoriv, Ignat. (2) Magn. 
1 thy maoay emnpeay. 

merihporai| “is summarily fulfilled” 
For the force of the perfect see Winer, 
§ xl. p. 272, A. Buttmann, p. 172. Ter- 
tuilian (adv. Mare. v. 4) hints that Mar- 
cion perverted the meaning of the tense 
to suit his purpose, “si sic vult intelligi 
adimpleta est, quasi jam non adimplenda.” 
The present mAnpodra in the received 
text enfeebles the sense.. The meaning 
of rAnpovy here is not “‘ to sum up, com- 
prehend,” but “to perform, complete,” 
as appears from the parallel passage, 
Rom. xiii. 8, 6 ayamay tov Erepov, vdmuov 
meTAhpwkev; so that èv ev) Adyw “in 
one maxim or precept,’ means “in the 
observance of one maxim or precept.” 

èv to| probably neuter, in apposition 
to the sentence ; comp. Rom. xiii. 9, 10. 
See above on iv. 25. 

toy wAynotov] In the original text 
(Levit. xix. 18) the word “neighbor” 
is apparently restricted to the Jewish 
people; “ Thou shalt not bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, 
but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” From the question of the lawyer 
(Luke x. 29) it may be inferred that the 
meaning of this term was a common 
theme for discussion. Our Lord extends 
and spiritualizes its meaning, and in this 
comprehensive sense, as applying to the 
universal brotherhood of men, St. Paul 
here uses it. See Tholuck, Bergpredigt, 
v. 43. 

ocavróv| The received text has éav- 
tov which some would retain, against 
the authority of the best MSS., on the 
ground that it was altered by scribes 
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ignorant of this usage of éavrod for the 
first and second persons. The case, 
however, with respect to the New Testa- 
ment seems to stand thus: that whereas 
(1) in the plural we always find éavréy 
etc., never huv av’Tay, buoy avTay etc., 
as mere reflexives, yet (2) in the singu- 
lar there is not one decisive instance of 
éavroð in the first or second persons; 
the authority of the best MSS. being 
mostly against it. See A. Buttmann, 
p. 99; and for the testimony of the 
MSS. in this text (Levit. xix. 18) as 
quoted in the N. T., Tischendorf on 
Rom. xiii. 9. 

15. Bdérere «.t.A.] A sort of paren- 
thetic warning; “ The contest will not 
end in a victory to either party, such as 
you craye. It will lead to the common 
extinction of both.” St. Paul returns 
to his main subject again in ver. 16. 
See the Introduction, p. 39, note 3. 

16-18. “This is my command. Walk 
by the rule of the Spirit. If you do so, 
you will not, you cannot, gratify the 
lusts of the flesh. Between the Spirit 
and the flesh there is not only no alli- 
ance; there is an interminable, deadly 
feud. (You feel these antagonistic forces 
working in you: you would fain follow 
the guidance of your conscience, and 
you are dragged back by an opposing 
power). And if you adopt the rule of 
the Spirit, you thereby renounce your 
allegiance to the law.” 

In this passage the Spirit is doubly 
contrasted; first, with the flesh, and 
secondly, with the law. The flesh and 
the law are closely allied; they both 
move in the same element, in the sphere 
of outward and material things. The 
law is not only no safeguard against the 
flesh, but rather provokes it; and he 
who would renounce the flesh must 
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renounce the law also. We have here 
germs of the ideas more fully developed 
in the Epistle to the Romans. 

16. wvevpatt] the dative of the rule 
or direction : see the notes v. 25; vi. 16. 

ov ph tehéonte] “ye shall in no wise 
fulfil” A strong form of the future, 
especially frequent in later Greek; see 
Lobeck, Phryn. p. 724. 

17. Tò è wvedpa] “but the Spirit 
Strives, fights against the flesh”? As 
émi@upety cannot apply to the Spirit, 
some other verb must be supplied in 
the second clause. Throughout this 
passage the mvedua is evidently the 
Divine Spirit ; for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided does not stand in 
direct antagonism to the flesh. See 
Miiller’s Doctrine of Sin, i. p. 354 sqq. 
(Engl. trans.) 

ratra Sé «.t.A.] A parenthetical 
clause, suggested by what has gone 
before, but not bearing on the main 
argument. It is an appeal to their own 
consciousness: “ Have you not evi- 
dence of these two opposing principles 
in your own hearts? How otherwise 
do you not always obey the dictates of 
your conscience ? ” 

tva] here seems to denote simply the 
result, whereas in classical writers it 
always expresses the purpose. For this 
late use of the word, see the note on 
1 Thess. v. 4. 

& àv O€Ante] The parallel passage, 
Rom. vii. 15, 16 determines the mean- 
ings of @éAewv here. It denotes the 
promptings of the conscience: “ video 
meliora proboque.” 

18. mvceúparı &yerbe] Comp. Rom. 
Vili. 14, ro: yap mveúuartı Ocod &yovTat. 

ovkéorté Tò vópov] “ You have escaped 
from the dominion of law.” See on ver. 
23. An anonymous writer in Cramer’s 
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Catena, p. 81 (where the words are 
wrongly assigned to Chrysostom) says, 
ov vouw TS amretdodvTs SovAOLS, MVEÚLATL 
de TG wyovTt Téxva Oco. For vóuos 
without the article, see the notes iii. 18; 
VeA Os 

19. “ Would you ascertain whether 
you are walking by the Spirit? Then 
apply the plain, practical test.” 

dria] “such as are,” not & “ which 
are”; the list not being exhaustive, but 
giving instances only. See on iv. 24. 

Though no systematic classification 
is to be looked for in the catalogue 
which follows, yet a partial and uncon- 
scious arrangement may perhaps be 
discerned. The sins here mentioned 
seem to fall into four classes: (1) Sen- 
sual passions, “ fornication, uncleanness, 
licentiousness ” ; (2) Unlawful dealings 
in things spiritual, ‘idolatry, witch- 
craft” ; (3) Violations of brotherly love, 
“enmities ..... murders” ; (4) Jntem- 
perate excesses, ‘drunkenness, revellings.” 
From early habit and constant associa- 
tion a Gentile church would be pecu- 
liarly exposed to sins of the first two 
classes. The third would be a probable 
consequence of their religious dissen- 
sions, inflaming the excitable tempera- 
ment of a Celtic people. The fourth 
seems to be thrown in to give a sort of 
completeness to the list, though not 
unfitly addressed to a nation whose 
Gallic descent perhaps disposed them 
too easily to these excesses; see the 
Introduction, p. 21. 

to2vela k.T.À.] The same three words 
occur together in a different order, 
2 Cor. xii. 21. The order here is per- 
haps the more natural: mopvefa, a special 
form of impurity; &kaĝapsia, uncleanness 
in whatever guise; àséàyeta, an open 
and reckless contempt of propriety. 

axabapo(a] Comp. Rom. i. 24. There 


is no sufficient ground for assigning to 
this word the sense “ covetousness ” ; 
see the note on 1 Thess. ii. 3. 

aoédyera| “ wantonness.” A man may 
be axaBapros and hide his sin; he does 
not become àgseàyhs until he shocks 
public decency. In classical Greek the 
word àséàyeia generally signifies inso- 
lence or violence towards another, as it 
is defined in Bekker’s Anecd. p. 451, h 
LET’ emnpeacuoed kal OpasúrnTos Bia. In 
the later language, in the New Testa- 
ment, for instance, the prominent idea 
is sensuality, according to the loose 
definition in Etym. Magn., éroudrns 
mpos macay hõovhv: comp. Polyb. xxxvii. 
2, TONA) ÕE Tis aoéAyeta Kal tepl Tas Cw- 
patıkàs émibuulas ai’t@ ouvetnodovdet. 
Thus it has much the same range of. 
meaning as tps. 

20. In spiritual things two sins are 
named : efdwAoAatpela, the open recog- 
nition of false gods ; and papuareta, the 
secret tampering with the powers of 
evil. 

dappaxela] not “ poisoning” here, 
but “ sorcery, witchcraft,” as its associa- 
tion with “ idolatry shows: comp. Rey. 
xxi. 8, pappakoîs kal cidwAoAdrpaus. On 
the different kinds of gapuareia, see 
especially Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 932, 933. 
Comp. Philo de Migr. Abr. p. 449 m, 
À ovx Spas Tovs émaoidovs kal papuarev- 
Tas ayTicopiaTevovTas TG Oelw Adyw: 
Quod det. pot. p. 198 M, Tods èv Aiyiatw 
TG ThuaTt copisTas oùs dapyakéas vo- 
pacer; Plato, Symp. p. 203 D, debs yóns 
kal dapuareds kal cogpiorhs. This is a 
common sense of gapuakeds, papuakeia 
in the LXX. It is a striking coinci- 
dence, if nothing more, that papuaretar 
were condemned by a very stringent 
canon of the council held at Ancyra the 
capital of Galatia (about A.D. 314) ; see 
Hefele, Concilieng. i. p. 209. For the 
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prevalence of yonreia in Asia Minor see 
Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. 31 (i. p.91); comp. 
2 Tim. iii. 13. 

20, 21. EX@par «.7.A.] A principle of 
order may be observed in the enumera- 
tion which follows: (1) @@pa:, a general 
expression opposed to àyárn, breaches 
of charity in feeling or in act; from 
this point onward the terms are in an 
ascending scale: (2), (3) čpıs “ strife,” 
not necessarily implying self-interest ; 
Gjdos “rivalry,” in which the idea of 
self-assertion is prominent; (4), (5) 8v- 
pot “ wraths,? a more passionate form 
of pis; épietar “factious cabals,” a 
stronger development of (jAos; (6), (7) 
hostility has reached the point where 
the contending parties separate; such 
separation is either temporary (d:xoorTa- 
cia “divisions” ) or permanent (aipéces 
“sects, heresies”). (8) @@dvo1, a grosser 
breach of charity than any hitherto 
mentioned, the wish to deprive another 
of what he has; (9) póvo, the extreme 
form which hatred can take, the depri- 
vation of life. 

The first four words, pis, GjAos, Ovuol, 
épieta, occur in the same order, 2 Cor. 
xii. 20; comp. Rom. xiii. 13. 

{ijdos] “emulation, rivalry,” not neces- 
sarily, like @@dvos, in a bad sense, and, 
in fact, with classical writers, it is gen- 
erally used otherwise. But, as it is the 
tendency of Christian teaching to exalt 
the gentler qualities, and to depress their 
opposites, (jAos falls in the scale of 
Christian ethics (see Clem. Rom. §§ 4-6), 
while, tamewdrns, for instance, rises. 

Bvpol] “ outbursts of wrath.” On 
évuds in its relation to épy7,-as the 
outward manifestation to the inward 
feeling, see Trench, N.T. Syn. 1st ser. 
§ xxxvii. The plural is frequent even 
in classical writers: see Lobeck on Soph. 
Aj. 716. 


exOpa, Epes. 


épBetar] “caballings.” Derived from 
čpıðos, the word signifies properly 
“working for hire”; hence it gets to 
mean “the canvassing of hired parti- 
zans” (Suidas, épideverbar Öuoróv eote 
TG SexaCecOau, kal yap h épibela elpnTar 
amd THs Tov pobot Sóosews), and hence 
more generally “ factiousness ” : comp. 
Arist. Polit. v. [viii.] 3, wetaBardrovar 
© af woditeta kal avev otdoews id Te 
Tas épibelas domep ev “Hpata: ef aipetav 
yàp 8a Toto èroinosav KAnpwrds, Ti 
Hpovvto Toùs épiPevowevous. Thus it has 
no connection with és, unless, indeed, 
both are to be referred ultimately to the 
same root, €pw, čpðw, as is maintained 
by Lobeck, Pathol. p. 365. Comp. 
Fritzsche, Rom. i. p. 143. For épideta 
following upon (jAos, see James iii. 14, 
el è CijAov mpdy exeTe Kal èpıðelav, and 
ib. ver. 16. 

aipéres] A more aggravated form 
of S:xooTaciat, when the divisions have 
developed into distinct and organized 
parties: comp. 1 Cor. xi. 18, àkoúvw 
oxXloparta èv vuv dmdpxew Kat wepos TL 
mates, Set yap kal aipéoeis ev dyiy 
elyat, and the remarks of Tertullian, de 
praescr. haer. § 5, thereon. 

21. pdvor] On the distinction of 
(4Ao0s the desire to be as well off as 
another, and @@évos the desire to de- 
prive another of what he has, see Aris- 
totle, Rhet. ii. 9,10, 11, who says, 8d rad 
émeikés éoti ó CjAos Kal émieka@y, Td ÕÈ 
POoveiy pañðàov ral patAwy. Compare 
Trench, NW. T. Syn. 1st ser. § xxvi., and 
to the references there given add Acsch. 
Agam. 939 ó © apOdvnrds y oùk èrinAos 
mére, and Thucyd. ii. 64. 

vor] is omitted by some editors with 
a few of the most ancient texts, as an 
interpolation from Rom. i. 29, where 
pOdovov pdvov occur together. The fact, 
however, of the same alliteration occur- 
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àyámn, xapá, elpyyn, pakpobupia, xpnotoTns, ayabwovvn, Tis- 


TiS, P TpaŭTns, eyKpatea. 


ing in another epistle written about the 
same time is rather in its favor, and the 
omission in some texts may be due to 
the carelessness of a copyist transcribing 
words so closely resembling each other. 
The reading must therefore remain 
doubtful. Comp. Eur. Troad. 763 p@dvou 
govov te. For the paronomasia see 
Winer, § Ixviii. p. 636. 

peOar, kapor] as Rom. xiii. 13; comp. 
Dion Cassius Ixy. 3 wéOat Te kal kôpot. 

& mpoňéyw «.t.A.] For the construc- 
tion comp. John viii. 54 òv buets Adyere 
Ott cds Huay cot. 

ampoctreyv| probably on the occasion 
of his second visit. Seei. 9; iv. 13, 16, 
and the Introduction p. 31. 

Bacidelav k.r.à.] Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
LOR XV D0:; 

22. ó 8 kaprós| The apostle had 
before mentioned the works of the flesh; 
he here speaks of the fruit of the spirit. 
This change of terms is significant. 
The flesh is a rank weed which produces 
no fruit properly so called; and St. 
Paul’s language here recalls the contrast 
of the fig and vine with the thorn and 
the thistle in the parable, Matt.vii.16, sqq. 

22, 23. The difficulty of classification 
in the list which follows is still greater 
than in the case of the works of the 
flesh. Nevertheless some sort of order 
may be observed. The catalogue falls 
into three groups of three each. The 
first of these comprises Christian habits 
of mind in their more general aspect, 
“love, joy, peace”; the second gives 
special qualities affecting a man’s inter- 
course with his neighbor, “long-suffer- 
ing, kindness, beneficence”’ ; while the 
third, again general in character, like 
the first, exhibits the principles which 
guide a Christian’s conduct, “honesty, 
gentleness, temperance.” 

ayiry «.7-A.] The fabric is built up, 
story upon story. Love is the founda- 


KATA TOV TOLOUTWY OÙK ETLY VOLOS. 


tion, joy the superstructure, peace the 
crown of all. 

paxpobunta «.7.A.] This triad is agai 
arranged in an ascending scale; warpo- 
Ovuia is passive, “ patient endurance 
under injuries inflicted by others ” : 
xpnorétes, neutral, “a kindly disposi- 
tion towards one’s neighbors,” not nec- 
essarily taking a practical form; dya- 
@wavvn, active, “ goodness, beneficence,” 
as an energetic principle. For the first 
two words compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4 7 
aydrn paxcpobupet xpnotevera. The sec- 
ond is distinguished from the third, as 
the 70s from the évépyeia ; xpnartórTns is 
potential aya@wotvn, ayabwotvni s ener- 
gizing xpynorétns. They might be trans- 
lated by “benignitas” and “bonitas ” 
respectively, as Jerome renders them 
here, or by “ benevolentia” and “ bene- 
ficentia.”” Other distinctions which have 
been given of these words are discussed 
in Trench’s N. T. Syn. 2d ser. § xiii. 

miors| seems not to be used here in 
its theological sense “belief in God.” 
Its position points rather to the passive 
meaning of faith, “trustworthiness, fidel- 
ity, honesty,” as in Matt. xxiii. 23; 
Tit. ii. 10; comp. Rom. iii. 3. See 
above, p. 344. Possibly, however, it 
may here signify “ trustfulness, reli- 
ance” in one’s dealings with others; 
comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 4 aydrn..... TaVTO, 
TLoT EVEL. 

23. mpaitys] “ meekness ” is joined 
with miotis (used apparently in the 
same sense as here) in Ecclus. xlv. 4 èv 
mloret Kal mpaiitnte abtod hylarev (sc. 
Mwicjv|. On the meaning of mpairns 
see Trench N. T. Syn. 1st ser. §§ xlii., 
xliii.; and on the varying forms mpdaos 
(-dtns), mpaiis (-Utns), Lobeck Phryn. 
p- 403; Lipsius Gram. unters. p. 7. 
The forms in v are the best supported 
in the New Testament: see A. Butt- 
mann, pp. 23, 24. 
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fe \ A >) / 
Tabnpacw Kal tais émuupiass. 


KATÀ TOV TowtTwy K.T.À.] “against 
such things.” Lay exists for the pur- 
pose of restraint, but in the works of 

athe Spirit there is nothing to restrain ; 
comp. 1 Tim. i. 9 cidas Todt, Öri ikal 
vóuos ov kerai, avduois 5 Kal ayuToTa- 
kToris x.T.A. Thus, then, the apostle sub- 
stantiates the proposition stated in ver. 
18, “ If ye are led by the Spirit ye are 
not under law.” 

24. of 8 rod Xpiotod “Incod] “now 
they that are of Christ Jesus.” Several 
of the Greek fathers strangely connected 
To Xpictov with thy capka, “ these 
persons have crucified the flesh of 
Christ,” explaining it in various ways; 
see e.g. Clem. Alex. Fragm. 1015 (Pot- 
ter). Origen, however, who so took it, 
seems not to have had 6€ in his text, 
and therefore made of a relative agreeing 
with tay Towúrwv, which he took as 
masculine. See Jerome’s note here. 

Ineo, which is struck out in the 
received text, ought probably to be re- 
tained. It is found in several of the 
oldest texts, and the omission in others 
is easily accounted for by the unusual 
order ó Xpictds “Incots. This order 
occurs also in Ephes. iii. 1 ; Col. il. 6, 
but in both passages with some varia- 
tion of reading. 

éoratswoav| “crucified.” The aorist 
is to be explained either (1) By refer- 
ence to the time of their becoming 
members of Christ in baptism, as Rom. 
vi. 6 6 madras huv &vOpwros cuve- 
otavpedy; or (2) As denoting that the 
change is complete and decisive, without 
reference to any distinct point of time; 
see the note on ver. 4, karnpynOnre. 

Trois mabhpacw i.7T.A.] “the affections 
and the lusts” : comp. Col. iii. 5; 1 Thess. 
iv. 5, and see Trench, N. T. Syn. 2d 
ser. § xxxvii. The two words are chiefly 
distinguished as presenting vice on its 
passive and its active side respectively. 
Comp. Joseph. [?] Macc. § 3. At the 


25 3 A J Z; 
el Comey TVEÚLATL, TVeÚaTL 


same time maéjuara perhaps retains 
something of the meaning which it has 
in Greek philosophy; and, if so, it is 
more comprehensive than émévula; see, 
for instance, Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 4 Aéyw 
de wan wey èmiðOvuiav dpyhy pdBov 
Opdoos K.T.A. 

25. “ You have crucified your old 
selves: you are dead to the flesh and 
you live to the Spirit. Therefore con- 
form your conduct to your new life.” 
See Gal. ii. 19, 20, and especially Rom. 
vi. 2-14, where the same thoughts are 
expanded. 

The “life to the Spirit,” of which the 
apostle here speaks, is an ideal rather 
than an actual life; it denotes a state 
which the Galatians were put in the way 
of attaining, rather than one which they’ 
had already attained. Otherwise the 
injunction “walk also by the Spirit” 
were superfluous. Comp. Col. iii. 1; 
Eph. iv. 30. This is always St. Paul’s 
way of speaking. Members of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood are in his language 
the “saints,” the “elect,” by virtue of 
their admission into the church. It re- 
mains for them to make their profession 
a reality. 

ei Lopev mvedpari] “if we live to the 
Spirit.’ The dative here is safest in- 
terpreted by the corresponding datives 
in the parallel passage, Rom. vi. 2, 10, 
TH Guaptia amobaveiv, ver. 11 vexpovs pev 
7H Guaptia (@vtas è TG Oecd: comp. also 
Rom. xiv. 6, 8, kuplo Çõuev, kuplw àTo- 
OvnoKxouey; 2 Cor. v. 15. 

Tvebpate Kal oroXópey] “let us also 
walk by the Spirit.” The dative with 
orotxeiv, mepinmarteiv, etc., marks the line 
or direction; as Polyb. xxviii. 5, 6, 
BovAduevot oroxely TH THS TvykAńTov 
mpodeca. Comp. Fritzsche, Rom. iii. 
p- 142, and A. Buttmann, p. 160. See 
above v. 16 (with the note), vi. 16. 

26. St. Paul works round again to 
the subject of ver. 15, and repeats his 
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Kal otoyapev. ~ wh ywopela Kevodofor, addjdous TpoKadov- 


pevor, GddjNovs POovovyTes. 


VI. ?Aderdol, àv kat mpodknuplh avOpwios ëv Tiwi Tapa- 


26. GAAHAotS POovovrtes. 


warning. It is clear that something 
had occurfed which alarmed him on 
this point. See the Introduction, p. 21. 

There is a gradation in the phrases 
used here. WVainglory provokes con- 
tention ; contention produces envy. 

yivopeba] not ĝuev. This vainglory- 
ing was a departure from their spiritual 
standard. 

Kevadofou] “vainglorious.” So revo- 
Sofia, Phil. ii. 3, and occasionally in 
Polybius and later writers. In Wisd. 
xiv. 4 xevodotia seems to mean rather 
“vain opinion,” “ folly.” 

tpoxahovpevor] ‘provoking, challenging 
to combat.” Both this word and @ovety 
are G@mat Aeyoueva in the New Testa- 
ment. In the LXX #@oveiy occurs once 
ouly, Tob. iv. 163 mporadctoOa never. 

arkAndouvs Oovoivres] I have ven- 
tured to place the accusative in the text 
rather than the dative, in deference to a 
few excellent authorities, though I am 
not aware of any other example of 
g0oveiy with an accusative of the person. 
It seems to be one out of many instances 
of the tendency of later Greek to pro- 
duce uniformity by substituting the 
more usual case of the object for the less 
usual; see the note on éyxdémrey ver. 7. 
Comp. also Heb. viii. 8 peupdpevos 
avtovs (the correct reading). So too 


ToAcuety takes an accusative, e.g. Ignat. 


Trall. 4. 

VI. 1-5. “ As brethren, I appeal to 
you. Actin a brotherly spirit. I have 
just charged you to shun vain-glory, to 
shun provocation and envy. I ask you 
now to do more than this. Iask you to 
be gentle even to those whose guilt is 
flagrant. Do any of you profess to be 
spiritually-minded? Then correct the 
offender in a spirit of tenderness. Cor- 
rect and reinstate him. Remember your 
own weakness ; reflect that you too may 


be tempted some day, and may stand in 
need of like forgiveness. Have sympa- 
thy one with another. Lend a ready 
hand in bearing your neighbor’s bur- 
dens. So doing you will fulfil the most 
perfect of all laws — the law of Christ. 
But if any one asserts his superiority, 
if any one exalts himself above others, 
he is nothing worth, he is a vain self- 
deceiver. Nay, rather let each man test 
his own work. If this stands the test, 
then his boast will be his own, it will 
not depend on comparison with others. 
Each of us has his own duties, his own 
responsibilities. Each of us must carry 
his own load.” 

1. &SeAgot] “ Brothers.” “A whole 
argument lies hidden under this one 
word,” says Bengel. See iii. 15; iv. 12, 
and especially vi. 18. 

The fervor and pathos of this appeal 
are perhaps to be explained by certain- 
circumstances which engaged St. Paul’s 
attention at this time. A grave offence 
had been committed in the church of 
Corinth. St. Paul had called upon the 
Corinthian brethren to punish the of- 
fender; and his appeal had been promptly 
and zealously responded to. He had 
even to protest against undue severity, 
to interpose for the pardon of the guilty 
one. The remembrance of this incident 
still fresh on his mind may be supposed 
to have dictated the injunction in the 
text. The striking resemblance in his 
tone here to 2 Cor. ii. 6-8, where he is 
speaking of the Corinthian offender, 
bears out this conjecture. See the In- 
troduction, p. 59. 

éav kai] see the note on i. 8. 

mpodrphOy] “be surprised, detected in 
the act of committing any sin,” so that 
his guilt is placed beyond a doubt. 
For this sense of mpoAauBavew, “ to take 
by surprise, to overpower before one can 
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Awv Ta Bapn BactakeTe, kat oVTwWS dvaTANP@ceETE TOY vó ov TOD 


2. ovtws avawAnpadoate. 


escape,” see Wisd. xvii. 16 mpoAnugée!s 
Thy ÕvodàvkTov euevey avaryKny; comp. 
KkaTreAnjupen, John viii. 4. The word 
cannot here mean “be betrayed into 
sin,” for neither will the preposition èv 
admit this meaning, nor is it well suited 
to the context. 

tpets oi mvevpatixot] St. Paul had 
once and again urged them to walk by 
the Spirit (v. 16. 25). This explains 
the form of address here: “Ye who 
have taken my lesson to heart, ye who 
would indeed be guided by the Spirit.” 
Their readiness to forgive would be a 
test of their spirituality of mind. It 
might indeed be supposed that the apos- 
tle was here addressing himself especially 
to the party of more liberal views, who 
had taken his side against the Judaizers, 
and in their opposition to ritualism were 
in danger of paying too little regard to 
the weaker brethren ; comp. Rom. xv. 1 
In this case there 
would be a slight shade of irony in zvev- 
patixol. The epistle, however, betrays 
no very distinct traces of the existence 
of such a party in the Galatian churches 
(see v. 13), and indeed the context here 
is far too gencral to apply to them alone. 
For of mvevuatixot, see 1 Cor. ii. 13, 15; 
iii. 1. 

Kataptiterc] “correct, restore.’ The 
idea of punishment is quite subordinate 
to that of amendment in xatapri¢ere, 
which on this account is preferred here 
to KoAd(ere or even vovlðereire, though 
the latter occurs in a similar passage, 
2 Thess. iii. 15 wh ós exOpdy iyyetobe GANG 
vovðereîre ws GdeApdv. On kataptiCey 
see the note 1 Thess. iii. 10. It is used 
especially as a surgical term, of setting 
a bone or joint; see the passages in 
Wetstein on Matt. iv. 21. 

èv mveúpartı tpavtyros| Comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 21 èv ayarn mveduati TE mpairytos. 


e A e '4 
peis oi Svvarot. 


Gentleness is a characteristic of true 
spirituality. By their conduct towards 
wrong-doers their claim to the title of 
mvevuatıkol would be tested. 

ckoróv| The transition from the 
plural to the singular gives the charge 
a direct personal application; ‘each 
one of you individually.” Compare the 
kal ot, and see the note on iv. 7. 

2. “ If you must needs impose burdens 
on yourselves, let them be the burdens 
of mutual sympathy. Ifyou must needs 
observe a law, let it be the law of Christ.” 
The apostle seems to have used both 
Bdapn and vóuov (the latter certainly), 
with a reference to the ritualistic ten- 
dencies of the Galatians; see above 
v.13, 14. For the idea of the burden of 
the Mosaic law compare especially Luke 
xi. 46 gopri€ere Toùs avOpdémous poptia 
dvoPdorakra, Acts xv. 10 émibeivar Guydy 
by obte of matépes huv ovTE ueis iaxv- 
canev Baotacat, ver. 28 undév mA€oy èr- 
Oecbat Suivy Bapos. For the “law of 
Christ,” always in contrast to the law 
of Moses, see 1 Cor, ix. 21 čvvopos Xpic- 
tov, Rom. iii. 27 8:& molov vduov; tay 
épywv; ovxl, GAAd Sia vduouv TicTews, 
viii. 2 6 vouos tod mvevuatos tis (wis 
k.T.A.; comp. James i. 25; ii. 12. 

GMAHrwv Tà Bapy «.7.A.] Comp. Matt. 
viii. 17; Rom. xv. 1, Tà doOevquata Tov 
aduvarwyv Bacrdcew ; Ignat. Polyc. 1, måv- 
‘ras Baotate ds oe 6 Kúpıos, and again 
mavtwy Tovs vocous Bdoraće; Epist. ad 
Diogn. § 10, oris Tò Tod wAnalov àva- 
déxeTat Bdpos. Here the position of 
é&AAHAwY is emphatic: ‘ These are the 
burdens I would have you bear — not 
the vexatious ritual of the law, but 
your neighbor’s errors and weaknesses, 
his sorrows and sufferings.” 

avamAnpdoere] “ye will rigorously 
Juljil,’ the idea of completeness being 
contained in the preposition. It is 
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difficult to decide here between the read- 
ings dvawAnpéoete and àvarànpóraTe, 
the external authority for either being 
nearly balanced. On the whole, the 
preference may perhaps be given to 
avamAnpwcere as having the versions for 
the most part in its favor; such testi- 
mony being in a case like the present 
less open to suspicion than any other. 
On the other hand, avarAnpécare makes 
excellent sense; the past tense, so far 
from being an objection, is its strongest 
recommendation ; for this tense marks 
the completeness of the act, and thus 
adds to the force of the preposition, 
“fulfil the law then and there.” See the 
passages in Winer, § xliii. p. 313. 

roð Xpicrod| is added in a manner 
mapa mpoodoriay: “the law not of 
Moses, but of Christ.” 

3. These words are connected with 
the first verse of the chapter, the second 
being an amplification of and inference 
from the first. 

el yap Soxet tis k.7.A.] Comp. Plat. 
Apol. p. 41 E, éav doxaot te evar pndev 
évres; Arrian, pict. ii. 24, doxn@v uév 
qıs elvat dv © ovdels; and for ovdey elvat, 
see 1 Cor. xiii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 11. 

pydiv dv] “being nothing,” i.e. “ see- 
ing that he is nothing,” not ‘if he is 
nothing” ; for the very fact of his think- 
ing highly of himself condemns him. 
“« His estimate,” says Chrysostom, “is 
a leading proof of his vileness.” In 


Christian morality self-esteem is vanity 


and vanity is nothingness. With the 
Christian it is “ not I, but the grace of 
God which is with me”; see 1 Cor. iii. 
MeV Oe QUO Oras: 

dpevarrara] deceives by his fancies.” 
comp. Tit. i. 10, paraordyat kal ppeva- 
More is implied by this word 
than by àrarĝv, for it brings out the 
idea of subjective fancies, and thus en- 
forces the previous ðoxe?. It was pos- 
sibly coined by St. Paul; for it seems 

Lr. 38 


TATAL. 


not to be found in any earlier writer, 
and at a later date occurs chiefly, if not 
solely, in ecclesiastical authors. 

4. tò Öè ëpyov avroð] “his own 
work ” ; ëpyov, emphatic by its position, 
stands in contrast to oxe? and ¢peva- 
mavg; and this contrast is enhanced by 
the addition of éavrov. 

Soxipatérw] “let him test, examine” ; 
see the notes on 1 Thess. ii. 4; v. 21. 

TÒ KavXnpal “his ground jor boast- 
ing”; kavxnua is the matter of catxnots; 
compare Rom. iii. 27 with iv. 2, and 
2 Cor. i. 12, 4 yap kavxnois juay airy 
éorly «.7.A. With i. 14, dts kaúxnua duav 
éome. 

els éavrov K.T.À.]| “in himself, and not 
by comparison with others.” “ Probitas 
in re, non in collatione,” says Castalio. 
For the preposition compare Eph. iii. 
16, KpatawOjva eis Toy rw GvOpwrov; 
Rom. iv. 20; xv. 2; xvi. 6, etc.: Winer, 
§ xlix. p. 397. 

Tov érepov| “his neighbor.” For the 
article compare. Rom. ii. 1; xiii. 8; 
Cori vin eax. 24290 

5. Having started from the precept 
“bear one another’s loads,” the apostle 
has worked round to an apparent con- 
tradictory statement, “each man must 
bear his own burden.” This expression 
of complementary truths under antago- 
nistic forms is characteristic of St. Paul. 
For instances of similar paradoxes of 
expression, see Phil. ii. 12, 13, “work 
out your own salvation, for it is God that 
worketh fn you,” or 2 Cor. xii. 10, 
“when I am weak, then I am strong.” 
Compare also his language in speaking 
of the law, Rom. vi., vii. 

tò tov dopriov| It is difficult to 
establish any precise distinction between 
popriov here and Bdpn, ver. 2. This 
much difference, however, there seems 
to be, that the latter suggests the idea 
of an adventitious and oppressive burden. 
which is not necessarily implied in the 
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former; so that Bdpy points to a load 
of which a man may fairly rid himself 
when occasion serves; gopriov to a load 
which he is expected to bear. Thus 
goptiov is a common term for a man’s 
pack, e.g. Xen. Mem. iii. 13, 6. Here 
it is perhaps an application of the 
common metaphor of Christian warfare, 
in which each soldier bears his own kit 
(ġopTiov), as each is supplied with his 
own provisions (é¢48:a, Clem. Rom. 2), 
and each receives his proper pay (évéva, 
1 Cor. ix. 7, Ignat. Pol. 6). The soldier 
of Christ sets out on his march, “ Non 
secus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
Injusto sub fasce viam cum carpit.” If 
50, Baora (ew TÒ tStoy poprttov refers rather 
to the discharge of the obligations them- 
selves than to the punishment undergone 
for their neglect. 

Bacracc| “is appointed to bear, 
must bear.” Each man has certain 
responsibilities imposed on him indi- 
vidually, which he cannot throw off. 
For the future tense see ii. 16; Winer, 
§ xl. p. 280. 

6. “I spoke of bearing one another’s 
burden’s. There is one special applica- 
tion I would make of this rule. Pro- 
vide for the temporal wants of your 
teachers in Christ.” Aé arrests a former 
topice before it passes out of sight; see 
the note iv. 20. Otherwise it might be 
taken as qualifying the clause which 
immediately precedes: “Each man must 
bear his own burden ; but this law does 
not exempt you from supporting your 
spiritual teachers.” Such a turn of the 
sentence, however, inasmuch as it is not 
obvious, might be expected to be marked 
in some more important way than by 
the very faint opposition implied by 8é. 

6. kowevelta| let him impart to,” lit- 
erally, “let him go shares with.” The 
word is properly intransitive, and equiv- 
. alent to Kowwyds elvai, “to be a partner 


with.” It may be construed with all 
three cases: (1) The genitive of the 
thing which is participated in; once 
only in the New Testament, Heb. ii. 14, 
kekowóvykev aluatos Kal capKes ; COMp. 
Prov. i. 11; 2 Macc. xiv. 25. In this 
case the verb may denote either the 
person who gives or the person who 
receives. (2) The accusative of the 
thing imparted, as Aesch. c. Ctes. p. 63, 
oi amodduevat kal KaTakoWwwvioavTes TH 
Tis TOAEwS ioxupd, a rare construction, 
not found perhaps with the simple verb, 
and due in the passage quoted to the 
preposition. (3) The dative, which is 
explained by the idea of partnership 
implied in xowwyds, and expresses the 
person or thing with which the other 
makes common cause. He who kowwvet 
in this case may be either the receiver, 
as Rom. xy. 27, rots mvevuartıkoîs avtay 
exowaynoay Ta Ovn, or the giver, as 
Rom. xii. 13, tats xpelas Tay aylov 
Here the latter is intended. 

KatTnXovpeves| “instructed.” The word 
in this sense is not peculiar to biblical 
Greck. kathxnots, ‘oral instruction,” 
occurs as early as Hippocrates, p. 28, 
25, kaTrnxhowos idiwréwy, and probably 
kaTnxetv “to instruct”? was in common 
use in the other dialects, though it 
would seem to have been banished from 
the Attic of the classical period. See 
the remarks on aréatodos, p. 99, note 1. 

èv Tac àyaĝois)] “in all good things.” 
The obligation of the hearers of the 
word to support the ministers of the 
word is again and again insisted upon 
by St. Paul, though he seldom asserted 
his own claims; see 1 Thess. ii. 6, 9; 
2 Cor. xi. 7 sgq.3) Ehil iv.) MOISIS 
1 Tim. v. 17, 18, and especially 1 Cor. 
ix. 11. The resemblance of language 
in this last passage leaves no doubt that 
St. Paul is here speaking of imparting 
temporal goods. The metaphor of sow- 
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ing and reaping both there and in the 
very close parallel, 2 Cor. ix. 6, has 
reference to liberality in almsgiving. 
The more general sense which has been 
assigned to this passage, “let the taught 
sympathize with the teacher in all good 
things,” is not recommended either by 
the context or by St. Paul’s language 
elsewhere. For ayaéois. ‘temporal bless- 
ings,” see Luke i. 53; xii. 18,19; xvi. 
25. Compare Barnabas § 19 kowwvjces 
Èv Taot TS TWANTLov Gov. 

7,8. “ What? you hold back? Nay, 
do not deceive yourselves. Your nig- 
gardliness will find you out. You can- 
not cheat God by your fair professions. 
You cannot mock him. According as 
you sow, thus will you reap. If you 
plant the seed of your own selfish desires, 
if you sow the field of the flesh, then 
when you gather in your harvest you 
will find the ears blighted and rotten. 
But if you sow the good ground of the 
spirit, you will of that good ground 
gather the golden grain of Life eternal.” 

7. où puxtyplterar| “is not mocked.” 
Muxtnpi¢ew, which is properly “ to turn 
up the nose at,” “to treat with con- 
tempt,” involves as a secondary mean- 
ing the idea of contradicting one’s 
language by one’s gesture or look, and 
so implies an outward avowal of respect 
neutralized by an indirect expression of 
contempt. In other words it conveys 
the idea of irony, whether this irony be 
dissembled or not. Thus puuerhp is fre- 
quently connected with eipwyeia, as in 
Lucian Prom. c. 1; compare Pollux ii. 
78, kal Toy Elpwyd Tives UKTI pa KaAovot. 
In writers on rhetoric puatnpiouds is 
ordinarily treated as a species of eipwveta; 
see for instance four different treatises 
on “tropes” in the Rhet. Graec. iii. pp. 
205, 213, 235, 254 (ed. Spengel). Sim- 
ilarly Quintilian, viii. 6, 59, well defines 
it, ‘‘dissimulatus quidam sed non latens 


risus.” Such is the force of wuxrnpi¢erat 
in this passage: “you cannot with im- 
punity turn your professions to contempt, 
you cannot with God indulge in a pos- 
tica sanna.” 

ö yap édv K.T.À.] A common proverb 
not only in the Bible (Job. iv. 8), but 
elsewhere; e.g. Cic. de Orat. ii. 65 “ut 
sementem feceris, ita metes,” and Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 3 où 5€ Tarta aicxpes mev Eome- 
pas KaKa@s St èhépıoas. It occurs in 2 Cor. 
ix. 6, in reference to the contributions 
for the poor brethren of Judea. To this 
object the Galatians also had been asked 
to contribute (1 Cor. xvi. 1). We may 
therefore conjecture that niggardliness 
was a besetting sin with them (see p. 21); 
that they had not heartily responded to 
the call; and that St. Paul takes this 
opportunity of rebuking their backward- 
ness, in passing from the obligation of 
supporting their ministers to a general 
censure of illiberality. See the Intro- 
duction, p. 60. 

8. The former verse speaks of the 
kind of seed sown (ò èùv orelpn). In 
the present, the metaphor is otherwise 
applied, and the harvest is made to 
depend on the nature of the ground in 
which it is cast (eis), as in the parable 
of the sower. In moral husbandry sow- 
ers choose different soils, as they choose 
different seeds. The harvest depends 
on both the one and the other. For 
St. Paul’s diversified application of met- 
aphors, see the notes on ii. 20; iv. 19. 

éavrod| which disturbs the equilib- 
rium of the clauses, is added to bring 
out the idea of selfishness. 

pbopay] “rottenness, corruption.” The 
field of the flesh yields not full and solid 
ears of corn, which may be gathered up 
and garnered for future use, but only 
blighted and putrescent grains. Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 42 omelpetat èv b00pa, Col. 
ii. 22 & cori TávTa cis phopàv TH àmoxph- 
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cet. The metaphor suggests that p@opav 
should be taken in its primary physical 
sense. At the same time in its recog- 
nized secondary meaning as a moral 
term, it is directly opposed to life eter- 
nal, and so forms the link of connection 
between the emblem and the thing sig- 
nified. In (wh aidmos the metaphor is 
finally abandoned. 

9. Having passed from a particular 
form of beneficence (ver. 6) to benefi- 
cence in general (vv. 7, 8) the apostle 
still further enlarges the compass of his 
advice: “ Nay, in doing what is honor- 
able and good let us never tire.” Com- 
pare 2 Thess. iii. 13 ph eykaxhonte 
kadotmowdvtes. The word kadorotety 
inclides &yaSoroety and more, for while 
tà àyaðd are beneficent actions, kind 
services, etc., things good in their re- 
sults, rà KaAd are right actions, such as 
are beautiful in themselves, things abso- 
lutely good. In this passage, as in 
2 Thess. /. c. the antithesis of caddy and 
kakdy seems to be intended, though it 
can scarcely be translated into English: 
“in well doing let us not show an iil 
heart.” 

éyKaKopev] “turn cowards, lose heart” ; 
éykakeiy Or évkakeiy is the correct word 
in the New Testament, not éxkcakerv. It 
is read persistently in a few of the best 
MSS., though in all six passages where 
it occurs éxkaxeiy is found as a various 
reading; see the note on 2 Thess. iii. 13. 

karpo iiy] “at its proper season.” i.e. 
the regular time for harvest; comp. 
iP Goin i, e UG Lit eee 

10. ås Kaipdv eXopev] “as we find a 
seasonable time, as opportunity presents.” 
The kapós here answers to the karpós of 
the former verse. There is a time for 
sowing as there is a time for harvest. 
‘Ms is perhaps best translated as above. 


There is, however, no objection to ren- 
dering it “ while we have time”; comp. 
e.g. John xii. 35 ós Tò pôs čxere (as it 
is read in the best MSS.) Ignat. (2) 
Smyrn. § 9 &s ere kapòv Exouev, [Clem. 
Rom.] ii. 8 ós oðv èsuèv èm yas. The 
distinction is introduced by translation ; 
the original és covers both meanings. 
pý éxAvdpevor] “if we faint not,” as 
husbandmen overcome with heat and 
fatigue. Comp. James v.7. For éxAv- 
eg@at comp. 1 Mace. iii. 17; Matt. xv. 
32; Mark viii. 3. On the synonymes 
here used, Bengel remarks: éxkaxeiv 
[rather éyxarety| est in velle, éxrverOau 
est in posse.” To this it may be added 
that éxAver@ar is a consequence of 
èykareiv ; the prostration of the powers 
following on the submission of the will. 

Toùs oikelous K.T.A] “the members of 
the household of the faith” : compare 
Ephes. ii. 19 cuvmoAtra: tay ayiwy Kat 
oiketot TOD cod. Similarly the church 
is elsewhere spoken of as the house of 
God; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. iv. 17; comp. 
1 Pet. ii. 5; Hebr. iii. 6. We need not 
therefore hesitate to assign this meaning 
to oixeñot here. Comp. Clem. Ree. p. 45 
1. 31 (Syr). In this case ris rioctews 
will probably be nearly‘ equivalent to 
Tod evaryyeAtov; see above, p. 344. On 
the other hand, oixeiés twos is not an 
uncommon phrase in profane writers for 
“ acquainted with” e.g. giAccodias, 
yewypaplas, dAvyapxias, Tupavvidos, Tpu- 
gis; see the passages in Wetstein: but 
this sense would be insipid here. 

11. At this point the apostle takes 
the pen from his amanuensis, and the 
concluding paragraph is written with 
his own hand. From the time when 
letters began to be forged in his name 
(2 Thess. ii. 2; iii. 17), it seems to have 
been his practice to close with a few 
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words in his own handwriting as a 
precaution against such forgeries. Fre- 
quently he confined himself to adding 
the final benediction (2 Thess. iii. 17,18), 
with perhaps a single sentence of exhor- 
tation, as “If any one love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, ete.” (1 Cor. xvi. 21-24), 
or “ Remember my bonds ” (Col. iv. 18). 
In the Epistle to the Romans he seems 
to have appended the ascription of praise 
which reads like a postscript (xvi. 25-27). 
In the present case he writes a whole 
paragraph, summing up the main les- 
sons of the Epistle in terse, eager, dis- 
jointed sentences. He writes it too in 
large bold characters, that his handwrit- 
ing may reflect the energy and deter- 
mination of his soul (see above, p. 70). 
To this feature he calls attention in the 
words which follow. 

"[8ere k.t.d.] “Look you in what large 
letters I write with mine own hand.” In 
the English version the words are trans- 
lated “ How large a letter I have written 
with mine own hand.” It is true, indeed, 
that ypduuara sometimes signifies “a 
letter ” (Acts xxviii. 21 ; 1 Mace. v. 10; 
comp. Ignat. (?) Polye. 7; Clem. Hom, 
xii. 10), and therefore mnAfka ypduuata 
might mean “how long a letter” ; but 
on the other hand it seems equally clear 
that ypdupuaow ypapey “to write with 
letters ” cannot be used for ypdumata 
ypápew “to write a letter.’ On this 
account the other interpretation must 
be preferred. But what is the apostle’s 
object in calling attention to the hand- 
writing? Does he, as Chrysostom and 
others have supposed, point to the rude, 
ill-formed characters in which the letter 
was written, as though he gloried in his 
imperfect knowledge of Greek? But 
where is there any mention of rudeness 
of form? and is it at all probable that 
St. Paul who had received a careful 
education at Jerusalem and at Tarsus, 
the great centres of Jewish and of Greek 


learning, should have betrayed this child- 
like ignorance, and even gloried in it? 
Or again, does he, as others imagine, 
refer to the physical difficulties under 
which he was laboring, the irregularity 
of the handwriting being explained by 
his defective eyesight or by his bodily 
suffering? But here again mnAíkois de- 
notes size only, not irregularity; and 
altogether this explanation is forced into 
the passage from without, nor does the 
sentence in this case contain the key to 
its own meaning. Theodore of Mop- 
suestia has caught the point of the ex- 
pression, explaining it, @yav melCoow 
exphoato ypdypacw eupalywy OTL ovTE 
avTds epvOpia oŭTe àpverar Ta Acydueva. 
The boldness of the handwriting answers 
to the force of the apostle’s convictions. 
The size of the characters will arrest the 
attention of his readers in spite of them- 
selves. 

piv] Its right place is after mnAlkots, 
though a few MSS. have transposed the 
words. Standing therefore in this posi- 
tion, it cannot well be taken with éypawa, 
“I write” or “I wrote to you”; but is 
connected rather with mnAikois, which it 
emphasizes, “how large, mark you” ; 
see e.g. Plat. Theact. p. 143 E dxotoa 
mavu wétov olw buly Tey TOALTGY ueparlw 
evTeTUXKA. 

éypaya] “I write,’ the epistolary 


aorist, conveniently translated by a 
present. According to the view here 


adopted, it marks the point at which 
St. Paul takes the pen into his own 
hand. For other instances of this 
epistolary éypaa see Philem. 19, 21; 
1 Pet. v: 12; 1 John ii. 14, 21, 26; v.13; 
comp. éméoreiAa, Heb. xiii. 22. The 
objection, that the aorist cannot be so 
used except at the close of a letter and 
in reference to what goes before, seems 
to be groundless ; for (1) it fails to rec- 
ognize the significance of the epistolary 
aorist, the explanation of the past tense 
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being that events are referred to the time 
at which the letter is received: (2) There 
are clear instances of the past tense 
used as here, e.g. in Mart. Polyc. § 1, 
eypáyauev tuiv, GdeApol, Ta KaTa Tods 
uapTuphoavtas, these words occurring 
immediately after the opening saluta- 
tion; comp. éreupa, Acts xxiii. 30; 
2/Cor, ix. 8; Eph. vi. 22; Col: iv. 8. 
The usage of the epistolary past (the 
imperfect and pluperfect) is still more 
marked in Latin, and is clearly explained 
by Madvig. Gr. § 345. Thus čypaņļa in 
no way prejudices the question whether 
the whole letter or the last paragraph 
only was written by St. Paul. 

12, 13. “ Certain men have an object 
in displaying their zeal for carnal ordi- 
nances. These are they who would 
force circumcision upon you. .They 
have no sincere belief in its value. 
Their motive is far different. They 
hope thereby to save themselves from 
persecution for professing the cross of 
Christ. For only look at their incon- 
sistency. They advocate circumcision, 
and yet they themselves neglect the 
ordinances of the law. They would 
make capital out of your compliance ; 
they would fain boast of having won 
you over to these carnal rites.” 

It was not against bigotry alone that 
St. Paul had to contend; his opponents 
were selfish and worldly also; they 
could not face the obloquy to which 
their abandonment of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances would expose them; they were 
not bold enough to defy the prejudices 
of their unconverted fellow-countrymen. 
And so they attempted to keep on good 
terms with them by imposing circum- 
cision on the Gentile converts also, and 
thus getting the credit of zeal for the law. 
Even the profession of Jesus as Messiah 
by the Christians was a less formidable 
obstacle to their intercourse with the 
Jews than their abandonment of the law. 


12. elmpocwnricat «.t.A] “to show 
fair in the flesh,” i.e. “to make a pre- 
tentious display of their religion in 
outward ordinances.” The emphasis 
seems to lie as much on evrpocwrijcat 
as on èv capxi, so that the idea of in- 
sincerity is prominent in the rebuke. 
Thus the expression is a parallel to 
our Lord’s comparison of the whited 
sepulchres, oftiwes €iwOev paivovTtat 
pato: (Matt. xxiii. 27). The adjective 
edmpoowmos is not uncommon in classical 
Greek, and generally has this sense, 
“ specious, plausible,’ e.g. Demosth. 
p- 277, Adyous eùmposærovs kal uúbovs 
auvOcis kal diefeABdv. The verb eù- 
mpoowmlCew (?) occurs in Symmachus, 
PEtCxlO 

év capki] “in the flesh,” ie. in ex- 
ternal rites. It has been taken by some 
as equivalent to capxixo) övres ; but, be- 
sides that this interpretation is -harsh in 
itself, èv sapri here cannot well be sep- 
arated from èv TH buetépa capri of the 
following verse. 

póvov tva] seemingly elliptical; “only 
(their object in doing so is) that they 
may not,” ete. See the note on ii. 10. 

TO TTavpo roð Xpirtod] not as it is 
sometimes taken, “ with the sufferings 
of Christ,’ but “for professing the 
cross of Christ.” A comparison with 
ver. 14 and y. 11 seems to place this 
beyond a doubt. The cross of Christ 
and the flesh are opposed, as faith and 
works. They are two antagonistic prin- 
ciples, either of which is a denial of the 
other. For the dative of the occasion, 
compare Rom. xi. 20, 30; 2 Cor. ii. 13. 

Stdkwvrat] The reading Siékovrat, 
however well supported, can only be 
regarded as a careless way of writing 
diéxwyra. In the same way in yer. 9 
many texts read epya(éueba for epyaté- 
eða; compare Rom. v. 1, €xouey and 
EX WEY. 

13. oS yap KTA] “for even the 
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advocates of circumcision themselves do not 
keep the law.” The allusion here is not 
to the impossibility of observing the law, 
the distance from Jerusalem, for in- 
stance, preventing the due sacrifices, for 
this would argue no moral blame; but 
to the insincerity of the men themselves, 
who were not enough in earnest to ob- 
serve it rigorously. 

oi mepiTevdpevot] “the circumcision 
party, the advocates of . circumcision.” 
See the apt quotation from the apoc- 
ryphal book, Act. Petr. et Pail. § 63 
(p. 28, ed. Tisch.), where Simon says 
of the two apostles, obrot of mepitemvo- 
evor: mavotpyol eiow, to which St. Paul 
replies, mpd Tod huas emvyvavat Thy GAT- 
Ociav capxds eoxoucy mepitounv: ote SE 
èpavn h GANGea, èv TH Kapdias TepiTouH 
kal mwepiteuvoueba kal wepitéeuvo- 
pev; and compare the somewhat simi- 
lar classical usage in the expression of 
peovtes, Plat. Theact. p. 181 a. See the 
note i. 23. If this interpretation be 
correct, the present tense leaves .the 
question open whether the agitators were 
converted Jews or converted proselytes. 
The former is more probable; for pros- 
elytes would not be so dependent on 
the good opinion of the unconverted 
Jews. The balance of authority is per- 
haps in favor of reading mepiteuvduevor 
rather than mepiretunuévor, as the ver- 
sions which have a present tense may 
safely be urged in favor of the former, 
while those which have a past cannot 
with the same confidence be alleged to 
support the latter; but, independently 
of external authority, a preference must 
be given to mepıreuvóuevo, as probably 
the original reading of which mepiTeTun- 
mévat is so Obvious a correction. 

vépov] “They are no rigorous ob- 
servers of law,” regarded as a principle. 
On the absence of the article, see the 
references in the note on v. 18. 

ipas, iperépg] opposed to abrot ; 
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“ Indifferent themselves, they make capi- 
tal out of you.” 

év ty tperépg. KT.À.] i.e. that they 
may vaunt your submission to this 
carnal rite, and so gain credit with the 
Jews for proselytizing. Comp. Phil. 
iii. 3, kavyøuevoi ev Xpiot@ *Inoov kal 
ovK èv oapkl meroiðórTes. 

14. “For myself — God forbid I 
should glory in anything save in the 
cross of Christ. On that cross I have 
been crucified to the world, and the 
world has been crucified to me. Hence- 
forth we are dead each to the other. In 
Christ Jesus old things have passed 
away. Circumcision is not, and uncir- 
cumcision isnot. All external distinc- 
tions have vanished. The new spiritual 
creation is all in all.” 

pi) yévouro] with the infinitive. This 
is the common construction in the 
LXX, Gen. xliv. 7,17; Josh. xxii. 29; 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xxi. 3; 1 Macc, ix. 
10; xiii. 5. 

êv T® oravpe| Again, not “in my 
sufferings for Christ” (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10), 
but “in his sufferings for me” (Phil. 
iii. 3). The offence of the cross shall 
be my proudest boast. 

e cd] probably refers to oravpod: 
“The cross of Christ is the instrument 
of my crucifixion, as of his; for I am 
crucified with him” (ii. 20). If the 
relative had referred to Xpiord, we 
should have expected rather èv @ or 
oity 6. For the same image as here, 
compare Col. ii. 14, aùrò ĝprev èk Tod 
Méoov TpoonAaoas avTd TH otavp@ (i.e. 
it was nailed with Christ to the cross, 
and rent as his body was rent) ; and for 
the general purport of the passage, Col. 
ii. 20: “ If ye died with Christ from the 
rudiments of the world, why, as if living 
in the world, are ye subject to ordi- 
nances?” This kéouos, the material 
universe, is the sphere of external or- 
dinances. 
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, e A > A A > e 3 \ 3 7 LRLS 
Kupiov huv Iņnooð Xpiotod, Òr ov pot koopos ETTAUPOTAL KAYO 


KOT MO. 
Kaw KTICLS. 


Some texts insert-the article before 
xosuos and rósu — before either or 
both. It should be expunged in both 
places with the best MSS. The sen- 
tence thus gains in terseness. 

15. This verse has been variously 
lengthened out and interpolated from 
the parallel passage, v. 6. Some of 
these interpolations have very consid- 
erable MS. authority. The reading 
adopted is the shortest form, and doubt- 
less represents the genuine text. 

ore yap «.7.A.] In this annihilation 
of the world all external distinctions 
have ceased to be. This sentence oc- 
curs again, v. 6 and 1 Cor. vii. 19, in 
substantially the same words. 

Nevertheless, this passage is said by 
several ancient authors (Photius, Am- 
phil. Qu. 183: G. Syncellus, Chronogr. 
p- 27; see also Cotel. on Apost. Const. 
vi. 16; Cod. Bodl. Aethiop. p. 24) to 
be a quotation from the “ Revelation of 
Moses.” A sentiment, however, which 
is the very foundation of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing was most unlikely to have been 
expressed in any earlier Jewish writing, 
and, if it really occurred in the apoc- 
ryphal work in question, this work 
must have been either written or inter- 
polated after St. Paul’s time; see Liicke, 
Offend. d. Johann. i. p. 232. Cedrenus 
(Hist. Comp. p. 4) states that the Reve- 
lation of Moses was identified by some 
persons (pasi twes) with the “ Little 
Genesis.” This latter title is another 
name for the Book of Jubilees, which 
of late years has been discovered in an 
Ethiopic translation. In the Book of 
Jubilees, however, the words in question 
do not occur; see Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 
p. 74. 

Kavi) krios] “a new creature.” Com- 
pare the parallel passage, 2 Cor. v. 17, 
ef tis èv Xpiots, kaw) xtlows. This 
phrase, kaw) «rics, TWIN OMS, is a 


i 


I oùre yàp TepiToun Te ëoTiw ovTe àkpoßuoria, ada 
Kal dco TO KAVOVL TOUT@ CTOLYNTOVOW, ELPÅVN 


common expression in Jewish writers 
for one brought to the knowledge of 
the true God. See the passages in 
Schöttgen, i. p. 704. The idea of spir- 
itual enlightenment as a creating anew 
appears also in maAvyyeveoia “ regenera- 
tion”; see also Eph. iv. 24, kaivòv 
&vOpwrov etic @évta; comp. Eph ii. 
10, 15; Col. iii. 10; and 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
avakatvova Oat. 

16. “On all those who shall guide 
their steps by this rule may peace and 
mercy abide; for they are the true 
Israel of God.” 

scot] “as many as; no matter whether 
they are of the circumcision or of the 
uncireumcision.” 

otoXyoovc| “shall walk.” This 
reading is to be preferred to oroixovow, 
both as having somewhat higher sup- 
port and as being slightly more difficult. 
It is at the same time more expressive, 
as implying the continuance of this order. 
Compare ii. 16; Rom. iii. 30; and see 
Winer, § xl. p. 280. 

TO Kavéve ToUT@| “by this line,” cor- 
responding to the meaning of oro:xeiv. 
Kavwy is the carpenter’s or suryeyor’s 
line by which a direction is taken. In 
2 Cor. x. 13, 16, it is used metaphori- 
cally, where the image is taken from 
surveying and mapping out a district, 
so as to assign to different persons their 
respective parcels of ground. For the 
several senses through which this word 
has passed, and for its ecclesiastical 
meaning especially, see Westcott on the 
Canon, App. A, p. 541 sqq. On the 
dative see the notes, v. 16, 25; comp. 
Phil. iii. 
kavévt is interpolated in some texts from 
this passage. 

kal ém tov "Iopaid k.7.d.] “yea upon 
the Israel of God.” Israel is the sacred 
name for the Jews, as the nation of the 
Theocracy, the people under God’s cov- 


16 TG av’td otorxetv, where 
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A 4 e) AAN A 
AovTod kómrovs uot pndels TrapeyéTW* yw yàp TA oTlyparta TOD 


zg E bh A , / / 
nood év TO cæparti pov Bactalo. 


enant: see Trench’s N. T. Syn. 1st 
ser. § xxxix., and compare Eph. ii. 
12 àmnàdoTtpiwuévot THs moAitelas TOU 
*IopandA, Rom. ix. 4 ofrwés eio *Iopa- 
nAtrat, ay N viobecia x.7.A. (comp. 2 Cor. 
xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5), John i. 48 Ye aan- 
Os *IopanAtrns, compared with ver. 50 
ov Baoireds el Tod"IcoayjA. St. Paul is 
perhaps referring here to the benedic- 
tion eipyyn em thy *Iopana, which closes 
Psalms cxxy., cxxviii., and must have 
been a familiar sound in the ears of all 
devout Israelites. 

The “Israel of God” is in implied 
contrast to the “ Israel after the flesh” 
(1 Cor. x. 18); comp. Rom. ix. 6 ov 
yap mavtes oi èë “lopahA otto "lopana, 
Gal. iii. 29; Phil. iii. 3. It stands here 
not for the faithful converts from the 
circumcision alone, but for the spiritual 
Israel generally, the whole body of be- 
lievers whether Jew or Gentile; and 
thus kat is epexegetic, i.e. it introduces 
the same thing under a new aspect, as 
in Heb. xi. 17, etc.; see Winer. § liii. 
p. 437. 

17. St. Paul closes the epistle as he 
had begun it, with an uncompromising 
assertion of his office; “‘ Henceforth let 
no man question my authority: let no 
man thwart or annoy me. Jesus is my 
Master, my Protector. His brand is 
stamped on my body. I bear this badge 
of an honorable servitude.” 

Toð Aourod| “henceforth,” differs from 
Tò Aomdy, as “in the time to come,” 
from “ throughout the time to come.” 
Compare vukrós and vúrra. In the 
New Testament it occurs only here and 
Eph. vi. 10, where, however, the received 
reading is Td Aoirdy. 

tà sTiypara] “the brands,” i.e. the 
marks of ownership branded on his body. 
These otiypara were used; (1) In the 
case of domestic slaves. With these, how- 
ever, branding was not usual, at least 

[Lr] 39 


among the Greeks and Romans, except 
to mark such as had attempted to escape, 
or had otherwise misconducted them- 
selves, hence called otiypariat, “literati” 
(see the ample collection of passages in 
Wetstein), and such brands were held a 
badge of disgrace; Pseudo-Phocyl. 212 
oTlyyata wh ypdns emoveidi(wy Oepd- 
movta. (2) Slaves attached to some temple 
(fepdd0vA01) or persons devoted to the 
service of some deity were so branded : 
Herod. ii. 113 67ew dv6pdrwy éemBadnra 
otlyuata ipd Ewutoy Sidols TH OG, 0VK 
čġeorı Tovrov &wacbat, Lucian. de 
dea Syr. § 59 otlGovra è mavres of uèv 
és Kapmovs oi d& ès aùxévas ; Philo de mon 
ii. p. 221 m: comp. 3 Macc. ii.29. The 
passage of Lucian is a good illustration 
of Rey. xiii. 17. (3) Captives were so 
treated in very rare cases. (4) Soldiers 
sometimes branded the name of their 
commander on some part of their body ; 
see Jac. Lydius de re milit. p. 27 sqq. 
The metaphor here is most appropriate, 
if referred to the second of these elasses. 
Such a practice at all events cannot 
have been unknown in a country which 
was the home of the worship of Cybele. 
A iepbs odos is mentioned in a Gala- 
tian inscription, Texier, Asie Mineure, 
1- p- 135- 

The brands of which the apostle 
speaks were doubtless the permanent 
marks which he bore of persecution 
undergone in the service of Christ; 
comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10 tiv véxpwow rod 
*Inoov èv TS cwpatt TepipépovrTes, Xi. 23. 
See the Introduction, p. 56. 

Whether the stigmata of St. Francis 
of Assisi can be connected by any his- 
torical link with a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the passage, I do not know. 
Bonaventura, in his life of this saint 
(§ 13, 4), apostrophizes him in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, “Jam enim propter 
stigmata Domini Jesu quae in corpore 
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18°H ydpis tod xupiov Huav Incod Xpictod pera Tod mvevpatos 


Duo, adeApol. apn. 

tuo portas, nemo debet tibi esse moles- 
tus”; and the very use of the word 
“stigmata ” (which is retained untrans- 
lated in the Latin Versions) points to 
such a connection. On the other hand, 
Iam not aware that this interpretation 
of the passage was current in the age of 
St. Francis. A little later Aquinas 
paraphrases the words, “ protabat in- 
signia passionis Christi,” but explains 
this expression away in the next sen- 
tence. 

*Invot] So it is read in the majority 
of the older MSS. All other variations, 
including the received reading rod kuplou 
*Inood, are inferior, for the personal 
name of the owner alone is wanted. 

Bacrrdiw] St. Chrysostom has prob- 


ably caught the right idea, oùx emey čxw 
GAAG Baotd(w Bowep tis em) Tporalois 
péya ppovav. Compare the use of mepi- 
pépovres in 2 Cor. iv. 10 already quoted. 
For Baord(w see Acts ix. 15. 

18. pera Tod mvedpatos tydy] “with 
your spirit”; probably in reference to 
the carnal religion of the Galatians, as 
Chrysostom suggests. This allusion, 
however, must not be pressed, for the 
same form of benediction occurs in 
Philem. 25; 2 Tim. iy. 22. 

aSeXdol] “brothers,” in an unusual 
and emphatic position; comp. Philem. 
7. St. Pauls parting word is an ex- 
pression of tenderness ; “ Ita mollitur,” 
says Bengel, “totius epistolae severitas.” 
See the note on vi. 1. 


NOTES. 


I. ST. PAUL’S SOJOURN IN ARABIA. 


A VEIL of thick darkness hangs over St. Paul’s visit to Arabia. Of 
the scenes among which he moved; of the thoughts and occupations 
which engaged him while there; of all the circumstances of a crisis 
which must have shaped the whole tenor of his after life, absolutely 
nothing is known. “Immediately,” says St. Paul, “I went away into 
Arabia.” The historian passes over the incident without a mention. 
It is a mysterious pause; a moment of suspense in the apostle’s history ; 
a breathless calm, which ushers in the tumultuous storm of his active 
missionary life. 

Yet it may be useful to review the speculations to which this incident 
has given rise, even though we cannot hope to arrive at any definite 
result ; for, if such a review bears no other fruit, it will at least bring 
out more clearly the significance of the incident itself. 

Of the place of the apostle’s sojourn various opinions have been 
held. Arabia is a vague term, and affords scope for much conjecture. 

1. The Arabic translator,’ whose language gives him a fictitious 
claim to a hearing on such a point, renders the passage “ Immediately 
I went to El Belka.” In like manner, in Gal. iv. 25 he translates, 
“This Hagar is Mount Sinai in El Belka, and is contiguous to Jeru- 
salem.” Now the only district, so far as I can discover, which bears 
or has born`the name of El Belka, is the region lying to the east and 
northeast of the Dead Sea.? If so, how are we to account for this 
translation of “ApaBia by El Belka? That the same rendering of the 
word in both passages arose from the translator’s connecting them 


1 The Arabic version of the Poly- version, the Erpenian, translated from 
glotts, which was made directly from the the Syriac, retains “ Arabia.” 
Greek. Thetranslator not unfrequently  * See Burckhardt, Trav. in Syria, App. 
gives geographical comments. See Hug, iii; Ritter, Erdkunde, xii. p. 426 sqq.; 
Finleit.§ cix.1.p.431. TheotherArabie Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 95,319. 
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together in some way, can scarcely be doubted. Was his starting- 
point, then, a misapprehension of the meaning of ovvororxet in the 
second passage, which he renders “is contiguous to,’ and arguing 
from this, did he suppose that part of Arabia to be meant in both 
passages, which was nearest to Jerusalem? Or, on the other hand, 
did he start from some tradition of St. Paul’s preaching in “ El Belka,” 
and having thus defined from the first passage the meaning of “Arabia,” 
did he apply it to the second passage also? But in any case, how 
could he talk of Mount Sinai in “ El Belka”? Was this ignorance 
of geography? or must we resort to the improbable supposition that 
some wandering Arab tribe, which gave its name to the country in 
the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, at one time occupied the region 
about Sinai? At all events the tradition here preserved about 
St. Paul, if it be a tradition, is of little worth, as the translator seems 
to have lived at a comparatively late date.” 

2. Arabia, in the widest use of the term, might extend to the gates 
of Damascus, and even include that city itself. “ You cannot any of 
you deny,” says Justin, arguing against his Jew as to the interpretation 
of a passage in one of the prophets, “ that Damascus belongs, and did 
belong, to Arabia, though now it has been assigned to Syrophoenicia.”® 
Thus no very distant journey would be necessary to reach Arabia. 
A retirement in the immediate neighborhood of Damascus would 
suffice, and such a visit, especially if it were brief, might well be passed 
over by the historian as a merely temporary interruption of the apostle’s 
long residence in that city, which was unknown to him, or which 
knowing, he did not care to record. Into these wild regions, then, 


1 For this rendering, however, he 
might plead the authority of several 
ancient commentators. See the notes, 
pp. 278, 279. 

2 Hug, l.c. states that the translator 
has unexpectedly revealed his country 
by his rendering of Acts ii. 10, rà uépn 
Tis AiBins THs Kata Kuphyny, “and the 
territories of Africa,which is our country.” 
There can scarcely be a doubt, however, 


that here Ls, 35> “our country ” is a 
corrupt reading of Lis y SS; “ Cyrene,” 


the change involving only a slight alter- 
ation in one letter. See De Lagarde 
de N. T. ad vers. Orient. fidem edendo, 


Berl. 1857, p. 3, referred to in Bleek’s 
Einl. p. 737. Such geographical notices 
as that of El Belka point to a more 
eastern origin. 

3 Dial. c. Tryph. p. 8054. See also 
other authorities in Conybeare and How- 
son, i. pp. 117, 118. Tertullian (adv. 
Jud. c. 9 and adv.Mare. iii. 13) obviously 
copies Justin, and must not be considered 
an independent authority. The words 
of Justin ef kal viv mpoovevéunta TH 
Supopowikn Aeyouevn seem to refer to 
the arrangement of these provinces by 
Hadrian. See Becker and Marquardt, 
Rom. Alterth iii. 1. p. 195 sqq. and comp. 
Bardesanes de Fato, Cureton’s Spicil. 
Syr. p. 80. 
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beyond the sway of Roman dominion, beyond the reach of civilization, 
far away from all his old haunts and associations, it is thought that 
the apostle plunged himself in the first tumult of his newly-acquired 
experiences. 

This explanation, however, is open to objection. It gives to “Arabia” 
an extension, which at all events seems not to have been common, 
and which even the passage of Justin shows to have required some 
sort of justification. It separates the Arabia of the first chapters from 
the Arabia of the fourth. And lastly, it deprives this visit of a sig- 
“nificance which, on a more probable hypothesis, it possesses in relation 
to this crisis of St. Paul’s life. 

3. For if we suppose that the apostle at this critical moment betook 
himself to the Sinaitic peninsula, the scene of the giving of the law, 
then his visit to Arabia becomes full of meaning. He was attracted 
thither by a spirit akin to that which formerly had driven Elijah to 
the same region.” Standing on the threshold of the new covenant, 
he was anxious to look upon the birthplace of the old, that, dwelling 
for a while in seclusion in the presence of “the mount that burned 
with fire,” he might ponder over the transient glories of the “ minis- 
tration of death,” and apprehend its real purpose in relation to the 
more glorious covenant which was now to supplant it. Here, sur- 
rounded by the children of the desert, the descendants of Hagar the 
bondwoman, he read the true meaning and power of the law.? In 
the rugged and barren region whence it issued he saw a fit type of 
that bleak desolation which it created, and was intended to create, in 
the soul of man. In the midst of such scenes and associations his 
spirit was attuned to harmony with his divine mission, and fitted to 
receive fresh “ visions and revelations of the Lord.” Thus in the 
wilderness of Sinai, as on the Mount of the transfiguration, the three 
dispensations met inone. Here Moses had received the tables of the 


law amid fire and tempest and thick darkness. 


1 See the instructive passage in Ewald, 
Gesch. des Volkes Isr. vi. p. 398. Ewald, 
however, though he takes St. Paul into 
this region, guards against the objections 
which I have alleged in the text, by 
supposing him to travel as far as Sinai, 
also (p. 400). 

21 Kings xix. 8-18. It is worth 
noticing that this region is connected 
with Damascus in the history of Elijah 
as well as of St. Paul; ‘ Go, return on 


Here, again, Elijah, 


thy way to the wilderness of Damascus ” 
(ver. 15). 

3 A stronger argument for St. Paul’s 
visit to Sinai might be drawn from his 
reference to Hagar, the supposed Arabic 
name of Sinai (Gal. iv. 25), which he 
was not likely to have heard anywhere 
but on the spot; comp. Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 50. But the reading 
and the interpretation alike are highly 
doubtful. See the notes there. 
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the typical prophet, listened to the voice of God, and sped forth 
refreshed on his mission of righteousness. And here, lastly, in the 
fulness of time, St. Paul, the greatest preacher of him of whom both 
the law and the prophets spoke, was strengthened and sanctified for his 
great work, was taught the breadth as well as the depth of the riches 
of God’s wisdom, and transformed from the champion of a bigoted and 
narrow tradition into the large-hearted apostle of the Gentiles. 

What was the length of this sojourn, we can only conjecture. The 
interval between his conversion and his first visit to Jerusalem, 
St. Paul here states to have been three years. The notices of time 
in St. Luke are vague, but not contradictory to this statement.? From 
Damascus St. Paul tells us he went away into Arabia, whence he 
returned to Damascus. St. Luke represents him as preaching actively 
in this city after his conversion, not mentioning, and apparently not 
aware, of any interruption, though his narrative is not inconsistent 
with such. It seems probable, then, that St. Paul’s visit to Arabia 
took place early in this period, before he commenced his active labors.* 
“Immediately,” he says, “instead of conferring with flesh and blood, 
I went into Arabia.” The silence of the historian is best accounted 
for on the supposition that the sojourn there was short; but as 
St. Luke’s companionship with the apostle commenced at a much 


1 The significance of Sinai, as the 
holy place of inspiration, will be felt by 
readers of Tancred. 

2 The notices of time in the narrative 
of the Acts are these: He remained with 
the disciples in Damascus some days 
(ñuépas tiwds) and straightway (ed0éws) 
he began to preach (èxhpvocev) 
and Saul was the more strengthened..... 
and when many days (huépar tkavat) were 
accomplished (éAnpodtvto) the Jews took 
counsel to slay him, in consequence of 
which he left and went to Jerusalem 
(ix. 20-26). ‘Huépa: ixaval is an indef- 
inite period in St. Luke, which may 
vary according to circumstances ; Acts 
ix. 43; xviii. 18; xxvii. 7. Certainly 
the idea connected with fxavds in his 
language is that of largeness rather than 
smallness; comp. Luke vii. 12; Acts 
xx. 37 (fkavds rAavOuds). In the LXX. 
it is frequently employed to translate 
“WW “mighty” eg. Ruth i. 20, 21. 
Again the wide use of the Hebrew 87", 


which St. Luke is copying, allows of 
almost any extension of time. Hence 
Toral huépar in the LXX. denotes any 
indefinite period, however long; Gen. 
xxxvii. 34; 2 Sam. xiv. 2; 1 Kings iii. 11 
(“a long life”). Even Demosthenes, 
de Cor. p. 258, can speak of the interval 
between the battles of Haliartus and 
Corinth as où moAAa) huépar, though they 
were fought in different years, and many 
important occurrences happened in the 
mean time. The difference between the 
vague “ many days” of the Acts and 
the definite “ three years ” of the Epistle 
is such as might be expected from the 
circumstances of the two writers. 

3 It must in this case be placed before 
the notice of his active preaching, ix. 20 
kal ev0éws k.T.à. Some have put it later 
and seen an indirect allusion to it in the 
expression udov éveduvauovro, ver. 22 ; 
but there is no trace of a chronological 
notice in these words, and such an allu- 
sion is scarcely natural. 
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later date, no great stress must be laid on the omission. Yet, on the 
other hand, there is no reason for supposing it of long duration. It 
was probably brief—brief enough not to occupy any considerable 
space in the apostle’s history, and yet not too brief to serve the 
purpose it was intended to serve. 

For can we doubt that by this journey he sought seclusion from the 
outer world, that his desire was to commune with God and his own 
soul amid these hallowed scenes, and thus to gather strength in solitude 
for his active labors? His own language implies this: “I conferred 
not with flesh and blood, but departed into Arabia.” The fathers for 
the most part take a different view of this incident. They imagine 
the apostle hurrying forth into the wilds of Arabia, burning to impart 
to others the glad tidings which had so suddenly burst upon himself. 
“ See how fervent was his soul,” exclaims Chrysostom ; “ he was eager 
to occupy lands yet untilled; he forthwith attacked a barbarous and 
savage people, choosing a life of conflict and much toil.”’ This com- 
ment strikes a false note. Far different at such a crisis must have 
. been the spirit of him, whose life henceforth was at least as conspicuous 
for patient wisdom and large sympathies as for intense self-devotion. 
He retired for a while, we may suppose, that, 

“ Separate from the world, his breast 
Might duly take and strongly keep 
The print of heaven.”? 
And what place more fit for this retirement than that holy ground, 


“ Where all around, on mountain, sand, and sky, 
God’s chariot-wheels have left distinctest trace.” ° 


comment is curious. Why, he asks, is 
this visit to Arabia, of which we know 
nothing, which seems to have ended in 
nothing, recorded at all? It is an alle- 


1 Similarly also Victorinus, Hilary, 
Theodore Mops., Theodoret, Primasius, 
and the Oecumenian commentator. 
Some of the Latin fathers might have 


been helped to this view, by a curious 
blunder, arising out of the Latin trans- 
lation “non acquievi carni et sanguini,” 
“TJ did not rest in flesh and blood,” which 
Victorinus explains, “ Omnino laboravi 
carnaliter,” adding “ Caro enim et san- 
guis homo exterior totus est.” Tertul- 
lian, however, de resurr. carn. c. 50, quotes 
the passage, “statim non retulerit ad 
carnem et sanguinem,” explaining it, 
“id est ad circumcisionem, id est ad 
Judaismum.” Jerome supposes that 
St. Paul preached in Arabia, but that 
his preaching was unsuccessful. His 


gory from which we must extract a deep 
meaning. Arabia is the Old Testament. 
In the law and the prophets St. Paul 
sought Christ, and having found him 
there, he returned to Damascus, “hoc 
estad sanguinem et passionem Christi.” 
So fortified, he went to Jerusalem, 
“locum visionis et pacis.” This inter- 
pretation is doubtless borrowed from 
Origen. 

2 Christian Year, 13th Sunday after - 
Trinity; said of Moses. 

3 Christian Year, 9th Sunday after 
Trinity; said of Elijah, 
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II. ST. PAUL’S FIRST VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 


The visit to Jerusalem mentioned at the close of the first chapter of 
this Epistle is doubtless the same with that recorded in the ninth chapter 
of the Acts.! Whatever difficulties seem to stand in the way of our 
identifying them, the fact that in each narrative this is stated to have 
been St. Paul’s first appearance in Jerusalem since his conversion, and 
to have followed after a sojourn in Damascus, must be considered con- 
clusive. Nor, indeed, is there any inconsistency in the two narratives. 
Though they contain but few incidents in common, they for the most 
run parallel with each other; and even in particulars in which there 
is no coincidence, there is at least no direct contradiction. On the 
other hand, the aspect of events presented in the two accounts is con- 
fessedly different. And this will almost always be the case in two 
independent narratives. In the case of St. Paul and St. Luke this 
divergence is due to two causes : 

First. The different position of the two writers; the one deriving 
his information at second-hand, the other an eye-witness and an actor ` 
in the scenes which he describes. In such cases the one narrator will 
present rather the external view of events, while the other dwells on 
their inner history, on those relations especially which have influenced 
his own character and subsequent actions; the former will frequently 
give broad and general statements of facts, where the latter is precise 
and definite. 

Secondly. The different objects of the two writers. The one sets 
himself to give a continuous historical account; the other introduces 
incidents by way of allusion, rather than of narrative, singling out 
those especially which bear on the subject in hand. In the particular 
instance before us, it is important to observe this divergence of purpose. 
St. Luke dwells on the change which had come over Saul, transform- 
ing the persecutor of the gospel into the champion of the gospel. St. 
Pani asserts his own independence, maintaining that his intercourse 
with the leaders of the church of the circumcision had been slight. 
The standing-point of the historian is determined by the progress of 
events, that of the apostle by the features of the controversy. Thus, 
occupying different positions, they naturally lay stress each on a dif- 
ferent class of facts, for the most part opposite to, though not incon- 
sistent with, each other. 


1 ix. 26-30. Compare St. Paul’s later reference to this residence at Jerusalem, 
Acts xxii. 17-21. 
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The narratives may best be compared by considering the incidents 
under two heads: 

1. St. Paul’s intercourse with the apostles. The narrative of the 
Acts relates that when St. Paul visited Jerusalem he was regarded 
with suspicion by the disciples; that Barnabas introduced him to the 
“the apostles,” relating the circumstances of his conversion and his 
zeal for the gospel when converted; and that after this he moved 
about freely in their company. These are just the incidents which 
would strike the external observer as important. On the other hand, 
St. Paul says nothing of Barnabas. His relations with Barnabas had 
no bearing on the subject in hand — his obligations to the apostles of 
the circumcision. In all that relates to that subject he is precise and 
definite, where the author of the Acts is vague and general. He states 
the exact time of his sojourn — fifteen days. He mentions by name 
the members of the apostolate whom alone he saw — Peter, in whose 
house he resided, and James, to whom, as the head of the church, he 
would naturally pay a visit. This is sufficient to explain the account 
of his “ going in and out” with the apostles in the Acts, though the 
language of the historian is not what would have been used by one so- 
accurately informed as the apostle himself. It is probable that the 
other apostles were absent on some mission similar to that of Peter to 
Lydda and Joppa which is recorded just after (ix. 832-45) ; for there 
were at this time numberless churches scattered throughout “ Judea 
and Galilee and Samaria” (ix. 81) which needed supervision. 

2. St. Pauls intercourse with the Jewish church at large. At first 
sight there appears to be a wide difference between the two accounts. 
St. Luke tells of his attempting to “join himself to the disciples,” of 
his “ going in and out,” of his “speaking boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and disputing,” while St. Paul himself states that he was 
unknown by face unto the churches of Judea.” Yet, on examining 
the narratives more closely, this discrepancy is reduced to very narrow 
limits. St. Luke confines his sojourn especially to Jerusalem, and his 
preaching to a small section of unbelievers, not the genuine Jews, but 
the Hellenists.! He relates, moreover, that St. Paul’s visit terminated 
abruptly,’ owing to a plot against his life, and that he was hurried off 
to Caesarea, whence he forthwith embarked. To a majority, therefore, 
of the Christians at Jerusalem he might, and to the churches of Judea 


1 ix. 28. The restrictions èv [or eis] rative, the publicity of Saul’s conversion. 
‘IepovoaAyp and mpbds rovs ‘EAAnvioTds are 2ix. 29. Compare Acts xxii. 18, 
the more noticeable, in that they interfere ‘Make haste, and get thee quickly out 
with the leading feature of St. Luke’snar- of Jerusalem.” 


40 
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at large he must, have been personally unknown. But, though the 
two accounts are not contradictory, the impression left by St. Luke’s 
narrative needs correcting by the more precise and authentic statement 
of St. Paul. 


Ill. THE NAME AND OFFICE OF AN APOSTLE. 


The word dzéarodos in the first instance is an adjective, signifying 
“despatched” or “sent forth.” Applied to a person, it denotes more 
The “apostle” is not only the messenger, but the 
He is entrusted with a mission, 
Beyond this the classical usage of 


than ayyeXos. 
delegate of the person who sends him. 
has powers conferred upon him.? 
the term gives no aid towards understanding the meaning of the Chris- 
tian apostolate. Its special sense, denoting “a naval expedition, a 
fleet despatched on foreign service,” seems to have entirely superseded 
every other meaning in the Attic dialect; and in the classical Greek 
of a later period also, except in this sense, the word appears to be of 
' very rare occurrence. 

A little more light, and yet not much more, is thrown on the sub- 
ject by the use of the term among the Jews. It occurs but once in 
the LXX., in 1 Kings xiv. 6, as a translation of mw, where it has 
the general sense of a messenger, though with reference to a commis- 
sion from God.? With the later Jews, however, and it would appear 
also with the Jews of the Christian era, the word was in common use. 
It was the title borne by those who were despatched from the mother 
city by the rulers of the race on any foreign mission,’ especially such 


1 It occurs of a person in Herod. i. 
21; v. 38. With this exception, no in- 
stances are given in the Lexicons of its 
use by classical authors even of a late 
date with any other but the Attic mean- 
ing; nor have I succeeded in finding any 
myself, though Hesychius explains àré- 
OTOAOS* OTpaTNYÒS kaTà TAOdY TMEuTÉUE- 
vos. This is probably an instance where 
the Attic usage has ruled the literary 
language, the word having meanwhile 
preserved in the common dialect the 
sense which it has in Herodotus, and 
which reappears in the LXX. and New 
Testament and in the official language 
of the Jews. See the note on katnxeiv, 
vi. 6, p. 298; see also my notes on the 
Epistle to the Philippians: mrúpesĝa 
(i. 28); yoyyvouds (ii. 14). 


2 It was also used by Symmachus to 
translate “Y in Isa. xviii. 2; see below. 
The word àrogroań occurs in a few pas- 
sages in the LXX., and drooréAAq is the 
common translation of M=W. J ustin, 
therefore (Dial. c.Tryph. c. 75, p. 300D), 
is so far justified in saying that the 
prophets are called apostles, kal &yyedot 
kal aréaToAa Tov Oeod A€yovTat of ayyéA- 


-Aew Ta Tap’ aiTod amooteAASuevor Tpo- 


Aé€yet yap exe? ó ?Hoatas- 
The Syriac renders 
anéorodos by the word corresponding to 
the Hebrew. 

3 Such, for instance, as the bearers of 
the instructions contemplated in Acts 
xxviii. 21, ore ypduuata ep) ood 


pirat 
amWooTEIA dy me. 


EN 


edetducla àrd Tis “lovdalas oŭte mapa- 
yevóuevós Tis Tay GdeApav amiyyeirev. 
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as were charged with collecting the tribute paid to the temple service.? 
After the destruction of Jerusalem the “apostles” formed a sort of 
council about the Jewish patriarch, assisting him in his deliberations 
at home, and executing his orders abroad.? Thus, in designating his 
immediate and most favored disciples “apostles,” our Lord was not 
introducing a new term,’ but adopting one which from its current 
usage would suggest to his hearers the idea of a highly responsible 


mission.! 


At the first institution of the office the apostles were twelve in 


number. 


According to the prevailing view this limit was strictly 


observed ; an exception, however, being made in the case of St. Paul. 
Nay, so far has the idea of this restriction of number been carried by 


some, that they hold the election 
and ill-advised act, and to have 


Eusebius (Montf. Coll. Nov. ii. 425), 
evidently thinking of this passage, 
says: GmootdéAous Se võv os 
eat “Iovdalois dvoud ew Tovs eyKUKALa 


> j 
ELTETL 


Ypdupata mapa TvV apxdvTwy avTay 
émtxoutCouevous. The passage in Isaiah 
xviii. 1, 2, which is read in the LXX., 
6 amoatéAAwy èv Pardon unpa 
kal emioToAds BiBAivas érdvw Tov bdaTos, 
and in which for unpa Symmachus 
had àrosróàovs, was interpreted to refer 
to these “apostles” of the Jews who 
instigated the people against the Chris- 
tians; and some even thought that in 
the words following, mopevcovta yàp 
dyyeAot Kodpor mpbs vos k.7.A., the 
true apostles were referred to in con- 
trast with the false. See Procopius, in 
Esaiam, l.c., and Eusebius, l.c. The 
LXX. version is entirely wrong, and the 
comment worthless in itself, but it af- 
fords a valuable illustration of St. Paul’s 
references to the “false apostles,” and 
especially to the commendatory letters, 
2 Cor. iii. 1. See also Jerome, Comm. 
ad Gal. i. 1, “ Usque hodie a patriarchis 
Judaeorum apostolos mitti,” ete. 

1 See Cod. Theodos. xvi. Tit. viii. 14, 
“‘Superstitionis indignae est, ut archi- 
synagogi sive presbyteri Judaeorum vel 
quos ipsi apostolos vocant, qui ad exi- 
gendum aurum atque argentum a pa- 
triarcha certo tempore diriguntur,” etc., 


s... 


of Matthias to have been a hasty 
been subsquently reversed by an 


with the learned comment of J. Gotho- 
fred. The collection of this tribute 
was called arooroAn, Julian, Epist. 25, 
Thy AEyouevny Tap buly amoaToAny kw- 
AvOjva. 

2 See the important passage in Epi- 
phanius, Haeres. xxx. p. 128, tév map’ 
aùTois atiwpatikay avdpev èvapiðpios iv. 
eio} 5€ obTOL perà Thy maTpidpxny aT ó- 
TTOAOL KadAovMEVOL, Mpogedpevovat DE TS 
TaTpidpxn K.T.A.; and p. 134, cuuBeBnke 
sees YEpas TH "Iwohty Tis amooToARs 
dodva Thy emikapriay: kal peT emiaTOA@Y 
ovTos &mooréAAeTar eis THY KiAtKa@v yiv, 
K.T.A. 

3 There is no direct evidence, indeed, 
that the term was in use among the 
Jews before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; but it is highly improbable that 
they should have adopted it from the 
Christians, if it had not been current 
among them before; and, moreover, 
Christian writers speak of this Jewish 
apostolate as an old institution which 
still lingered on. 

+ Our Lord himself is so styled, Heb. 
iii. 1, “ The apostle and high-priest of our 
profession ” ; the best comment on which 
expression is Jno. xvii. 18: “ As thou 
hast sent (dméore:Aas) me into the world, 
even so have I also sent (d&méoreiAa) 
them into the world.” Comp. Justin, 
Apol. i. c. 63, pp. 95 D, 96 c. 
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interposition of God, St. Paul being substituted in his place. It is 
needless to say that the narrative of St. Luke does not betray the 
faintest trace of such a reversal. And with regard to the general 
question, it will, I think, appear that neither the canonical Scriptures 
nor the early Christian writings afford sufficient ground for any such 
limitation of the apostolate. 

In the Gospels the word “apostle is of comparatively rare occur- 
rence. Those whom it is customary with us to designate especially 
“ the apostles,” are most often entitled either generally “ the disciples,” 
or more definitely “the twelve.” Where the word does occur, it is 
not so used as to lend any countenance to the idea that it is in any 
way restricted to the twelve. In St. Matthew it is found once only, 
and there it is carefully defined, “the twelve apostles” (x. 2). In St. 
Mark, again, it occurs in one passage alone, where it has a special 
reference to the act of sending them forth (vi. 30, ot améarodo, com- 
pare drooréAX\ew, verse 7). In St. John, likewise, it appears once 
only, and there in its general sense of a messenger, a delegate, without 
any direct reference to the twelve (xiii. 16). St. Luke uses the word 
more frequently, and, indeed, states explicitly that our Lord gave this 
name to the twelve,’ and in his Gospel it is a common designation for 
them. But, if we are disposed to infer from this that the title was in 
any way restricted to them, we are checked by remembering that the 
same evangelist elsewhere extends it to others — not to Paul only, but 
to Barnabas also.’ 

In the account of the foundation of the apostolate, then, and in the 
language used in the Gospels of the twelve, there is no hint that the 
number was intended to be so limited. It is true that twelve is a 
typical number, but so is seven also. And if the first creation of the 
diaconate was not intended to be final as regards numbers, neither is 
there any reason to assume this of the first creation of the apostolate. 
The qualification for, and the nature of, the office in the latter case 
necessarily imposed a severer limit than in the former, but otherwise 
they stand on the same footing with respect to an increase in their 
numbers. The twelve were primarily the apostles of the circumcision, 
the representatives of the twelve tribes. The extension of the church 


1 See Schaff, History of the Apostolic New Testament, and of these sixty-eight 


Church, ii. p. 194. instances are in St. Luke and St. Paul. 
2 Luke vi. 13, éxActduevos am abtav amooroaAh occurs four times only, thrice 
dddexa ods kal àmosTóàovs &vóuasev. in St. Paul and once in St. Luke. 


8 Acts xiv. 4, 14. The word àróorto- 4 Matth. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30; comp. 
Aos occurs seventy-nine times in the Barnab. § 8, oĝsıw dexadio cis uaprúpıov 
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to the Gentiles might be accompanied by an extension of the apostolate. 
How far this extension was carried, it may be a question to consider ; 
but the case of St. Paul clearly shows that the original number was 
broken inupon. In the figurative language of the Apocalypse, indeed, 
the typical number twelve still remains. But this is only in accordance 
with the whole imagery of the book, which is essentially Jewish. 
The church there bears the name of Jerusalem. The elect are sealed 
from the twelve tribes, twelve thousand from each. It would be as 
unreasonable to interpret the restriction literally in the one case, as 
in the other. The “twelve apostles of the Lamb” in the figurative 
language of St. John represent the apostolate, perhaps the general 
body of Christian pastors, as the elect of the twelve tribes represent 


the elect of Christendom. 


And, as a matter of fact, we do not find the term apostle restricted 


to the twelve with only the exception of St. Paul. 
seems in one passage to distinguish between “ the twelve ” 


the hea 


(Cor. xy. 9, 7): 


St. Paul, himself, 
and “all 


as if the latter were the more comprehensive term 
It appears, both there and in other places,’ that 
James the Lord’s brother is styled an apostle. 


On the most natural 


interpretation of a passage in the Epistle to the Romans, Andronicus 


and Junias, two Christians, 


TaV Muddy Öri Bexadvo ai pda) Tod lopanar. 
See Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 42, p. 260 c. 
An Ophite writing represented the twelve 
as actually taken from the twelve tribes ; 
Hippol. Haer. v. 8, p. 109. 

1 Rev. xxi. 14, “And the walls of the 
city had twelve foundations, and in them 
the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb.” 

2 Those instances are here disregarded, 
where the term is used in the sense of 
an apostle or delegate of a church, e.g- 
the brethren (2 Cor. viii. 23, àmósToàor 
exxAnor@v) and Epaphroditus (Phil. ii. 
25, úuðv be àTtóoTodos). 
are not spoken of as apostles of Christ. 
Yet this free use of the term seems to 
show, that it had not such a rigid and 
precise application as is generally sup- 
posed. 

8 In 1 Cor. xy. 7, “ After that he was 
seen of James, then of all the apostles,” 
St. Paul certainly appears to include 
James among the apostles. See note p. 


Such persons - 


otherwise unknown to us, are called 


227, on Gal.i.19, where he is apparently , 
so entitled. In 1 Cor. ix. 5, ós kal of 
Aoro) amécroro kal of &ðeAgpol tod Kupiov 
kal Knpas, it seems probable that St. Paul 
is singling out certain apostles in “the 
brethren of the Lord” as well as in 
“ Cephas,” whether we suppose Aouot 
to be used in distinction to the persons 
thus specified, or to Paul and Barnabas 
who are mentioned just after. Still it 
is a question which of the “ brethren of 
the Lord” are meant. Jude is said to 
have been married (Euseb. H. E. iii. 20), 
but he seems to disclaim for himself the 
titleof an apostle (Jude17,18). Whether 
Hegesippus (Euseb. H. E. ii. 23) con- 
sidered James as an apostle or not, may 
be questioned : his words are, AradéxeTtar 
òè Thy èkkànolav peta TOY amootéAwy 6 
&deApds Tod Kuplov "IdkwBos (comp. Acts 
v.29). The Clementines seem certainly 
to exclude him, as do also the Apost. 
Const. viii. 46. See below note 1, p. 
323. 
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distinguished members of the apostolate, language which indirectly 
implies a very considerable extension of the term.’ In 1 Thess. ii. 6 
again, where, in reference to his visit to Thessalonica, he speaks of the 
disinterested labors of himself and his colleagues, adding “ though we 
might have been burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ,” it is 
probable that under this term he includes Silvanus, who had labored 
with him in Thessalonica, and whose name appears in the superscrip- 


tion of the letter.” 


But, if some uncertainty hangs over all the instances hitherto given, 


the apostleship of Barnabas is beyond question. 


St. Luke records 


his consecration to the office as taking place at the same time with, 


and in the same manner as, St. Paul’s (Acts xiii. 2, 3). 


In his account 


of their missionary labors again, he names them together as “ apostles,” 


even mentioning Barnabas first (Acts xiv. 4, 14). 
also in two different epistles holds similar language. 


1 Rom. xvi. 7, "Aordcarbe `Avõpóvikov 
kal *lovviay Tovs ovyyeveis uov kal our- 
alXMaArdTous uov, otrivés eiow èrlonuot èv 
Tois àmooTóàois, ot kal mpd euod yéyovav 
èv Xpıorg. Except to escape the dif- 
ficulty involved in such an extension of 
the apostolate, I do not think the words 
oltiwés ciow émtonuor èv Tots amooToAots 
would have been generally rendered, “who 
are highly esteemed by the apostles.” 
The Greek fathers took the more natural 
interpretation. Origen says, “ Possibile 
est et illud intelligi quod fortassis ex 
illis septuaginta duobus qui et ipsi 
apostoli nominati sunt, fuerint ;” Chrys- 
ostom still more decisively, Tò aroardaous 
elvat wéya: Td de èv TovTos èmiohuovs 
eivat, evvdnoov ģàlkov èykæuiov, and sim- 
ilarly Theodoret. In this case "Iovvlay 
(or *Iouay) is probably a man’s name, 
Junias contracted from Junianus, as it 
is taken by Origen (on Rom. xvi. 21, T. iv. 
p. 682 D, and especially on xvi. 39, i. 
p. 686 £) and by several modern critics. 
Chrysostom, however, in spite of his 
interpretation, considers that it is a 
woman’s name; BaBal, méon Tis yuvat- 
kòs Tav’Tns ù PiAocodla, as Kal THs Tav 
amoatdArwy akiw6ijvar mpoonyoplas. 

2 Not Timothy, though Timothy also 
had been with him at Thessalonica, and 


St. Paul, himself, 
In the Galatian 


his name, like that of Silvanus, is joined 
to the apostle’s own in the opening 
salutation. But Timothy is distinctly 
excluded from the apostolate in 2 Cor. 
i.1; Col. i.1, “Paul an apostle and 
Timothy the brother ;” and elsewhere, 
when St. Paul links Timothy’s name 
with his own, he drops the title of 
apostle, e.g. Phil. i. 1, “ Paul and Timo- 
theus, servants of Jesus Christ.” 

In 1 Cor. iv. 9, “I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last,” ete., 
he might seem to include Apollos who 
is mentioned just before, ver. 6. But 
Apollos is distinctly excluded from the 
apostolate by one who was a contempo- 
rary, and probably knew him. Clement 
of Rome, § 47, speaking of the dissensions 
of the Corinthians in St. Paul’s time, 
Says, mpooekAlOnte &mooTdAols weu“apTUpT- 
uévois (i.e. St. Peter and St. Paul) ral 
avdpt dedoxwacuere map’ avrois (Apollos). 
If, therefore, there is a reference in 
1 Cor. iv. 9 to any individual person 
besides St. Paul (which seems doubtful), 
I suppose it to be again to Silvanus, 
who had assisted him in laying the 
foundation of the Corinthian church 
(2Cor.i.19). For thecireumstance which 
disqualified Apollos and Timotheus from 
being apostles, see below, p. 226. 
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letter he speaks of Barnabas as associated with himself in the apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles (ii. 9); in the first to the Corinthians he claims 
for his fellow-laborer all the privileges of an apostle, as one who, like 
himself, holds the office of an apostle, and is doing the work of an 
apostle (ix. 5,6). If, therefore, St. Paul has held a larger place, than 
Barnabas, in the gratitude and veneration of the church of all ages, 
this is due not to any superiority of rank or office, but to the ascendency 
of his personal gifts, a more intense energy and self-devotion, wider 
and deeper sympathies, a firmer intellectual grasp, a larger measure 
of the Spirit of Christ." 

It may be added also, that only by such an extension of the office 
could any footing be found for the pretensions of the false apostles 
(2 Cor. xi. 13; Rey. ii.2). Had the number been definitely restricted, 
the claims of these interlopers would have been self-condemned. 

But, if the term is so extended, can we determine the limit to its 
extension? This will depend on the answer given to such questions 
as these: What was the nature of the call? What were the necessary 
qualifications for the office? What position did it confer? What 
were the duties attached to it? 

The facts gathered from the New Testament are insufficient to 
supply a decisive answer to these questions; but they enable us to 
draw roughly the line, by which the apostolate was bounded. 

(i.) The apostles comprised the first order in the church (1 Cor. 
xii. 28, 29; Ephes. iv. 11). 
nection with the prophets of the old dispensation,’ sometimes with 
the prophets of the new.’ It is in the latter sense that the church 
is said to be built “on the foundation of the apostles and prophets.” 
The two orders seem to have been closely allied to each other in the 
nature of their spiritual gifts, though the apostle was superior in 


They are sometimes mentioned in con- 


1 In the printed texts of Clem. Ree. 
i. 60 Barnabas is identified with Matthias, 
and thus made an apostle, without ex- 
tending the number beyond twelve; 
“Post quem Barnabas qui et Matthias 
qui in locum Judae subrogatus est apo- 
stolus.” But the correct reading is 
doubtless “ Barsabas,” which is found in 
the MS. in Trinity College Library at 
Cambridge, as well as in several men- 
tioned by Cotelier. Thus the account is 
a confused version of the incident in the 
Acts. The Syriac translation strangely 
enough has “Barabbas” in two places. 


2 Luke xi. 49; 2 Pet. iii. 2, and so 
perhaps Rey. xviii. 20; compare Polyc. 
§ 6. 

3 Ephes. ii. 20; iii.5. That the “ pro- 
phets ” in these passages are to be so 
understood, appears, (1) from the order, 
the apostles being named before the 
prophets; (2) from the expression in 
Ephes. iii.5 s viv dmexadrvpen Tois alos 
arooréAots adrod Kal mpopytas. It isin 
this same epistle also (iv. 11) that the 
prophets are directly mentioned as the 
next order to the apostles in the Chris- 
tian church. 
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rank, and had administrative functions which were wanting to the 
prophet. — 

Gi.) In an important passage (1 Cor. ix. 1, 2), where St. Paul is 
maintaining his authority against gainsayers and advancing proofs of 
his apostleship, he asks, “Have I not seen the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Are not ye our work in the Lord?” It would appear then: 

First, that the having seen Christ was a necessary condition of the 
apostolic office.. It may be urged, indeed, that St. Paul is here taking 
the ground of his Judaizing opponents, who affected to lay great stress 
on personal intercourse with the Lord, and argues that even on their 
own showing he is not wanting in the qualifications for the apostleship. 
This is true. But independently of St. Paul’s language here, there is 
every reason for assuming that this was an indispensable condition 
(Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8). An apostle must necessarily have been 
an eye-witness of the resurrection. He must be able to testify from 
direct knowledge to this fundamental fact of the faith. The two 
candidates for the vacant place of Judas were selected, because they 
possessed this qualification of personal intercourse with the Saviour, 
and it is directly stated that the appointment is made in order to 
furnish “a witness of his resurrection” (Acts i. 21-23). This knowl- 
edge, which was before lacking to St. Paul, was supplied by a mirac- 
ulous interposition, so as to qualify him for the office. All the others, 
who are called, or seem to be called, apostles in the New Testament, 
may well have satisfied this condition. Andronicus and Junias were 
certainly among the earliest disciples (Rom. xvi. 7), and may have 
seen the Lord, if not while his earthly ministry lasted, at all events, 
during the forty days after the resurrection. Barnabas was a well- 
known and zealous believer in the first days of the Christian church 
(Acts iy. 36), and is reported to have been one of the seventy. James 
and the other brethren of the Lord were, at least, so far qualified. 
Silas also, who was a leading man in the church of Jerusalem (Acts 
xy. 22), might well have enjoyed this privilege. 

On the other hand, it is not probable that this qualification was 
possessed either by Apollos or by Timothy, who were both compar- 
atively late converts, and lived far away from the scenes of our Lord’s 
ministry, the one at Alexandria (Acts xviii. 24), the other at Lystra 
(Acts xvi. 1, 2). And to these, as has been pointed out, the name 
of an apostle is indirectly denied, though from their prominent position 
in the church, and the energy and success of their missionary labors, 
they of all men, after St. Paul and the twelve, might seem to lay 
claim to this honorable litle. 
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But, though it was necessary that an apostle should have been an 
eye-witness of the Lord’s resurrection, it does not follow that the. 
actual call to the apostleship should come from an outward, personal 
communication with our Lord, in the manner in which the twelve 
were called. With Matthias it certainly was notso. The commission 
in his case was received through the medium of the church. Even 
St. Paul himself, seems to have been invested with this highest office 
of the church in the same way. His conversion, indeed, may be said, 
in some sense, to have been his call to the apostleship. But the 
actual investiture, the completion of his call, as may be gathered from 
St. Luke’s narrative, took place some years later at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 2). It was then, at length, that he, together with Barnabas, was 
set apart by the Spirit acting through the church, for the work to 
which God had destined him, and for which he had been qualified by 
the appearance on the way to Damascus. Hitherto, both alike, are 
styled only “prophets.” From this point onward both alike are 
“ apostles.” 

But secondly, in the passage already referred to, St. Paul lays much 
more stress on his possessing the powers of an apostle, as a token of 
the truthfulness of his claims. “If I be not an apostle to others,” he 
says to the Corinthians, “at least I am to you.” Their conversion 
was the seal of his apostleship (1 Cor. ix. 2). In another passage he 
speaks in like manner of his having wrought the signs of an apostle 
among them (2 Cor. xii. 12). The signs, which he contemplates in 
these passages, our modern conceptions would lead us to separate into 
two classes. The one of these includes moral and spiritual gifts — 
patience, self-denial, effective preaching; the other comprises such 
powers as we call supernatural, “signs, wonders, and mighty deeds.” 
St. Paul himself, however, does not so distinguish them, but with 
more of reverence, regards them rather as different manifestations of 
“one and the self-same Spirit.” 

But essential as was the possession of these gifts of the Spirit to 
establish the claims of an apostle, they seem to have been possessed, 
at least in some degree, by all the higher ministers of the church, and, 
therefore, do not afford any distinctive test, by which we are enabled 
to fix the limits of the apostleship. 

Such, then, is the evidence yielded by the notices in the New Tes- 
tament — evidence which, if somewhat vague in itself, is sufficient to 
discountenance the limitation of the apostolate in the manner generally 
conceived. 

And such, for the most part, is the tendency of the notices found in 
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[she] 


Christian writers of the ages immediately following. They use the 
term, indeed, vaguely and inconsistently, sometimes in a narrower, 
sometimes in a wider sense, than the New Testament writings would 
seem to warrant; but on the whole the impression is left from their 
language, that no very rigid limitation of the office was present to 
their minds. 

The allusions in the writings of the apostolic fathers are for the 
most part too general to build any inference upon. They all look 
upon themselves as distinct from the apostles.' Several of them 
include St. Paul by name in the apostolate. Clement, moreover, 
speaks of the apostles as having been sent forth’ by Christ himself 
($ 42), and in another passage he obviously excludes Apollos from 
the number.” More important, however, as showing the elasticity of 
the term, is a passage in Hermas, where he represents the “apostles 
and teachers” under one head, as forty in number, selecting this 
doubtless as a typical number in accordance with the figurative 
character of his work. 

Writers of the subsequent ages are more obviously lax in their use 
of the title. At a very early date we find it applied to the seventy, 
without, however, placing them on the same level with the twelve. 
This application occurs even in Irenaeus and Tertullian,* the earliest 
extant writers who dwell on this or kindred subjects. About the same 
time Clement of Alexandria not only calls Barnabas an apostle, but 
confers the title on Clement of Rome also.’ Philip the Evangelist, 


1 Clem. § 42; Ignat. Rom. § 4; Polye. 
§6; Barnab. §§ 5,8; Ep. ad Diogn. § 11. 
2§47. See above, note 2, p.318. Eu- 
sebius, iii. 39, infers that Papias distin- 


4 Tren. ii. 21,1; Tertull. adv. Mare. 
iv. 24, “ Adlegit et alios septuaginta 
apostolos super duodecim,” referring for 
an illustration of the numbers to Exod. 


guished Aristion and John the Presbyter, 
who had been personal disciples of the 
Lord, from the apostles. This may be 
so; but from his language as quoted it 
can only be safely gathered that he dis- 
tinguished them from the twelve. 

3 Hermas, sim. ix. 15,16; comp. vis. 
iii. 5: sim.ix.25. Thedata with regard 
to the age of Hermas are (1) that he 
was a contemporary of Clement (vis. ii.4), 
and (2) that his work was written while 
his brother Pius was bishop of Rome 
(circ. 140). Fragm. Murat. in Routh, 
Rel. Sacr. i. p. 396. He cannot there- 
fore have been the Hermas mentioned 
by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 14), as several 
ancient writers suppose. 


xv. 27, And they came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees.” See also 
Origen quoted above, p. 318. In the 
Gospel the seventy are not indeed called 
“apostles,” but the verb amooréAAet is 
applied to them, and they are spoken of 
as “seventy others ” (Luke x. 1), in ref- 
erence to the mission of the twelve. In 
the Ancient Syriac Documents, edited by 
Cureton, this extension is distinctly and 
repeatedly given to the term; e.g. p. 3, 
“ Thaddaeus the apostle, one of the sev- 
enty;” p. 34, “Addaeus the apostle, 
one of the seventy-two apostles.” 

5 For Barnabas, see Strom. ii. pp. 445, 
447 (ed. Potter); for Clement of Rome, 
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is so styled by many early writers; but in some instances, at least, 
he has been confused with Philip, one of the twelve.’ Origen discusses 
the term as capable of a very wide application ;? and Eusebius, 
accounting for St. Paul’s expression (1 Cor. xv. 7), speaks of “num- 
berless apostles ” besides the twelve.’ 

Nor will it weigh as an argument on the other side, that many 
writers speak of the twelve as the founders of the church, or argue on 
the typical significance of this number in the apostolate :* for some of 
those, who hold this language most strongly, elsewhere use the term 
apostle in a very extended application; and the rest either distinctly 
acknowledge the apostolic office of St. Paul, or indirectly recognize 
his authority by quoting from his writings or endorsing his teaching. 

The passages referred to are, I think, sufficient to show that ancient 
writers, for the most part, allowed themselves very considerable lati- 
tude in the use of the title. Lower down than this it is unnecessary 
to follow the stream of authority. The traditions of later ages are 


too distant to reflect any light on the usage of apostolic times. 


Strom. iv. p.609. Elsewhere Clement calls 
Barnabas amooroAucds, adding that he 
was one of the seventy, Strom. ii. p. 489. 

1 Even Papias, who had conversed 
with his daughters, speaks of him as 
Philip the apostle, if Eusebius (iii. 39) 
is quoting his exact words, which, how- 
ever, is very doubtful. In the Apost. 
Const. (vi. 7) he is called ®iAummos 6 
ouvamdaTodos huv. Polycrates (Euseb. 
iii. 31) clearly mistakes, and calls him 
one of the twelve. See the note of 
Cotelier on the Apost. Const. 1. c. 

2 Origen in Joann. Tom. iv. p. 430, ed. 
Delarue. 

Wale Jas Melee 
KaTa plunow tov OddeKa TActoTwY Twv 
brapidytwv amoctéAwy, oios kal aùrtòs 
6 TladAos tv, mpoortOnor A€ywv: “Erea 
&b0n tots amoordAos m&r Comp. 
Theodoret on 1 Cor. xii. 28. There is, 
however, no authority for the statement 
of the latter, 1 Tim. iii. 1, that the order 
afterwards called bishops were formerly 
called apostles. 

Certain early commentators on Isaiah 
xvii. 6 saw a reference to fourteen apos- 
tles, making up the number by including 
Paul and Barnabas, or Paul and James 


Ei@’ ws mapa Tovtous, 


the Lord’s brother; see Euseb. in Js. 
xvii. 6, and Hieron. in Js. T. iv. pp. 194, 
280, ed. Vallarsi. The Apost. Const. 
(viii. 46) recognize thirteen, including 
St. Paul and excluding St. James. Of 
really early writings, the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions alone seem 
to restrict the number to twelve. This 
restriction served the purpose of the 
writers, enabling them to exclude St. 
Paul. At the same time the exclusion 
of St. James is compensated by assigning 
to him the title of “ bishop of bishops.” 

t Barnab. § 8, referred to above, p. 
222, note 3; Justin, Dial. p. 260c ; comp. 
Apol. i. p. 784, amd yap ‘lepovoaAtyu 
tvdpes Sexadvo Thy apiOudy etjAOov eis Toy 
kóguov: Iren. iv. 21. 3, “ dodecastylum 
firmamentum Ecclesiae,” ib. Fragm. p. 
843 (Stieren) ; Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 13, 
asks “Cur autem duodecim apostolos 
elegitetnon alium quemlibet numerum?” 
and refers in answer to the twelve springs 
at Elim, the twelve jewels on Aaron’s 
breastplate, etc. Comp. Theodot. ap. 
Clem. Alex. p. 975 (Potter). In Clem. 
Hom. ii. 23 the apostles are compared 
to the twelve months of the year; comp. 
Clem. Recogn. iv. 35, 36. 
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IV. VARIOUS READINGS IN GAL. Il. 5. 


The reading (which is given in the text) ois oùðè mpos dpav, is doubt- 
less correct. Two variations, however, occur, which deserve notice. 

1. The omission of oùòé. 

The negative is found in all the Greek uncial MSS. (i.e. in x ABC 
EFGKLP) except D, in which, however, it is inserted by a later 
hand, and apparently in all or nearly all the Greek cursive MSS. It 
is expressly mentioned by the Ambrosian Hilary,’ and by Jerome,” as 
the reading of the Greek copies. It is found also in the Gothic, 
Memphitic, both Syriac, and other versions, and was unquestionably 
the original reading of the Vulgate, as it appears in all the best manu- 
scripts of this version. It was read, moreover, by Marcion,® Ephraem 
Syrus, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, 
the Pseudo-Ignatius,’ and perhaps also by Origen, among the Greeks; 
and by Ambrose,’ Augustine,’ Jerome, Pelagius (in his text, though 
he comments on the other reading), and Primasius, among the Latins. 

On the other hand, it is omitted in D (both Greek and Latin), and 
in the Latin of E; and the text is read without it by the translator 
of Irenaeus,’ by Tertullian,” Victorinus, the Ambrosian Hilary, Pela- 
gius (in his commentary), and apparently Sulpicius Severus." We 
have it, moreover, on the authority of Jerome,” of Primasius,” and 
of Sedulius, that the negative was not found in the Latin copies; 
and the same is implied by the language of the Ambrosian Hilary. 

In the face of this testimony, the statement of Victorinus, that it 
was omitted “in plurimis codicibus et Latinis et Graecis,” is not 
worthy of credit. He may, indeed, have found the omission in some 
Greek MS. or other, but even this is doubtful. No stress can be laid 
on the casual statement of a writer so loose and so ignorant of Greek. 


lad loc. “Graeci e contra dicunt: 8 ad loc. and Epist. Ixxxii. (ii. p. 194, 


Nec ad horam cessimus, et hoe aiunt 
convenire causae,” ete. 

2 ad loc. “Juxta Graecos codices est 
legendum : Quibus neque,” ete. 

3 Tertull. adv. Mare. v. 3. 

4 Haefes. p. 112 and p. 814. 

5 Ep. ad Tars. § 2. 

BOne. ec. Cels:, vil. 21 (i. p. 709, 
Delarue), oùðérore èv xøpa sroretay- 
pevos avOpdérots ÉS kpeiTTwV yevóuevos, 
where the conjecture of8& mpòs Spay is 
possibly correet. 

7 Epist. 37. 


ed. Bened.). 

9 Tren. Haeres. iii. 13, 3. 

V adv. Mare. v. 3. 

ll Dial. iii. 13, p. 219 B (Migne). 

12 ad loc. ‘‘ Hoc esse quod in codici- 
bus legitur Latinis: Quibus ad horam,” 
ete. 

13 ad loc. “Latinus habet, Quibus ad 
horam cessimus.” Primasius does not 
himself omit if, as represented in Tisch. 

14 Magn. Bibl. Vet. Patr. v. 498, “Male 
in Latinis codicibus legitur, Quibus ad 
horam cessimus.” 
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It appears, from these facts, that the omission is due to some 
Western MS. or MSS. alone. The author of the old Latin version 
used one of these. And to the old Latin version all, or nearly all, 
the existing authorities for the omission may be traced. Its absence 
in the Greek text of D is an exception, unless the charge of Latinizing 
sometimes brought against this MS. can be substantiated. Irenaeus 
is also to be accounted for; but in this case the omission may perhaps 
be ascribed not to the author himself, but to his translator. 

A correction, however, would appear to have been made in that 
rescension which was circulated in North Italy; for the negative is 
found both in Ambrose and in Augustine, the former of whom used 
the “Itala” as a matter of course, and the latter by choice." : 

Tertullian, indeed, accuses Marcion of interpolating the negative ; 
but no weight attaches to his assertion. The African father, not find- 
ing it in his own Latin copy, and finding it in Marcion’s recension, 
caught at what appeared the simplest way of accounting for the varia- 
tion. He would not stop to consider whether his own copy was 
correct. It was enough for him that the text with the negative was 
more favorable to Marcion’s peculiar views than without it. Tertullian 
makes no appeal to MSS. or external authority of any kind. He 
argues solely on grounds of internal evidence. 

The omission in the first instance is not easily accounted for. It 
may have been an oversight. Or, possibly, the Latin translator, or 
the transcriber of the MS. which he used, intentionally left it out, 
thinking, as some later critics thought, that the sense of the passage 
or the veracity of the apostle required the omission. At all events, 
the expedient of dropping the negative as a means of simplifying the 
sense is characteristic of the Latin copies. For other instances in St. 
Paul, see Gal. v.8; Rom. v. 14; 1 Cor. v: 6; [CoL ii. 18]; comp. 
Jno. vi. 04 1x. 277 

The omission once made, arguments were not wanting to support it. 
Tertullian found that the negative vitiated the sense of the passage. 
He objected to it, moreover, as at variance with history, 'which showed 
that St. Paul did yield on occasions: in circumcising Timothy, for 
instance, and in paying the expenses of those who had taken Nazarite 
vows. The same arguments are brought forward by Victorinus and 
the Ambrosian Hilary.’ With much greater justice Jerome maintains 
that it is required for the sense. But, feeble as were his reasons, 


1 De Doctr. Christ. e. 15. 3 « Litterae enim hoc indicant quia 
2 For these references I am indebted cessit, et historia factum exclamat.” 
to Reiche, Comm. Crit. ii. p. 13. The passage is based on Tertullian, 
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doubtless the authority of Tertullian, and the prejudice thus raised 
against this as the reading of Marcion, were fatal to its reception with 
many who otherwise would have conformed to the Greek text. 

It is not uninteresting to observe how little influence this important 
The 
omission or insertion of ové@ might have been expected to decide for 
or against the circumcision of Titus. This, however, is not the case. 
The Latin Fathers, who left out the negative, generally maintained 
that he was not circumcised. Several modern critics who retain it 
hold that he was. 

2. The omission of ois. 

The relative is omitted in some few texts which retain ovd¢, and 
retained in some few which want oùòé; but for the most part the two 
are omitted or retained together. Here, again, the Greek texts are 
as unanimous as in the former case. The obvious motive of this 
omission is the improvement of the grammar by the removal of a 
redundant word. 

This assumed necessity of altering the text somehow in order to 
correct the grammar may have been the first step towards the more 
important omission of the negative. 


various reading has had on the interpretation of the passage. 


V. THE LATER VISIT OF ST. PAUL TO JERUSALEM. 


The later of the two visits to Jerusalem mentioned in the Epistle 
has from the earliest times been identified with the visit recorded in 
Acts xv. This view is taken by Irenaeus,’ the first writer who alludes 
to the subject; and, though it has not escaped unchallenged either in 
ancient? or modern days, the arguments in its favor are sufficiently 
strong to resist the pressure of objections to which it is fairly exposed. 


1 So Victorinus and the Ambrosian 
Hilary. This is also the opinion of Ter- 


etc. So also apparently Tertullian, 
adv. Marc. v. 2, 3. 


tullian (adv. Mare. v. 3), if I understand 
him rightly; though Baur, Paulus, p. 
122, interprets him differently. The 
only exception that I have remarked is 
Pelagius, who, however, has not the 
same reading in the text as in the notes. 

2 Tren. iii. 13, 3, “Si quis igitur dili- 
genter ex Actibus Apostolorum scru- 
tetur tempus de quo scriptum est, 
ascendi Hierosolymam, propter praedic- 
tam quaestionem, inveniet eos, qui prae- 
dicti sunt a Paulo, annos concurrentes,” 


3 This visit is placed after the third 
in the Acts by Chrysostom, but not 
further defined. It is identified with 
the fifth by Epiphanius, Haeres. xxviii. 
4, p. 112. The Chron. Pasch. (i. p. 435 
sq. ed. Dind.) places it after the inci- 
dents of Acts xiii. 1-3, and before those 
of Acts xv., thus apparently interpolat- 
ing it before the second and third visits 
of the Acts. 

4 The view adopted is that of most 
recent critics. Itis well maintained by 
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J. In support of this view may be urged the positive argument from 
the striking coincidence of circumstances, and the negative argument 
from the difficulty of finding any equally probable solution, or, indeed, 
any probable solution at all besides. 

(i.) The later visit of the Galatian Epistle coincides with the third 
visit of the Acts, when the so-called Apostolic Council was held, in all 
The geography is the same. In both 

narratives the communications take place between Jerusalem and 
Antioch; in both, the head-quarters of the false brethren are at the 
former place, their machinations are carried on in the latter; in both, 
the Gentile apostles go up to Jerusalem, apparently from Antioch, and 
return thence to Antioch again. The time is the same, or, at least, 
not inconsistent. St. Paul places the events fifteen or sixteen years 
after his conversion; St. Luke’s narrative implies that they took place 
‘about the year 51.’ The persons are the same: Paul and Barnabas 
appear as the representatives of the Gentile churches, Cephas and 


the most important features. 


James as the leaders of the circumcision. The agitators are similarly 
described in the two accounts: in the Acts, as converted Pharisees who 
had imported their dogmas into the Christian church; in the Epistle, 
as false brethren, who attempt to impose the bondage of the law on 
the Gentile converts. The two apostles of the Gentiles are repre- 
sented in both accounts as attended. “ Certain other Gentiles” (e 
aùrõv) are mentioned by St. Luke; Titus, a Gentile, is named by 
St. Paul. The subject of dispute is the same — the circumcision of 
the Gentile converts. The character of the conference is in general 
the same —a prolonged and hard-fought contest.? 
same — the exemption of the Gentiles from the enactments of the 
law, and the recognition of the apostolic commission of Paul and Bar- 
nabas by the leaders of the Jewish church, 


The result is the 


Schott, DeWette, Conybeare and How- 
son, Jowett, and others. The argu- 
ments in favor of the second visit of 
the Acts are best stated by Fritzsche, 
Opusc. p. 223 sqq. The fourth visit of 
the Acts finds its ablest champion in 
Wieseler, Galat. p. 553 sqq. The fifth 
visit has been abandoned by modern 
critics, as the Epistle was clearly written 
before that time. Some few, e.g. Paley, 
Horae Paulinae, ch. v. no. 10, suppose 
this to be a journey to Jerusalem omitted 
in the Acts. 
80 


1 This is calculated by a back reckon- 
ing of the time spent from the Apos- 
tolic Council to the appointment of 
Festus, the date of which is fixed inde- 
pendently at A.D. 60. See Wieseler, 
Chronol. p. 66 sqq. 

2 St. Luke’s notices are, xv. 2, yevo- 
pevns atdaews kal Cntioews ovK GAlyns 
76 TlavAw kal TG BapydBa mpbs avrovs, 
at Antioch; xv. 5, ekavéotnoay é tives, 
at Jerusalem before the congress; xy. 7, 
Tos Se cuv(nTHoEws yevouerns, at Je- 
rusalem at the congress. 
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A combination of circumstances so striking is not likely to have 
occurred twice within a few years. 

(ii.) Nor, indeed, can this visit be identified with any other re- 
corded in St. Luke. It has been taken by some, for instance, for the 
second visit of the Acts. To this supposition the date alone is fatal. 
The second visit of the Acts synchronizes, or nearly so, with the 
persecution and death of Herod, which latter event happened in the 
year 44. But at least twelve or thirteen, probably fifteen or sixteen, 
years had elapsed since St. Paul’s conversion before he paid the visit 
in question. And no system of chronology at all probable will admit 
of so early a date for his conversion as would thus be required. But, 
again, according to the narrative of the Acts, St. Paul’s apostolic 
mission commenced after the second visit,? whereas the account in the 
Epistle clearly implies that his apostolic office and labors were well 
known and recognized before this conference. 

More serious objections still lie against identifying it with any later 
visit in the Acts — the fourth, for instance. It is, perhaps, a sufficient 
answer to such a solution, that St. Paul’s connection with Barnabas 
seems to have ceased before. A more fatal difficulty still would be 
his silence respecting the third visit, so marked with incidents, and 
so pregnant with consequences bearing directly on the subject of 

which he is treating. 

II. On the other hand, the identification adopted involves various 
difficulties, which, however, when weighed, do not seem sufficient to 
turn the scale. These difficulties are of two classes: 

(i.) Discrepancies appearing to exist between the two narratives. 


1 The order of events in St. Luke’s the purposes of man, the persecutor 


narrative is as follows: (1) The notice of 
St. Paul’s setting out from Antioch for 
Jerusalem, xi. 30; (2) the persecution 
of Herod, the death of James, and the 
imprisonment and escape of Peter, xii. 
1-19; (3) the death of Herod, and the 
spread of the word, xii. 20-24; (4) St. 
Paul’s business at Jerusalem, and his 
departure thence, xii. 25. The narra- 
tive itself suggests the motive of this 
order, which is not directly chronolog- 
ical. Having mentioned in (1) St. 
Paul’s mission to Jerusalem, the writer 
is led in (2) to describe the condition 
of the church there, kar éxeivoy roy 
kapóv. This obliges him to pass on to 
(3) in order to show that God defeated 


dying ignominiously, and the persecuted 
church continuing to flourish. He then 
resumes the subject of (1) in (4). Thus 
it may be assumed, I think, that the 
church was sufiering from Herod’s per- 
secutions when St. Paul- arrived, but 
not that Herod was already dead. In 
other words, the chronological order 
was probably (2), (1), (4), (3). 

2 His career as an apostle com- 
mences with Acts xiii. He had before 
this held a subordinate place, and his 
preaching had been confined to Damas- 
cus (ix. 22), Jerusalem (ix. 28), and the 
neighborhood of Tarsus and Antioch 
(ix. 30;° xi. 25 sqq.; comp. also Gal. 
121k 
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On the whole, however, the circumstances of the writers and the 
different purposes of the narrators seem sufficient to explain the di- 
vergences, real or apparent, in the two accounts; and the remarks 
made in comparing the two records of the former visit apply with 
even more force to this (see p. 312). The alleged discrepancies are 
these : 

(a) In the Acts St. Paul is represented as sent to Jerusalem by 
the Christians of Antioch to settle some disputes which had arisen 
there; in the Epistlė he states that he went up by revelation. Here, 
however, there is no contradiction. The historian naturally records 
the external impulse which led to the mission; the apostle himself 
states his inward motive. “ What I did,” he says, “I did, not owing 
to circumstances, not as yielding to pressure, not in deference to others, 
but because the Spirit of God told me it was right.” The very stress 
which he lays on this revelation seems to show that other influences 
were at work. 

The following parallel cases suggest how the one motive might 
supplement the other. 

(a) In Acts ix. 29, 30, it is said, “ They went about to slay him, 
which when the brethren knew, they brought him down to Caesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus.” St. Paul’s own account of this inci- 
dent, Acts xxii. 17 sqq., is as follows: “ While I prayed in the temple 
I was in a trance, and saw him saying unto me, Make haste, and get 
thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive thy testimony 
concerning me,” etc. 

(B) In Acts xiii. 2—4, the mission of Paul and Barnabas is attributed 
both to the Holy Spirit and to the church of Antioch: “The Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them; and when they had fasted and prayed, and 
laid their hands on them, they sent them away (aréAvcav). So they, 
being sent forth by the Holy Ghost (éxreupOévres ro Tov ayiov mveú- 
paros),” ete. 

(y) Acts xv. 28, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 

(b) St. Paul speaks of his communications as made to the apostles 
in private; St. Luke’s narrative describes a general congress of the 
church. 

The divergence is due to the different aims of the two writers. St. 
Paul is dwelling on what he owed, or did not owe, to the twelve. 
St. Luke describes the results as affecting the interests of the church 
at large. St. Paul mentions, or rather alludes to, the private history 
which led to the public transactions —the secret springs, as it were, 
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which set the machinery in motion. This history can have been but 
partially known to St. Luke, nor did it lie within his province to 
record it. 

But, in fact, while each narrative thus presents a different aspect of 
this chapter of history, each also contains indications that the other 
aspect was recognized, though not dwelt upon, by the writer. The 
very form of St. Paul’s expression, åveĝéunv aùToTs, kar idtay dé tots 
doxovo rv, implies something besides the private conference. The 
transactions themselves — the dispute about Titus, for instance — in- 
volved more or less of publicity; the purpose sought to be attained 
could scarcely be effected in any other way; and the fragmentary 
character of the apostles account leaves ample space for the insertion 
of other incidents besides those given. On the other hand, St. Luke 
alludes in a general way to conferences and discussions preceding the 
congress (xv. 4, 5, 6); and the speeches there delivered, the measures 
there proposed, are plainly the result of much wise forethought and 
patient deliberation on the part of the apostles. 

(c) Again, it is said, the account of St. Luke leaves the impression 
of perfect and unbroken harmony between St. Paul and the twelve; 
while St. Paul’s narrative betrays, or seems to betray, signs of dis- 
satisfaction with their counsels. In the Acts the leading apostles of 
the circumcision stand forth as the champions of Gentile liberty; the 
writer of the Epistle, on the other hand, implies, or appears to imply, 
that they owed to himself and Barnabas alone their emancipation from 
the bondage sought to be imposed upon them. 

But here, again, the difficulty diminishes when we try to picture to 
ourselves what was likely to have been the course of events. The 
articles of the so-called Apostolic Council were “ Articles of Peace.” 
To infringe no principle, and yet to quiet opposition, to concede as 
much as would satisfy one party, and not enough to press heavily on 
the other, — this was the object to be obtained. Thus the result was 
a compromise. Long discussions, many misgivings, some differences 
of opinion, must have arisen on a question so delicate and yet so 
momentous; and, though the unanimity of the final decision was 
indeed the prompting of the Holy Ghost, it would be not less con- 
trary to all analogies of the apostolic history, than to all human ex- 
perience, to suppose that no error or weakness or prejudice had 
revealed itself in the process. It would seem, moreover, that by the 
time the congress met St. Paul’s work was already done. His large 
experience, gained in contact with the Gentile churches, had told 
upon the twelve. If they hesitated at first, as they may have done, 
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they hesitated now no longer. Opinions in favor of liberal measures 
towards the Gentiles would come with more force from the leading 
apostles of the circumcision. His own voice raised in their cause 
might only inflame the passions of the bigoted, and prejudice the 
result. So we find that when the council meets Paul and Barnabas 
confine themselves to narrating the success of their labors among the 
Gentiles. As regards the matter under dispute, they are entirely 
passive. 

(ii.) More startling, at first sight, than these apparent discrepancies, 
are the direct omissions of St. Paul, on the supposition that he is 
speaking of the visit of Acts xv. 

(a) Above all, how comes it that, while enumerating his visits to 
Jerusalem, St. Paul should mention the first and third, and pass over 
the second recorded in the Acts? 

The answer is to be sought in the circumstances under which that 
visit was paid. The storm of persecution had broken over the church 
of Jerusalem. One leading apostle had been put to death; another, 
rescued by a miracle, had fled for his life. At this season of terror 
and confusion Paul and Barnabas arrived. It is probable that every 
Christian of rank had retired from the city. No mention is made of 
the twelve; the salutations of the Gentile apostles are received by 
“the elders.” They arrived charged with alms for the relief of the poor 
brethren of Judea. Having deposited these in trustworthy hands, they 
would depart with all convenient speed. Any lengthened stay might 
endanger their lives. Nor, indeed, was there any motive for remaining. 
Even had St. Paul purposed holding conferences with the apostles or 
the church of the circumcision, at this moment of dire distress it would 
have been impossible.’ Of this visit, then, so brief and so hurried, he 
makes no mention here. His object is not to enumerate his journeys 
to Jerusalem, but to define his relations with the twelve; and on these 
relations it had no bearing. 


1 St. Luke dismisses this visit in a scribed by our Lord for the apostles to 


very few words: xi. 30, dmooretAaytes 
mpos tovs mpeaButepous dla xetpds Bap- 
váßa kal Savdov; xii. 25, BapydBas õe 
kal ZavAos tréeotpevay èë “lepovtadhu, 
TAnpocavtes Thy Õiakovlav, cuumapada- 
Bovres kai “Iwavvny tov émxKarnbévra, 
Mapxov. It seems probable, then, that 
all the apostles, perhaps even James, 
were away. Of Peter this is all but 
directly stated, xii. 17. This inference 
accords with an ancient tradition, that 
twelve years was the limit of time pre- 


remain at Jerusalem. It is mentioned 
by Apollonius (circ. A.D. 200, ap. Eu- 
seb. H. E. v. 18, ós èk mapaddcews), and 
by Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 762, ed. 
Potter. The latter gives as his author- 
ity, the Praedicatio Petri, and quotes 
the words peta dHdexa ern ètérbere eis 
Toy kécuov. This carries the tradition 
back to an early date. On the sequence 
of events in this portion of the Acts, 
see above, p. 328, note 1. 
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(5) The omission of all mention of the apostolic decree is a less 
considerable difficulty. The purport of the decree itself, and the form 
of opposition which St. Paul encountered in Galatia, sufficiently ex- 
plain his silence.? 

(1) The provisions of this decree seem to have been, as I have 
already mentioned, “ Articles of Peace.” The apostolic letter was only 
addressed to the Gentile brethren “in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia” 
(xy. 23), that is, to the churches more directly in communication with 
Palestine, and therefore materially affected by the state of feeling and 
practice among the Jewish Christians. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that the decree was intended to be permanent and universal. 
It was drawn up to meet a special emergency, and its enactments, 
accordingly, are special. The Gentile apostles seem to have delivered 
it scrupulously in those churches which had been already founded, 
and which had felt the pressure of Jewish prejudice (Acts xvi. 4). 
But in the brotherhoods afterwards formed, and lying beyond the 
reach of such influences, no notice was taken of it. St. Paul’s instruc- 
tions, for instance, to the Corinthians and to the Romans? entirely 
ignore one of its provisions, the prohibition against eating meats 
offered to idols. He speaks of this as a’ matter of indifference in 
itself, only important as it affected each man’s conscience. 

(2) The object of the decree was to relieve the Gentile Christians 
from the burden of Jewish observances. It said, “ Concede so much, 
and we will protect you from further exactions.” The Galatians 
sought no such protection. ‘They were willing recipients of Judaic 
rights; and St. Paul’s object was to show them, not that they need 
not submit to these burdens against their will, but that they were 
wrong and sinful in submitting to them. 

(8) The power of the apostles of the circumcision and the prece- 
dence of the mother church had been unduly and exclusively exalted 
by the Judaizers in Galatia at the expense of St. Paul’s authority. The 
Epistle to the Galatians is from beginning to end a protest against | 
these exaggerated claims. He refuses to acknowledge any human in- 
terference ; he takes his stand throughout upon his direct commission 
from the Lord. By appealing to a decree of a council held at Jerusalem 
for sanction on a point on which his own decision as an apostle was final, 
he would have made the very concession which his enemies insisted upon.’ 


1 Paley has some good remarks on at length in the dissertation on “St. 
this decree, Hor. Paul. ch. v. § 11. Paul and the Three.” See p. 129. 

21 Cor. x. 27 sqq.; Rom. xiv. 2 sqq. 3 The accounts of this crisis in the 
This question has been considered more apostolic history given by Neander, 
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VI. PATRISTIC ACCOUNTS OF THE COLLISION AT ANTIOCH. 


The conduct of St. Peter at Antioch has been a great stumbling- 
block, both in ancient and modern times. It has been thought strange 
that the very apostle to whom was specially vouchsafed the revelation 
that there is nothing common or unclean, and who only a short time 
before this meeting at Antioch had declared himself plainly in favor 
of Gentile liberty, should have acted in a manner so inconsistent with 
all that had gone before. Accordingly, some have sought to wrest 
St. Paul’s language here, and others have denied the accuracy of the 
narrative in the Acts. But, in fact, St. Peter’s character, as it is 
drawn in the Gospels, explains every difficulty. It is, at least, no 
surprise that he who at one moment declared himself ready to lay 
down his life for his Lord’s sake, and even drew his sword in defence 
of his Master, and the next betrayed him with a thrice-repeated 
denial, should have acted in this case as we inferred he acted from the 
combined accounts of St. Luke and St. Paul. There is the same 
impulsive courage, followed by the same shrinking timidity. And, 
though St. Paul’s narrative stops short of the last scene in this drama, 
it would not be rash to conclude that it ended as the other had ended, 
that the revulsion of feeling was as sudden and complete, and that 
again he went out and wept bitterly, having denied his Lord in the 
person of these Gentile converts. 

The history of the patristic interpretations of this passage is pain- 
fully instructive. The orthodox fathers of the early church were sore 
pressed both by heretics and unbelievers. On the one hand, Ebionite 
writers, like the author of the Clementines, made it a ground for a 
personal attack on St. Paul." 
as Marcion, used it to prove the direct antagonism of Christianity to 
Judaism, as represented by the opposition of the Gentile to the Jewish 
apostle.? And lastly, Porphyry and other writers availed themselves 


On the other, extreme Gnostics, such 


Pflanz. i. p. 205 sqq., and de Pressensé, 
Trois premiers siécels lre série, i. p. 
457 sqq., seem to me, on the whole, 
among the most truthful, preserving 
a just mean between exaggerations on 
either side. Other references to im- 
portant recent works are given in the 
notes to the dissertation on ‘“ St. Paul 
and the Three.” Seep. 129. Since the 
lst edition of this volume was published 
I have read the articles of Reuss, La 


Conference de Jerusalem, in the Nouvelle 
Revue de Théologie, xii. p. 324, xiii. p. 
52. Though they contain many things 
with which I cannot agree, I gladly 
recognize the spirit of fairness in which 
they are written. 

1 See above, p. 66, and the notes on 
“FA ale 

2 Tertull. adv. Marc. i. 20, v. 3, de 
Praescr. c. 23; comp. Tren, iii. 12, 15. 
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of the incident as an engine of assault on Christianity itself, impugn- 
ing the characters of both apostles in language which the fathers 
describe as coarse and blasphemous.! How were these diverse attacks 
to be met? ‘Tertullian, arguing against the Marcionites, resisted all 
temptation to wrest the plain meaning of the passage.” Cyprian and 
Ambrose, moreover, took it in its obvious sense The same is done 
also by the commentators Victorinus and Hilary. But the majority 
of early writers fell into the snare. Two disingenuous explanations 
were put forward to meet the attacks of heretics and unbelievers ; 
each originating, it would appear, in one of the great fathers of Al- 
exandria, and dividing between them the allegiance of subsequent 
writers. 

1. Clement of Alexandria maintained that the Cephas here men- 
tioned was not the apostle Peter, but one of the seventy disciples 
bearing the same name. Though the passage itself absolutely ex- 
cludes such a view, it nevertheless found several adherents, and is 
mentioned by Eusebius* without condemnation. Even in modern 


1See esp. Hieron. in Ep. ad Gal. 
praef. (vii. p- 371, ed. Vallarsi): “ Vo- 
lens et illi maculam erroris inurere et 
huic procacitatis, et in commune ficti 
dogmatis accusare mendacium, dum inter 
se ecclesiarum principes discrepent,”’ and 
p. 410 

2 See the passages of Tertullian re- 
ferred to, p. 333, note 2. 

3 Augustin. ap. Hieron. Op. T. 1, 
Epist. cxvi. The passage in Cyprian, 
to which Augustine appears to refer, is 
in Epist. 71. At the Council of Car- 
thage, too (held under Cyprian), “ Zosi- 
musa Tharassa dixit: Revelatione facta 
veritatis cedat error veritati, quia et Pe- 
trus, qui prius circumcidebat, cessit 
Paulo veritatem praedicanti’”; Concil. 
Carthag. lvi. Cypriani, Op. p. 239, ed. 
Fell. 

4 Euseb. H. E. i. 12, referring to 
the 5th book of Clement’s Hypotyposeis. 
The amount of support that this view 
obtained may be gathered from Hieron. 
T. vii. p. 408, “ Sunt qui Cepham 
non putent Apostolum Petrum,” etc., 
Chrysost. T. iii. p. 374, môs ody Tives 
thy Carnow ravrny edvoay, Gregor. Magn. 
ın Ezech. Lib. ii. H. 6, “ Sunt vero non- 


OGA 


nulli qui,” ete. Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and Gregory all show from St. Paul’s 
context how untenable this view is. 
Claudius Altiss. (ad loc.) simply copies 
the words of Gregory, and his language 
must not be taken as evidence of the 
prevalence of the opinion in his time. 
Oecumenius, however, or a commenta- 
tor in the Oecumenian Catena, favors 
this view, which he incorrectly attributes 
to Eusebius. On the authority of 
Clement it became customary to insert 
the name Cephas in the lists of the 
seventy disciples, e.g. those ascribed to 
Hippolytus (ed. Fabricius, T. i. app. p. 
42) and to Dorotheus Tyrius (printed 
in Dindorf’s Chron. Pasch. ii. p. 120), 
and that of the Chron. Pasch. (i. p. 400, 
ed. Dind.). 

Other attempts, also, were made in 
the same direction. In the Armenian 
Calendar Cephas is called a disciple of 
St. Paul: Sept. 25, “ Apollo et Cephae 
discipulorum Pauli,” Assemann. Bibl. 
Orient. iii. p. 648. In the Apostolic 
Constitutions of the Egyptian church 
he is represented as one of the twelve, 
but distinguished from Peter (ed. Tat- 
tam, p. 2). 
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times it has been revived,’ but has not been received with any 
favor. 

2. Origen started the theory” that the dispute between Peter and 
Paul was simulated. In other words, being of one mind in the matter, 
they got up this scene that St. Paul might the more effectually con- 
demn the Judaizers through the chief of the apostles, who, acknowledging 
the justice of the rebuke, set them an example of submission. Thus 
he, in fact, substituted the much graver charge of dishonesty against 
both apostles, in order to exculpate the one from the comparatively 
venial offence of moral cowardice and inconsistency. Nevertheless, 
this view commended itself to a large number of subsequent writers, 
It was 
enforced with much perverse ingenuity and misapplied eloquence by 


and for some time may be said to have reigned supreme.’ 


Chrysostom, in his exposition of this epistle, and in a separate homily 


devoted specially to the subject. And about the same time that these 


1 By the Jesuit Harduin. See Har- 
duini Op. Sel. (Amst. 1709) p. 920. The 
treatise is entitled “ Cepham a Paulo 
reprehensum Petrum non esse,” a strange 
specimen of criticism. It provoked re- 
plies from Boileau, Disquisit. Theolog. 
in Galat. ii. 10, Paris, 1713; Calmet, 
Dissert. T. iii. p. 519, Paris, 1720; Dey- 
ling, Obs. Sacr. ii. p. 520, Lips. 1737. 
The first of these I have not seen; the 
last two might be called satisfactory, if 
there were any case on the opposite side. 

2 Hieron. Epist. .cxii. T. i. p. 740, 
“Hance explanationem quam primus Ori- 
genes in decimo Stromateon libro ubi 
epistolam Pauli ad Galatas interpreta- 
tur, et caeteri deinceps interpretes sunt 
secuti,” etc. In an extant work, however 
(c. Ces. ii. 1), where Origen alludes to 
the incident, there is no trace of this 
interpretation. 

8 See Hieron. l.c. In this letter, 
addressed to Augustine, he defends him- 
self by appealing to the authority of 
previous writers. He also quotes the 
passage in his preface to the Galatians, 
where he mentions that in writing his 
commentary he has made use, besides 
Origen, of Didymus of Alexandria, of the 
Laodicene (z.e. Apollinaris), of one Al- 
exander, “an ancient heretic” (see Cave, 


Hist. Lit.i. p.101), of Eusebius of Emesa, 
and of Theodore of Heraclea. Augustine 
in reply (Hieron. Op. Epist. exvi. p. 775) 
understands him to say that the view of 
Origen was held by all these writers, 
whom he confesses himself never to 
have read. In the case of Jerome’s 
master Didymus, however, this seems 
questionable ; for in two passages in his 
extant works he speaks of St. Peters 
conduct as an instance of human in- 
firmity, de Trin. ii. 13, p. 168; iii. 19, 
p. 387. Another of Jerome’s masters, 
also, Gregory Nazianzen, had taken the 
honest view, attributing St. Peter’s error, 
however, not to cowardice, but to mis- 
taken policy, Carm. T. ii. p. 522, ed. 
Caillau, ós cuvtpdme(os où Kada@s Îv 
eOveow, el Kal TOD Wet’ wheanoey Tov 
Adyov. Unless his text is here muti- 
lated, Gregory’s memory has failed him 
as to the particular act which called 
forth St. Paul’s rebuke. 

Still, there was doubtless a vast array 
of authorities on Jerome’s side. He 
challenges Augustine to produce a single 
writer in his favor. Augustine in reply 
can only name Cyprian and Ambrose. 

4 The Latin title of this homily is 
“Tn illud, in faciem Petro restiti” (iii. 
p. 362, ed. Ben.). The opinion of 
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discourses were delivered, it found another independent and equally 
able advocate in Jerome, who maintained it in his commentary on the 
Galatians with characteristic vigor. The advocacy of Jerome gave 
rise to a controversy between the two great Latin fathers, which 
became famous in the history of the church.’ Augustine wrote to 
remonstrate with Jerome. To admit that the two leading apostles 
conspired to act a lie, he represented, was, in fact, to undermine the 
whole authority of scripture. He therefore entreated Jerome, like 
Stesichorus of old, to sing a palinode; adding that the truth of Chris- 
tendom is incomparably more beautiful than the Helen of Greece, for 
offending whom the heathen poet had been struck blind.? Jerome 
replied by another classical allusion. Let Augustine beware of pro- 
voking a contest, so he hinted, in which the crushing blows of aged 
Entellus, if once provoked, might prove more than a match for the 
youth and nimbleness of Dares.’ In the correspondence which ensued 
Augustine had much the best of his adversary both in argument and 
in temper. It closes with a letter from Augustine, in which he ex- 
poses Jerome’s subterfuges and demolishes his appeal to authority.* 
The glory of Augustine’s victory, however, is somewhat tarnished by a 
feeble attack made at the same time on those noble labors in biblical. 
criticism which have earned for Jerome the gratitude of after ages. 

To this letter of Augustine Jerome seems to have made no reply. 
His pride had been deeply wounded by the successful assaults of a 
younger rival, as he regarded Augustine; and a direct confession of 
wrong could only be expected from a nature more frank and chival- 
rous than Jerome’s. But at a later date he tacitly adopted Augustine’s 
view, and, whether from accident or design, in the same writing, 
though on a different topic, made honorable mention of his former 
opponent.” With this sequel the whole controversy, as well in the 


Chrysostom is alluded to by Jerome, 
Epist. exii., and by Augustine in reply, 
Hieron. Op. Epist. cxvi. 

1 An account of this controversy is 
given in Mohler, Gesammelte Schriften, 
p- 1 sqq. For a summary of the points 
of dispute, see the commentary of Thomas 
Aquinas on this Epistle. The corre- 
spondence itself may be found in any 
edition of the works either of Jerome or 
of Augustine. The references here given 
are to Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome. 
Owing to the extraordinary delay and 
consequent complication in the corre- 


spondence, it is not easy to determine 
the order of the letters, and in this 
respect none of the editions which I 
have consulted seem altogether satisfac- 
tory. Augustine discusses the passage 
again more briefly, de MJendacio, § 8, T. 
vi. p. 424. 

2 Hieron. Op. T. i. Lp. Lomi: 

3 Ib. Ep. cii. Sce Augustine’s reply, 
Ep. cx. 

4 Ib. Æp. cxvi. 

è Hieron. ec. Pelag, i. 22 (ii. p. 718). 
This treatise (iii. 19; db. p. 804) ends 
with an honorable mention of Augus- 
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nature of the dispute itself, as in the courageous rebuke of the younger 
father and the humble penitence of the elder, has seemed to some to 
reflect the original dispute of the apostles at Antioch, and thus to be a 
striking illustration of and comment on the text out of which it arose.’ 

The great name of Augustine seems to have swayed later writers 
towards the reasonable view of the incident; and from this time 
forward the forced explanation of Origen finds but little support.’ 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, indeed, a contemporary of the two Latin 
fathers, does not pretend to arbitrate between their opinions, and 
perhaps not more than this was to be expected from the friend of 
Chrysostom. And by Greek commentators even of a later date the 
false interpretation is once and again revived.’ But in the West the 
influence of Augustine was more powerful; and it is much to the 
credit of writers of the Latin church that, even when directly interested 
in maintaining the supremacy of St. Peter, they for the most part 
reject this perverted account of the passage, content to draw from it 
the higher lesson of the paramount claims of truth over respect for 
rank and office, and to dwell on St. Peter’s conduct as a noble example 
of humility in submitting to rebuke from an inferior in age and 
standing. 


tine, who had written against the same 
heresy which Jerome is combating. It 
is just possible that Jerome, while writ- 


context. It might be inferred, however, 
from another passage of Theodoret, in 
zech. xlviii. 35 (ii. p. 1046, ed. Schulze), 


ing this, had in mind the tribute of 
respect paid to St. Paul in 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
Other passages in which Jerome has 
been thought tacitly’ to surrender his 
former view, are, adv. Jovin. i. 15 (ii. 
p- 264), c. Ruffin. ii. 2 (ii. p- 532), 
Camm. in Philem. (vii. p. 755); but the 
inference is scarcely borne out by the 
passages themselves. Jerome’s change 
of opinion did not escape Augustine, 
who alludes to it in a letter to Oceanus, 
August. Epist. clxxx. (i. p. 634, ed. 
Ben.). 

1 e.g. Mohler, Gesamm. Schr. p. 18. 

2 Primasius (circ. 550), commenting 
on this epistle, omits to notice the opin- 
ion of Origen and Jerome. Strangely 
enough the commentary of Theodoret 
(circ. 450) on these verses is wanting in 
the MSS. What view he took cannot 
with safety be gathered from the extant 


43 


that he gave a straightforward explana- 
tion of the incident. In the Dial. de 
S. Trin. i. 24, falsely ascribed to Atha- 
nasius (Athan. Op. ii. p. 421, ed. Ben.), 
this is plainly the case, but the ground 
for attributing this work to Theodoret 
is very slender indeed; the probable 


_author being Maximus monachus (cire. 


650). 

3 It is maintained by one of the com- 
mentators in the Oecumenian Catena, 
and by Theophylact. Both these wri- 
ters would derive their opinions from 
Chrysostom, rather than from Jerome. 

t See especially Gregor. Magn. in 
Ezech. Lib. ii. Hom. 6, “ Quatenus qui 
primus erat in apostolatus culmine, esset 
primus et in humilitate,” and Pope 
Agapetus, Baron. Ann. sub. ann. 535; 
comp. Facundus, x. 2 (Gallandi, xi. p. 
772). 
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VII. THE INTERPRETATION OF DEUT. XXI. 23. 


This passage occupied an important place in the early controversies 
between the Christians and the Jews. Partly owing to this circum- 
stance, and partly from the ambiguity of the Hebrew, it was variously 
interpreted and applied. 

The words of the original are "bn m°mdbx mbbp 15, “for (the) curse 
of God (is) he that is hanged.” The ambiguity arises out of the con- 
struction of mrn>x, since the case attached to m>>p may denote either 
the person who pronounces the curse, as Judges ix. 57 (ems m>5p), 
and 2 Sam. xvi. 12 ( 1m>>p in the Q’ri), or the person against whom 
the curse is pronounced, as Gen. xxvii. 13 (4m>>p); in other words, 
it represents either a subjective or an objective genitive. As we 
assign one or other sense, therefore, to the dependent case, we get 
two distinct interpretations. 

1. “ He that is hanged is accursed in the sight of God.” This is 
the rendering of the LXX, xexarypapévos, tro Tov Oeov, adopted in 
substance, it would appear, by St. Paul, and seems to have obtained 
the suffrages of the most recent commentators, whatever their opinions. 
It is certainly supported by a more exact parallel (Judges ix. 57) than 
the alternative rendering, and seems to suit the context better; for 
the sense will then be: “ Do not let the body hang after sunset; for 
the hanging body (of a malefactor) defiles the land, since the curse of 
God rests upon it.” 

2. The other rendering is, “He that hangeth is a contempt of, a 
reproach or insult to, God.” This seems to have been the popular 
Jewish interpretation (shared, therefore, by Jewish Christtans), at all 
events from the second century of the Christian era. ‘The passage 
was so taken by the Jewish or Ebionite translators, Aquila, Theodo- 
tion, and Symmachus.' It is explained in this way in the ancient 
Jewish commentary on Deuteronomy, Siphri, and in the so-called 
Targum of Jonathan.’ This rendering appeared also in the Ebionite 


1 Jerome on this passage of Gala- 
tians gives the rendering of Aquila and 
Theodotion as “ maledictio Dei est sus- 
pensus.” This is re-translated rardpa 
@cod in Bahrdt’s Orig. Hexapl. i. p. 436. 
But just below, speaking of another 
writer, Jerome employs the same word, 
maledictio, to translate AoSopla (see p. 
339, note 2), which may therefore have 
been used by Aquila and Theodotion 


also, and is less ambiguous than kardpa. 
The rendering of Symmachus, as given 
in Latin by Jerome, was, “Quia propter 
blasphemiam Dei suspensus est.” 

2 « Qua de causa iste suspenditur ? 
Quia maledixit nomini (Dei)”; see 
Ugolin. Thes. T. xv. p. 766. 

899, aibxab NADN EID Nm Ip, 
“Tt is contempt before God to hang a 
man.” 
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Gospel! And in one of the earliest Christian apologies a Jewish 
interlocutor brought forward this text, quoting it in the form, “ He 
that hangeth is a reviling of God.”* It is found, moreover, in the 
Peshito-Syriac.? The same, also, would seem to be the interpretation 
adopted in the older Targum,* where the passage runs, “Since for 
what he sinned before God he was hanged,” but the paraphrastic 
freedom of this rendering leaves room for some doubt. Though these 
writers differ widely from each other as to the meaning to be put 
upon the words, they agree in their rendering so far as to take D°n5x 
as the object, not the subject, of m>>p. 

It may be conjectured that this rendering obtained currency at first 
owing to the untoward circumstances of the times. Jewish patriots 
were impaled or crucified as rebels by their masters, whether Syrians 
or Romans. The thought was intolerable that the curse of God 
should attach to these. The spirit of the passage, indeed, implied 
nothing of this kind; but the letter was all powerful in the schools of 
the day; and a rendering which not only warded off the reproach, 
but even, if dexterously used, turned it against the persecutor, would 
be gladly welcomed.’ An interpretation started in this way would at 
length become traditional. 

But it was especially in controversies with the Christians, as I 
have mentioned, that the Jews availed themselves of this passage. In 
whatever way interpreted, it would seem to them equally available for 
their purpose. The “offence of the cross” took its stand upon the 


1 At least so I understand the lan- 
guage of Jerome, l.c., “haec verba Ebion 
ille haeresiarches semichristianus et semi- 
judaeus ita interpretatus est, őri &Ppis 
@cod ó xpeuduevos, id est, quia injuria 
Dei est suspensus.” 

2 Hieron. l.c. “memini me in alter- 


the sight of God.” 

5 Thus the Targum of Pseudo-Jona- 
than, after rendering the passage as given 
above, p. 339, note 3, adds, “unless his 
sins have occasioned it to him.” It is 
possible, however, that this is aimed at 
Christianity. At all events, it presents 


catione Jasonis et Papisci quae Graeco 
sermone conscripta est ita reperisse, 
AoSopia Ocod 6 kpeuduevos, id est, ‘male- 
dictio Dei qui appensus est.” See 
below, p. 340, note 1. 

8 «Because whosoever blasphemeth 
God shall be hanged.” 

4 So it may be inferred from a com- 
parison with the translation of Symma- 
chus, of the Peshito, and of the Ebionite 
Gospel. Otherwise the same meaning 
might be got from the other rendering, 
“ accursed of God,” and so “a sinner in 


a curious contrast to the interpretation 
of the older Targum. 

€ See the passages quoted in Schottgen 
here. The following is the interpreta- 
tion of a learned rabbi recently deceased : 
“ D’impiccato è (produce) imprecazione 
contro Dio (cioè: il lasciare il cadavere 
esposto lungo tempo alla pubblica vista 
non può che irritare gli animi, e indurli 
ad esecrare i giudici e le leggi): e (ol- 
tracciò) non devi rendere impura la tua 
terra,” etc. — Luzzatto, Zl Pentateuco, 
Trieste, 1858. 
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letter of the lawgiver’s language, and counted its position impregnable. 
Again and again, doubtless, as he argued in the synagogues, St. Paul 
must have have had these words cast in his teeth, “accursed of God,” 
or “an insult to God,” or “a blasphemer of God, is he that is hanged 
on the tree.” More than once the early Christian apologists meet 
and refute this inference when writing against the Jews. This is the 
case with Ariston of Pella, with Justin Martyr, with Tertullian.? In 
Jerome’s time the same argument was brought by the Jews against 
the leading fact on which the faith of a Christian rests;* and later 
literature shows that Christ crucified did not cease to be “to the Jews 
a stumbling-block.” 

The passage in Deuteronomy, it is true, does not refer directly to 
crucifixion as a means of execution, but to impaling bodies after death. 
It has been said, indeed, that Philo® speaks of the impalement there 
mentioned as a mode of putting to death, but this seems to be a mistake. 
Philo says that Moses would have put such malefactors to death ten 
thousand times over, if it were possible, but not being able to kill them 
more than once, he adds another penalty, ordering murderers to be gib- 
beted (siwwpiav GdAnv rpocdiardrrerat KeAeKwv Tors dvedovTas avacKodo- 
milecOa). Nor, so far as I am aware, is there any evidence to show 
that the Jews at the time of the Christian era interpreted the passage of 
death by crucifixion. Crucifixion was not a Jewish punishment. The 
evangelist (Jno. xviii. 32) sees a providence in the delivering over of 
our Lord to the Romans to be put to death, that so he might die in 
the manner he had himself foretold. It had been employed occasion- 
ally in seasons of tumult by their own princes,’ but was regarded as 
an act of great atrocity. Even the Romans looked upon crucifixion 
with abhorrence.’ To the Jews it was especially hateful, owing in 
part, no doubt, to the curse attaching to this .ignominious exposure of 
the body in the passage of Deuteronomy. For, though this passage 


1 In the “ Dispute of Jason and Pa- to in Winer, Realw. s. v. Kreuzigung. 


piseus”’; see above, p. 339, nate 2, and 
Routh, Rel. Sacr. i. p. 95. 

2 Dial. c. Tryph. c. 96, p. 328 c. 

8 Adv. Judaeos, § 10. 

4 Hieron. l.c. So too in the work of 
Evagrius (c. 430 A.D., see Gennad. 
Vir. Ill. 50), entitled Altercatio inter 
Theophilum Christianum et Simonem Ju- 
daeum Migne’s Patr. Lat. xx. p. 1174 B. 

5 De spec. leg. § 28, ii. p. 324 m. 

€ Joseph. Ant. xiii. 14, 2, referred 


On this question see Carpzoy. Appar. 
Crit. p.591. Ihave not seen the treatise 
of Bornitius mentioned by Winer, Diss. 
de cruce num Ebraeor. suppl. fuerit, Wit- 
tenb. 1644. Those who maintain that 
crucifixion was a Jewish punishment 
rely mainly on this passage of Gala- 
tians. See Lange, Obs. Sacr. p. 163 sq. 
1 Cic. Verr. v. 64, “ crudelissimum 
teterrimumque supplicium.’ 
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did not contemplate death by crucifixion, the application was quite 
legitimate. It was the hanging, not the death, that brought ignominy 
on the sufferer and defilement on the land. Hence the Chaldee para- 
phrase of Deuteronomy employs the same word (a>) which is used 
in several places in the Peshito-Syriac to describe the crucifixion of 
our Lord (e.g. Gal. ii. 1). Hence, also, later Jews speaking of Jesus 
called him by the same name of reproach (>n, “the gibbeted one”) 
which they found in the original text of the lawgiver.’ It was not that 
they mistook the meaning of the word, but that they considered the 
two punishments essentially the same. No Jew would have questioned 
the propriety of St. Paul’s application of the text to our Lord. The 
curse pronounced in the law was interpreted and strengthened by the 
national sentiment. 


VIN. THE WORDS DENOTING FAITH. 


The Hebrew max, the Greek rioris, the Latin “fides,” and the 
English “faith,” hover between two meanings — trustfulness, the 
frame of mind which relies on another; and trustworthiness, the frame 
of mind which can be relied upon. Not only are the two connected 
together grammatically, as active and passive? senses of the same 
word, or logically, as subject and object of the same act; but there is 
a close moral affinity between them. Fidelity, constancy, firmness, 
confidence, reliance, trust, belief —these are the links which connect 
the two extremes, the passive with the active meaning of “faith.” 
Owing to these combined causes, the two senses will at times be so 
blended together that they can only be separated by some arbitrary 
distinction. When the members of the Christian brotherhood, for 
instance, are called “the faithful,” ot moroi, what is meant by this? 
Does it imply their constancy, their trustworthiness, or their faith, 
their belief? In all such cases it is better to accept the latitude, and 
even the vagueness, of a word or phrase, than to attempt a rigid defi- 
nition, which after all can be only artificial. And, indeed, the loss in 
_ grammatical precision is often more than compensated by the gain in 
theological depth. In the case of “the faithful,” for instance, does 
not the one quality of heart carry the other with it, so that they who 


1 Eisenmenger’s Entd. Judenth. i. pp. 2 Throughout this note I have used 
88 sqq., 287, 496. On the Greek the terms “active” and “passive” in 
terms otavpoiv, okodomifey, etc., see reference to the act of believing. If re- 
Lipsius, de Cruce, i. 4 sqq. (Op. T. ii. p. ferred to the act of persuading, they 
769). would of course change places. 
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are trustful are trusty also; they who have faith in God are steadfast 
and immovable in the path of duty? 

The history of the terms for “faith” in the three sacred, languages 
of Christian theology is instructive from more points of view than 
one. 

1. The Hebrew verb signifying “to believe, to trust,” is the Hiphil 
yaxm. The Kal yax would mean “to strengthen, support, hold up,” 
but is only found in the active participle used as a substantive, with 
the special sense, “ one who supports, nurses, trains a child” (aida- 
ywyos, see note, pp. 261, 262, on Gal. iii. 24), and in the passive parti- 
ciple “firm, trustworthy.” The Miphal accordingly means “to be 
firm, lasting, constant, trusty”; while the Hiphil jaxn, with which 
we are more directly concerned, is, “to hold trustworthy, to rely 
upon, believe” (taking either a simple accusative or one of the prepo- 
sitions, 3 or 5), and is rendered zurevw in the LXX, e.g. Gen. xv. 6. 
But there is in biblical Hebrew no corresponding substantive for 
“faith,” the active principle. Its nearest representative is 3AN, 
“firmness, constancy, trustworthiness.” This word is rendered in the 
LXX most frequently by dAjGeva, dAnOwos (twenty-four times),.or by 
riots, TisTOs, åtómo Tos (twenty times) ; once it is translated éorypry- 
pévos (Exod. xvii. 12), once zAotros (Ps. xxxvi. 3, where Symm. had 
dunvexds, Aq. tiotw). It will thus be seen that max properly repre- 
sents the passive sense of miørıs, as, indeed, the form of the word 
shows. But it will at times approach near to the active sense; for 
constancy under temptation or danger with an Israelite could only 
spring from reliance on Jehovah. And something of this transitional 
or double sense it has in the passage of Habakkuk ii. 4.2. The latitude 
of the LXX translation, riors, in that passage has helped out this 
meaning; and in St. Paul’s application it is brought still more promi- 
nently forward. 

Thus in its biblical usage the word max can scarcely be said ever 
to have the sense “belief, trust,” though sometimes approaching 
towards it. The influence of the Greek rendering, however, doubtless 
reacted upon the original, and in the rabbinical Hebrew it seems 
decidedly to have adopted this meaning (see Buxtorf, Lex. Rabbin. 
s.v.). The Aramaic dialects did something towards fixing this sense 
by an active form derived from the same root, aX, but from the çon- 
jugation Aphel (corresponding to the Hebrew Hiphil). Thus in the 
Chaldee Targum of Jonathan, the word denoting the faith of Abraham 


1“ Qui fortis est, idem est fidens,” 2 See the note, p. 252, on Gal. iii. 11. 
says Cicero, Tuse. iii. 7. 
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Gen. xv. 6, is nintam, and the Syriac renders zioms in the New 


Testament by the same word, |2iSasc, 

2. Unlike the Hebrew, the Greek word seems to have started from 
the active meaning. In its earliest use it is opposed to “distrust”: 
Hesiod. Op. 342, riores Ò dp tou duds kal amuctias @Aecay avopas (comp. 
Theogn. 831, miore ypýpar doe’ amictin Ò éodwoa); and this is 
perhaps the sense most favored by analogy.’ But even if it had not 
originally the passive sense of faith side by side with the active, it 
soon acquired this meaning also, e.g. Aesch. Fragm. 276, oùk avdpos 
Opkot Tiorıs GAN’ ôpkov avyp; and rioris became a common technical 
term for a “ proof.” The transition was aided by the indefiniteness 
of the grammatical form, and such phrases as riorw €xew twos formed 
a link of connection between the two. The English word “ persua- 
sion ” will show how easily the one sense may pass into the other. 
In the same manner morós has both meanings; “ trusty,” as Hom. J. 
xvi. 147, mıoróraros S€ of črke, and “trustful,” as Aesch. Prom. 917, 
Tois meðaporiois KTUmols TicTOs. So also dmucros means both “ incred- 
ulous ” (Hom. Od. xiv. 150), and “ incredible ” (Aesch. Prom. 832). 

With this latitude of use these words passed into the language of 
theology. In the Old Testament, there being no Hebrew equivalent 
to the active meaning,” zioris has always the passive sense, “ fidelity,” 
“ constancy,” * unless the passage in Habakkuk be regarded as an 
exception.* So, again, there is no clear instance of morós with any 
but the passive sense. 


1 Compare Ajjoris, urijotis, Buttm. 
Ausf. Sprachl. § 119. 24. 
2 As illustrating this fact, it is worth 


lows Sixaos. Comp. also Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. p. 432, Potter. With these 
data it is difficult to decide between 


noticing that the word “faith” occurs 
only twice in the authorized version 
of the Old Testament, Deut. xxxii. 20 
(“ children in whom is no faith,” TN, 
where it is plainly passive), and Hab. 
li. 4; see note 4. 

83 Besides 3°72N, it occurs as a ren- 
dering of JAN, TION, MAN, and once 
as a paraphrase of M23? , Prov. xv. 28. 

‘In all these words the passive sense is 
evident. 

‘ii. 4. The original reading of the 
LXX is not clear. In the Vat. and Sin. 
MSS. it is 6 ðè dikaws èr micteds pov; 
in the Alex. and others, 6 5& S{xaids uov 
êk miatews. In Heb. x. 38, too (though 
not without various readings), wou fol- 


two solutions; either (1) It may be in- 
ferred from the varying position of pov 
that the word had no place in the orig- 
inal text of the LXX ; in this case St. 
Paul (Gal. iii. 11, Rom. i. 17) may have 
quoted directly from the LXX; or (2) 
°Ek miote@s uov was the original reading, 
afterwards altered into uov èr micrews to 
remove any ambiguity as to the sense. 
In this latter case the LXX translators 
must have read "M2V2N2 “my faith” 
(for INIVANS “his faith,” the present 
Hebrew text), and perhaps intended 
their rendering èk micteds wou to be un- 
derstood, “by faith in me” (see, however, 
Rom. iii. 3, thv miotıv Tov @cov). That 
the Hebrew text was the same in the 
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The usage of the Apocrypha is chiefly valuable as showing how 
difficult it is to discriminate the two meanings, where there is no 
Hebrew original to act as a check, and how easily the one runs into 
the other; e.g. Ecclus. xlvi. 15 êv ricte airotd yxpiBdobyn tpopyrns Kat 
eyviobn èv ricte: aitod mioTtos ópacews; 1 Mace. ii. 52 “ABpady ovxi èv 
Treipacpo etpeOn moros Kal eAoyicby aire eis Suxacootvyy ; Ecclus. xlix. 10 
éXuTpHoato aùroùs èv tigre: €Aridos. In these passages the active sense 
seems to be forcing itself into notice; and the writings of Philo, to 
which I shall have to refer presently, show that at the time of the 
Christian era riores, “faith,” “belief,” had a recognized value as a 
theological term. 

In the New Testament iors is found in both its passive and its 
active sense. On the one hand, it is used for constancy, trustworthiness, 
whether of the immutable purpose of God, Rom. iii. 3 ri misri rod 
cot xarapyjoe, or of good faith, honesty, uprightness in men, Matt. 
xxiii. 23 dgdyjxate rà Papúrepa Tod vópov, THY Kplow Kal TO Neos Kal THY 
misr (see note, page 293, on Gal. v. 22). On the other hand, 
as “faith,” “ belief,” it assumes in the teaching of our Lord, enforced and 
explained by St. Paul, the foremost place in the phraseology of Christian 
doctrine. From this latter sense are derived all those shades of 
meaning by which it passes from the abstract to the concrete ; from 
faith, the subjective state, to the faith, the object of faith — the gospel ; 
and sometimes, it would appear, the embodiment of faith — the church 
(see Gal. i. 23; iii. 22-26; vi. 10). 

All other senses, however, are exceptional, and risris, as a-‘Christian 
virtue, certainly has the active meaning, “trust,” “ belief.” But the 
use of the adjective of moroi for the Christian brotherhood cannot be 
assigned rigidly either to the one meaning or the other. Sometimes 
the context requires the active, as John xx. 27 pi yivou dmurros adXe 
motos (comp. Gal. iii. 9), sometimes the passive, as Apoc. ii. 10 yivov 
motos dypt Oavarov. But when there is no context to serve as a guide, 
who shall say in which of the two senses the word is used? For the 
one it may be urged that the passive sense of mros is in other con- 
nections by far the most common, even in the New Testament; for 
the other, that its opposite, autos, certainly means “an unbeliever.” 
Is not a rigid definition of the sense in such a case groundless and 
arbitrary? For why should the sacred writers have used with this 


first and second centuries as at present, also from the fact that all the Greek 
may be inferred not only from St. Pauls versions collected by Origen so read it. 
application of the passage (supposing Sce Jerome on Gal. iii. 11, and on Hab, 
him to quote from the Hebrew), but ii. 4, Op. T. vi. p. 608 sq. (ed. Vall.). 
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meaning only, or with that, a term whose very comprehensiveness was 
in itself a valuable lesson ?? 

5. It has been seen that the meaning of the Greek ristis was 
reflected on its Hebrew original. Not less was this meaning infused 
into its Latin rendering. The verb more’w was naturally translated 
by “credo”; but this root supplied no substantive corresponding to 
mistis, no adjective (for “ credulus ” was stamped with a bad meaning) 
corresponding to morós. Words were therefore borrowed from 
another source, “fides,” “ fidelis.” Now “ fides,’ as it appears in 
classical writers up to the time when it is adopted into Christian 
literature, is not so much “ belief, trust,” as “ fidelity, trustworthiness, 
credit.” Its connection in some expressions, however led the way 
toward this active meaning, at the very threshold of which it had 
already arrived.” In the absence, therefore, of any exact Latin equiv- 
alent to the active sense of rioris? the coincidence of “ fides ” with 
some meanings of the Greek word, and the tendency already manifested 


1 The difficulty of exact definition in 
similar cases is pointed out in a sugges- 
tive Essay in Jowett’s Epistles of St.Paul, 
ii. p. 101 (2ded.). With Prof. Jowett’s 
applications of his principles I am far 
from agreeing in many cases, and I con- 
sider his general theory of the looseness 
of St. Paul’s language an entire mistake ; 
but as a protest against the tendency of 
recent criticism to subtile restrictions of 
meaning, unsupported either by the con- 
text or by confirmed usage, this essay 
seems to me to be highly valuable. The 
use of of morol is an illustration of this 
difficulty. The expression 7d evayyéAroy 
Tov Xpiorod is another. What is meant 
by “the gospel of Christ”? Is it the 
gospel which speaks of Christ, or the 
gospel which was delivered by Christ, 
or the gospel which belongs to Christ 4 
or rather, does it not combine all these 
meanings in itself ? 

2 Instances of such expressions are, 
“facere fidem alicui,” ‘‘habere fidem 
alicui”; comp. Ter. Heaut. iii. 3. 10 
“ Mihi fides apud hunc est me nihil fac- 
turum.” The trustworthiness, demon- 
strability, proof of the object, transferred 
to the subject, becomes “‘ assurance, con- 
viction,” and so Cicero Parad. 9, in ref- 
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erence to arguments in public speaking 
says: “fides est firma opinio.” See the 
whole passage. This sense of “ convic- 
tion ” is, I believe, the nearest approach 
to the Christian use of the term. It 
never, so far as I am aware, signifies 
trustfulness, confidence, as a quality 
inherent or abiding in a person. To 
assert a negative, however, is always 
dangerous, and possibly wider knowledge 
or research would prove this position 
untenable. At all events the ordinary 
sense of “ fides” in classical writers is 
“ trustworthiness, credit, fidelity to en- 
gagements.” 

3 The Latin language indeed offered 
two words of a directly active meaning, 
“fidentia” and ‘“fiducia;” but the 
former of these seems never to have 
obtained a firm footing in the language 
(see Cic. de Inv. ii. 163, 165, Tusc. iv. 80), 
and the signification of both alike was 
too pronounced for the sense required. 
“Fidentia” does not occur at all in the 
Latin translations (if the Concordance 
to the Vulgate is sufficient evidence) ; 
“ fiducia ” is not uncommon, frequently 
as a rendering of mappnola, less often of 
memolOnots, Oapoos, but never of miatis. 
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to pass into the required sense “ belief, trust,” suggested it as the best 
rendering. Its introduction into Christian literature at length stamped 
it with a new image and superscription. In the case of the adjective 
“ fideles” again,‘ the passive sense was still more marked, but here, 
too, there was no alternative, and the original zu7roi was, as we have 
seen, sufficiently wide to admit it as, at all events, a partial rendering. 

The English terms “faith, faithful,” derived from the Latin, have 
inherited the latitude of meaning which marked their ancestry ; and 
it is perhaps a gain that we are able to render rioris, morom by com- 
prehensive words which, uniting in themselves the ideas of “ trustful- 
ness” and “trustworthiness,” of “ Glauben ” and “Treue,” do not 
arbitrarily restrict the power of the original. 


Ix. THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


From the investigation just concluded it appears that the term 
“ Faith” can scarcely be said to occur at all in the Hebrew Scriptures 
of the Old Testament. It is, indeed, a characteristic token of the 
difference between the two covenants, that under the law the “fear 
of the Lord” holds very much the same place as “faith in God,” 
“ faith in Christ,” under the gospel. Awe is the prominent idea in 
the earlier dispensation, trust in the later. At the same time, though 
the word itself is not found in the Old Testament, the idea is not 
absent; for, indeed, a trust in the infinite and unseen, subordinating 
thereto all interests that are finite and transitory, is the very essence 
of the higher spiritual life. 

In Abraham, the father of the chosen race, this attitude of trust- 
fulness was most marked. By faith he left home and kindred, and 
settled in a strange land; by faith he acted upon God’s promise of a 
race and an inheritance, though it seemed at variance with all human 
experience ; by faith he offered up his only son, in whom alone that 
promise could be fulfilled. Thus this one word “faith” sums up the 
lesson of his whole life. And when, during the long silence of prophecy 
which separated the close of the Jewish from the birth of the Christian 
Scriptures, the Hebrews were led to reflect and comment on the 
records of their race, this feature of their great forefather’s character 
did not escape notice. The two languages, which having supplanted 
the Hebrew had now become the vehicles of theological teaching, both 
supplied words to express their meaning. In the Greek riors, in 
the Aramaic xm12275, the hitherto missing term was first found. 


1 Acts vii. 2-5; Rom. iv. 16-22; Heb. xi. 8-12, 17-19. 
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As early as the first Book of Maccabees attention is directed to this 
lesson: ‘“ Was not Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness ?”' Here, however, it is touched 
upon very lightly. But there is, I think, sufficient evidence to show 
that at the time of the Christian era the passage in Genesis relating 
to Abraham’s faith had become a standard text in the Jewish schools, 
variously discussed and commented upon, and that the interest thus 
concentrated on it prepared the way for the fuller and more spiritual 
teaching of the apostles of Christ. 

This appears to have been the case in both the great schools of 
Jewish theology, in the Alexandrian or Graeco-Judaic, and in the 
Rabbinical or Jewish proper, under which term we may include the 
teaching of the Babylonian dispersion as well as of Palestine, for 
there does not seem to have been any marked difference between 
the two. 

Of the Alexandrian school, indeed, Philo is almost the sole surviving 
representative, but he represents it so fully as to leave little to be 
desired. In Philo’s writings, the life and character of Abraham are 
again and again commented upon.” The passage of Genesis (xv. 6), 
doubly familiar to us from the applications in the New Testament, is 
quoted or referred to at least ten times.* Once or twice Philo, like 
St. Paul, comments on the second clause of the verse, the imputation 
of righteousness to Abraham, but for the most part the coincidence is 
confined to the remarks on Abraham’s faith. Sometimes, indeed, faith 
is deposed from its sovereign throne by being co-ordinated with piety,* 
or by being regarded as the reward’ rather than the source of a godly 
life. But, far more generally, it reigns supreme in his theology. It 
is “the most perfect of virtues,” ê “the queen of virtues.”’ It is “the 


11 Mace. ii. 52. Other less distinct rer. div. her. i. p. 485,486; De mut. nom. 


references in the Apocrypha to the faith 
of Abraham are, 2 Macc. i, 2; Ecclus. 
xliv. 19-21. In both passages mordés 
occurs, but not miris. 

2 The history of Abraham is made the 
direct subject of comment in the works 
of Philo entitled, De migrat. Abrah. i. p. 
436 (Mangey); De Abrah.ii. p.1; Quaest. 
in Gen. p. 167 (Aucher), besides being 
discussed in scattered passages, espec- 
ially in Quis rer. div. her. i. p. 473; De 
mutat. nom. i. p. 578. 

8 Leg. Alleg. i. p. 132; Quod Deus imm. 
i. p. 273; De migr. Abr. i. p. 443 ; Quis 


i. pp. 605, 606, 611; De Abr. ii. p. 39; 
De praem. et poen. ii. p. 413; De nob. ii. 
p. 442. 

t De migr. Abr. i. p. 456 tls obv 7 KOAAG 
(i.e. which unites him to God); tls; 
evoeBela dymov kal TloTIs. 

5 De praem. et poen. ii. p. 412 èr tdpov 
peBopuicdpevos mpds aAnOerav, didakTiKH 
Xpnodmevos apeth mpds TeAclwow GOAOV 
aipetra: Thy mpbs Toy Oeby mioTw. 

6 Quis rer. div. her. i. p. 485, thy Te- 
AcloTatny apeTay TIOTLUV. 

7 De Abr. ii. p. 39, tiv Baoirlda Tov 
apeTav. 
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only sure and infallible good, the solace of life, the fulfilment of worthy 
hopes, barren of evil and fertile in good, the repudiation of the powers 
of evil, the confession of piety, the inheritance of happiness, the entire 
amelioration of the soul, which leans for support on him who is the 
cause of all things, who is able to do all things, and willing to do those 
which are most excellent.” ! They that “preserve it sacred and 
inviolate” have “dedicated to God their soul, their senses, their 
reason.”? Such was the faith of Abraham, a “most steadfast and 
unwavering faith,” in the possession of which he was “ thrice blessed 
indeed.” ° 

But in order to appreciate the points of divergence from, as well 
as of coincidence with, the apostolic teaching in Philo’s language and 
thoughts, it is necessary to remember the general bearing of the 
history of Abraham in his system. To him it was not a history, but 
an allegory; or, if a history as well, it was, as such, of infinitely little 
importance. The three patriarchs represent the human soul united 
to God by three different means, Abraham by instruction, Isaac by 
nature, Jacob by ascetic discipline.* Abraham, therefore, is the type 
of baska) dper7, he is the man who arrives at the knowledge of 
the true God by teaching (xii. 6).2 And this is the meaning of his 
successive migrations, from Chaldaea to Charran, from Charran to 
the promised land.’ For Chaldaea, the abode of astrology, represents 
his uninstructed state, when he worships the stars of heaven, and sets 
the material universe in the place of the great First Cause. By the 
divine monition he departs thence to Charran. What then is Charran ? 
The name itself, signifying “a cave,” supplies the answer; the senses 
are denoted thereby.” He must submit to be instructed by these, and 
thus to learn by observation the true relations and bearings of the 
material world. This, however, is only a half-way house on his 


journey towards his destined goal. 


1 De Abr. l.c. I am not sure that I 
have caught the meaning of the words, 
kakodatpovlas amdyywors, evoeBelas yvaats, 
evdaiuovlas KA‘jpos, nor is it easy to find 
an adequate English rendering for them. 

2 Quis rer. div. her. i. p. 487. 

8 De praem. et poen. ii. p. 413, dkAwods 
kal BeBaotdtns mlorews k.7.A. comp. De 
nob. ii. p. 442. 

4 Aackarla, dios, toxnots, De mut. 
nom. i. p.580; De Abr. ii. p.9; De praem. 
et poen. i. p. 412. 


From Charran he must go forward 


5 The change of name from Abram 
to Abraham betokens this progress, De 
Cherub. i. p. 139 ; De mut. nom. i. p. 588; 
De Abr. ii. p. 13; Quaest. in Gen. p. 213 
(Aucher). 

6 On the meaning of Chaldaea and 
Charran, see De migr. Abr. i. p. 463 sqq. ; 
De somn. i. p. 626 sqq.; De Abr. ii. p. 
11 sq. ; De nob. ii. p. 441; Quaest in Gen 
p. 167 (Aucher). 

7 De Migr. Abr. l. c. p. 465 tpdyaAn 7d 
Tis aiaOnoews xwplov, comp. De somn. l.c. 
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to the land of promise; from the observation of the senses, he must 
advance to the knowledge of the one true, invisible God. And the 
rest of the story must be similarly explained. For what is meant by 
his leaving home and kindred? Surely, nothing else but his detaching 
himself from the influence of the senses, from the domination of ex- 
ternal things? What, again, by the inheritance and the seed promised 
to him? The great nation, the numerous progeny, are the countless 
virtues which this frame of mind engenders:* the inheritance is the 
rich possession of wisdom, the lordship of the spirit over the domain 
of the senses. And are not its very boundaries significant? The 
region comprises all that lies between the river of Egypt on the one 
hand, the symbol of material, and the river Euphrates on the other, 
the symbol of spiritual blessings.* 

If as full a record had been preserved of the Rabbinical schools of 
Palestine and Babylonia during the apostolic age, we should probably 
have found that an equally prominent place was assigned to the faith 
of Abraham in their teaching also. The interpretation put upon the 
passage, and the lessons deduced from it, would indeed be widely 
different; but the importance of the text itself must have been felt 
even more strongly where the national feeling was more intense. The 
promise to Abraham, the charter of their existence as a people, was 
all important to them, and its conditions would be minutely and care- 
fully scanned. 

In the fourth Book of Esdras, one of the very few Jewish writings 
which can be attributed with any confidence to the apostolic ages, 
great stress is laid on faith. In the last days it is said, “the land of 
faith shall be barren” (or “the land shall be barren of faith,” iii. 2). 
The seal of eternal life is set on those who “ have treasured up faith” 
(iv. 13). The wicked are described as “ not having had faith in God’s 
statutes, and having neglected his works” (v. 24). Immunity from 
punishment is promised to the man “who can escape by his works 
and by his-faith whereby he has believed” (ix. 8). God watches over 
those “ who have good works and faith in the Most High” (xiii. 31). 

There is, however, other evidence besides. For though the extant 
works of Rabbinical Judaism are, as written documents and in their 
present form, for the most part, the productions of a later age, there 


1 De migr. Abr. i. p. 487 4 Quaest. in Gen. p. 188 (Aucher). 
2 Jb. p. 444, comp. Quaest. in. Gen. 5 The references are taken from the 
pp- 211, 229 (Aucher). text as printed in Gfrorer’s Prophet. Vet. 


8 Quis rer. div. her. i. p. 487; Quaest. Pseudepigr. 
in Gen. p. 216 (Aucher). 
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can be little doubt that they embody more ancient traditions, and, 
therefore, reflect fairly, though with some exceptions, the Jewish 
teaching at the Christian era. Thus the importance then attached to 
faith, and the significance assigned to Abraham’s example may be 
inferred from the following passage in the Mechilta on Exodus xiv. 31:4 
“ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake and the 
world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in the Lord, 
the Holy Spirit dwelt on them...... In like manner thou findest that 
Abraham, our father, inherited this world and the world to come, 
solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the Lord; for it 
is said, and he believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for right- 
COUSNESS Rabbi Nehemiah says: He that taketh unto himself one 
precept in firm faith, on him the Holy Spirit dwelleth; for so we find 
in the case of our fathers, that as a reward for their believing on the 
Lord, they were deemed worthy that the Holy Spirit should dwell on 
them So Abraham, solely for the merit of faith, whereby he 
believed in the Lord, inherited this world and the other ..... Only as 
a reward for their faith were the Israelites redeemed out of Egypt, 
for it is said, and the people believed. ..... What is the cause of David’s 
joy (in Ps. xci. 1)? It is the reward of faith, whereby our fathers 
believed ..... So Jeremiah (v. 3), O Lord, thine eyes look upon faith, 
and Habakkuk (ii. 4), The righteous liveth of his faith. ..... Great is 
faith ;” with more to the same effect. This passage should be taken 
in connection with the comment in Siphri on Deut. xi. 13.2 “The 
sacred text means to show that practice depends on doctrine and not 
doctrine on practice. And so we find, too, that (God) punishes more 
severely for doctrine than for practice, as it is said (in Hosea iv. 1), 
Hear the word of the Lord” etc. Gfrérer, to whom I am indebted 
for these passages, illustrates their bearing by reference to the opinions 
of later Jewish doctors who maintain that “as soon as a man has 
mastered the thirteen heads of the faith, firmly believing therein, he 
is to be loved and forgiven, and treated in all respects as a brother, 
and though he may have sinned in every possible way, he is indeed 


1 Ugolin, Thes. xiv. p. 202. 

In marked contrast to these earlier 
comments is the treatment of the text, 
Gen. xv. 6, by some later Jewish writers. 
Anxious, it would appear, to cut the 
ground from under St. Paul’s inference 
of “righteousness by faith,” they inter- 
preted the latter clause, “and Abraham 


counted on God’s righteousness,” i.e. on 
his strict fulfilment of his promise. See 
the references in Beer’s Leben Abraham’s 
p- 147; comp. p. 33. Such a rendering 
is as harsh in itself, as it is devoid of 
traditional support. 

2 Ugolin. Thes. xv. p. 554. 
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an erring Israelite, and is punished accordingly, but still he inherits 
eternal life.” 1 

It were unwise to overlook the coincidences of language and thought 
which the contemporaneous teaching of the Jews occasionally presents 
to the apostolic writings. The glory of the scriptural revelation does 
not pale because we find in the best thoughts of men “ broken lights” 
of its own fuller splendor. Yet, on the other hand, the resemblance 
must not be exaggerated. It is possible to repeat the same words 
and yet to attach to them an entirely different meaning ; it is possible 
even to maintain the same precept, and yet by placing it in another 
connection to lead it to an opposite practical issue. In the case before 
us the divergences are quite as striking as the coincidences. 

If we look only to the individual man, faith with Philo is substan- 
tially the same as faith with St. Paul. The lessons drawn from the 
history of Abraham by the Alexandrian Jew and the Christian apostle 
differ very slightly. Faith is the postponement of all present aims 
and desires, the sacrifice of all material interests, to the infinite and 
unseen. But the philosopher of Alexandria saw no /istorical bearing 
in the career of Abraham. As he was severed from the heart of the 
nation, so the pulses of the national life had ceased to beat in him. 
The idea of a chosen people retained scarcely the faintest hold on his 
thoughts. Hence the only lesson which he drew from the patriarch’s 
life had reference to himself. Abraham was but a type, a symbol of 
the individual man. The promises made to him — the rich inheritance, 
the numerous progeny, had no fulfilment except in the growth of his 
own character. The Alexandrian Jew, like the heathen philosopher, 
was exclusive, isolated, selfish, With him the theocracy of the Old 
Testament was emptied of all its meaning; the covenant was a matter 
between God and his own spirit. The idea of a church did not enter 
into his reckoning. He appreciated the significance of Abraham's 
faith, but Abraham’s seed was almost meaningless to him. 

On the other hand, Judaism proper was strong where Alexandrian 
Judaism was weak, and weak where it was strong. The oppressive 
rule of Syrians and Romans had served only to develop and strengthen 
the national feeling. “We are Abraham’s sons, we have Abraham 
to our father”; such was their religious war-cry, full of meaning to 
every true Israelite. It was a protest against selfish isolation. It 
spoke of a corporate life, of national hopes and interests, of an out- 


1 Abarbanel, Rosh Amanah. p. 5 a, Maimonides on Mishna, Sanhedr. p. 121 a, 
referred to in Gfrorer, Jahrh. des Heils, ii. p. 162. 
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ward community, a common brotherhood, ruled by the same laws and 
animated by the same feelings. In other words, it kept alive the idea 
of a church. This was the point of contact between St. Paul’s teach- 
ing and rabbinical Judaism. But their agreement does not go much 
beyond this. With them, indeed, he upheld the faith of Abraham as 
an example to Abraham’s descendants. But while they interpreted it 
as a rigorous observance of outward ordinances, he understood by it a 
spiritual state, a steadfast reliance on the unseen God. With them, 
too, he clung to the fulfilment of the promise, he cherished fondly the 
privileges of a son of Abraham. But to him the link of brotherhood 
was no longer the same blood, but the same spirit; they only were 
Abraham’s sons who inherited Abraham’s faith. 

Thus the coincidences and contrasts of St. Paul’s doctrine of faith 
and of his application of Abraham’s history with the teaching of the 
Jewish doctors are equally instructive. With the Alexandrian school 
it looked to the growth of the individual man; with the rabbinical it 
recognized the claims of a society. With the one it was spiritual; 
with the other it was historical. On the other hand, it was a protest 
alike against the selfish, esoteric, individualizing spirit of the one, and 
the narrow, slavish formalism of the other. 

This sketch is very far from doing justice to St. Paul’s doctrine of 
faith. In order fully to understand its force, or, indeed, to appreciate 
its leading conception, it would be necessary to take into account 
the atoning death and resurrection of Christ as the central object on 
which that faith is fixed. This, however, lies apart from the present 
question, for it has no direct bearing on the lesson drawn from Abra- 
ham’s example. In a certain sense, indeed, the Messiah may be said 
to have been the object of Abraham’s faith ; for he, as the fulfilment 
of the promise, must have been dimly discerned by Abraham, as by 
one “looking through a glass darkly.” And to this vague presenti- 
ment of a future triumph or redemption we may probably refer our 
Lord’s words (John viii. 56), “Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day; and he saw it, and was glad.” But, however this may 
be, St. Paul, makes no such application of Abraham’s example. 
He does not once allude to the Christ as the object of the patriarch’s 
faith. 

To return once again to the passages from Jewish writers already 
cited; they are important in their bearing on the interpretation of the 
apostolic writings in yet another point of view. The example of 
Abraham is quoted both by St. Paul and St. James; while the deduc- 
tions which the two apostles draw from it are at first sight diamet- 
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rically opposed in terms. . “ We conclude that a man is justified by 
faith apart from (xwpis) works of law,” says St. Paul (Rom. iii. 
28). “A man is justified of works, and not of faith only,” are the 
words of St. James (ii. 24). Now, so long as our range of view is 
confined to the apostolic writings, it seems scarcely possible to resist 
the impression that St. James is attacking the teaching, if not of St. 
Paul himself, at least of those who exaggerated and perverted it. But 
when we realize the fact that the passage in Genesis was a common 
thesis in the schools of the day. that the meaning of faith was variously 
explained by the disputants, that diverse lessons were drawn from it, 
then the case is altered. The Gentile apostle and the pharisaic rabbi 
might both maintain the supremacy of faith as the means of salvation ; 
but faith with St. Paul was a very different thing from faith with 
Maimonides, for instance. With the one its prominent idea is a 
spiritual life ; with the other, an orthodox creed. With the one the 
guiding principle is the individual conscience; with the other, an 
external rule of ordinances. With the one faith is allied to liberty ; 
-with the other, to bondage. Thus it becomes a question whether St. 
James's protest against reliance on faith alone has any reference, 
direct or indirect, to St. Paul’s language and teaching; 
fact, it is not aimed against an entirely different type of religious 


whether, in 


feeling — against the pharisaic spirit, which rested satisfied with a 
barren orthodoxy fruitless in works of charity. Whether this is the 
true bearing of the Epistle of St. James, or not, must be determined 
by a close examination of its contents. But inasmuch as the circles 
of labor of the two apostles were not likely to intersect, we have at 
least a prima facie reason for seeking the objects of St. James’s 
rebuke elsewhere than in the disciples of St. Paul, and the facts col- 
lected above destroy the force of any argument founded on the mere 


coincidence of the examples chosen.! 


1 This view of the Epistle of St. 
James is taken by Michaelis (vi. p. 302, 
Marsh’s 2d ed). It is also adopted by 
Neander; see especially his Pflanzung, 
p. 567 (4te Anfl.). He there refers, 
in illustration of this Jewish mode of 
thinking, against which he supposes 
the Epistle to be directed, to Justin, 
Dial. c. Tryph. p. 370 D, oùx ós úueîs 


45 


amaTate éavtTous kal ĞAAoL Twès úuîv 
duo (i.e. Judaizing Christians) Kata 
TOUTO, ot A€yovoty OTL, KAY GpapTwAdl Bot 
Ocòv è ywdoKovow, ov uù AoylonTa 
aitots Kipios Guapriay; and to the Clem. 
Hom. iii. 6. Several later writers have 
maintained the same view. For more 
on this subject see the Dissertation on 
“St. Paul and the Three,” p. 129. 
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In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (xii. 7) St. Paul, after 
speaking of the abundant revelations vouchsafed to him, adds that “a 
thorn,” or rather “a stake,” was “given him in his flesh, a messenger 
of Satan sent to buffet him,” and thus to check the growth of spiritual 
pride. In the Epistle to the Galatians, again (iv. 13, 14), he reminds 
his converts how he had preached to them through infirmity of the 
flesh, commending them at the same time because they “did not 
despise nor loathe their temptation in his flesh, but received him as 
an angel of God, as Christ Jesus.” 

In the latter passage there is a variation of reading which has some 
bearing on the interpretation. For “my temptation,” which stands 
in the received text, the correct reading seems certainly to be “your 
temptation,” as I have quoted it. 

These passages so closely resemble each other, that it is not unnatural 
to suppose the allusion to be the same in both. If so, the subject 
seems to have been especially present to St. Paul’s thoughts at the 
season when these two epistles were written; for they were written 
about the same time. 

What then was this “stake in the flesh,” this “infirmity of the 
flesh,” which made so deep an impression on his mind ? 

Diverse answers have been given to this question,’ shaped in many 
instances by the circumstances of the interpreters themselves, who 
saw in the apostle’s temptation a more or less perfect reflection of the 
trials which beset their own lives. How far such subjective feelings 
have influenced the progress of interpretation, will appear from the 


1 Of the three readings, toy mepa- 
guóv uov Toy èv, Tov Teipacudy Toy èv 
(omitting uov), and rby mepacudy tyav 
èv (omitting tóv), I have no hesitation 
in preferring the last; for (1) it is the 
most difficult of the three; (2) it accounts 
for the remaining two (see note on the 
passage, pp. 273, 274,); and (3) it has 
far higher support than the others in the 
ancient copies. To the authorities in its 
favor given by Tischendorf, which are 
already perhaps sufficient to decide the 
question, N must now be added. Euse- 
bius of Emesa here (Cramer’s Catena, 
p- 65) and Origen on Eph. iii. 14 (Cra- 


mer’s Catena, p. 158) have a mixed 
reading, Tov metpacudy buay toy ÈV K.T.A. 
Both these authorities are overlooked 


‘by Tischendorf. 


2 A long list of references to writers 
who have discussed this question is 
given in Wolf, Cur. Philol., on 2 Cor. 
xii. 7. I have to acknowledge my ob- 
ligations chiefly to Calov. Bibl. illustr. 
on 2 Cor. l.c., and Stanley’s Corinthians, 
p. 563 sqq. (2d ed.). I have had no 
opportunity of using Bertholdt, Opusc., 
134 sqq., to which I find frequent 
references in recent commentaries. 
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following list of conjectures, which I have thrown into a rough chrono- 
logical order. 

1. It was some bodily ailment. This, which is the natural account 
of the incident, is also the first in point of time. A very early tra- 
dition defined the complaint. “Per dolorem, ut aiunt, auriculae vel 
capitis,” says Tertullian, de Pudic.§ 13. And this statement is copied 
or confirmed by Jerome (Gal. l.c.), “ Tradunt eum gravissimum capitis 
dolorem saepe perpessum.” The headache is mentioned also by 
Pelagius and Primasius (both on 2 Cor. l.c.). Others seem to have 
followed a different tradition as to the complaint in question; but in 
some form or other illness was the solution which suggested itself to 
the earliest writers. This appears to be the idea of Irenaeus, the first 
writer who alludes to the subject, and of Victorinus, the first extant 
commentator on the Epistle to the Galatians. 

2. “Nay, not so,” argued Chrysostom (2 Cor., Gal.), as others, 
probably, had argued before him; “it cannot have been a headache; 
it cannot have been any physical malady. God would not have de- 
livered over the body of his chosen servant to the power of the devil 
to be tortured in this way. The apostle is surely speaking of oppo- 
sition encountered, of suffering endured from his enemies.” And so 
for a time, and with a certain class of expositors, the thorn in the flesh 
assumed the form of persecution, whether from the direct opponents 
of the gospel or from the Judaizers within the pale of the church. 
This interpretation, again, was perhaps not uninfluenced by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. At all events, it would find a ready welcome 
when the memory of the Diocletian persecution was fresh, and when 
the church was torn asunder by internal feuds. It appears at least as 
early as the middle of the fourth century in Eusebius of Emesa 


1 An ancient writer (Cotel. Mon. 
Eccles. i. p. 252) says tpiyav émomod- 
peda Thy apalpeow: cuvapéAwpey avTais 


and so this is added to the list of tra- 
ditional accounts of St. Paul’s com- 
plaint. The list is further swelled by 


kal Tovs èv TH kepar oKoAoTas: kod- 
cates yàp ovTOL emiTAéov huas GdUYaCr 
TÒ ey yàp Tplxwua huv v 6 Kate Tov 
Blov kòopos, Tial óta, xpnudtav KTh- 
gets, «.T.A., On which the editor (p. 756) 
absurdly enough remarks, “Ex toto 
contextu suspicari datur à nostro per 
oxddora animalcula quae caput pungunt 
intellecta esse.” The context, if I mis- 
take not, fails to bear out this remark, 
but Cotelier’s conjectural interpretation 
is treated as a fact by recent writers, 


understanding of St. Paul the maladies 
which Nicetas (see p. 356, note 1) at- 
tributes to Gregory Nazianzen. Aquinas 
mentions the opinion, “ quod fuit vehe- 
menter afflictus dolore iliaco ” (colic), but 
Thave not noticed it in any earlier writer. 
On the whole the tradition of the head- 
ache (kepadadyia) is fairly constant. 

2Tren. v. 3, 1, but his language is 
obscure. Victorinus says, “infirmus 
carne,” but this again is not free from 
ambiguity. 
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(Cramer’s Catena, Gal. lc.) among the Greek, and the Ambrosian 
Hilary (2 Cor., Gal.) among the Latin, fathers. It is adopted also 
by Augustine (Gal.), by Theodore of Mopsuestia (Gal.), by Theod- 
oret (2 Cor., Gal.), by Photius (? ap. Oecum., 2 Cor., Gal.), and by 
. Theophylact (2 Cor., Gal.).1. Thus it is especially the interpretation 
of the Greek commentators, though not confined to them. 

But, in spite of such strong advocacy, this account of St. Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh, at all events, cannot be correct. The passages which 
allude to it point clearly to something inseparable from the apostle, to 
some affliction which he himself looked upon, and which was looked 
upon by others, as part of himself. Any calamity overtaking him 
from without fails to explain the intense personal feeling with which 
his language is charged. 

The state of opinion on this subject at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury may be inferred from the alternative explanations which Jerome 
offers in his commentary on the Galatians, derived in part from 
tradition, but partly without doubt conjectural. ‘These are four in 
number: (1) St. Paul’s carnal preaching of the gospel, as addressed 
to babes; (2) His mean personal appearance; (3) Some bodily malady, 
traditionally reported as headache; (4) Persecutions endured by him.? 

3. “No,” thought the monks and ascetics of a somewhat later date, 
“not persecution. It was surely something which we can realize; 
Must he not 
have felt those same carnal longings, by which we have been dogged 
in our solitude, and which rise up hydra-like with sevenfold force as 
we smite them down. From these Paul thrice entreated the Lord to 
be delivered, as we have entreated him; and was only answered, as 


something which we have experienced in ourselves. 


we have been answered, by the indirect assurance, My grace is sufficient 
Jor thee.” This interpretation does not appear in a very tangible form 
before the sixth century, but earlier writers had used language which 
prepared the way for it? Throughout the middle ages it seems to 


1 Tt was so taken apparently also by 
Greg. Naz. Orat. xx. (de laud. Basil.) 
ad. fin. (see the note of Nicetas), and 


et separatus in evangelium Christi ob 
carnis aculeos et incentiva vitiorum 
reprimit corpus suum,” etc., quoting 


by Basil, Reg. fus. Tract. ad fin. (ii. p. 
400, Garnier). 

2 Ephraem Syrus (on Gal. iv. 13), a 
little earlier than Jerome, says, “ Either 
disease of his limbs or temptation from 
his enemies.” 

8 Jerome, Epist. xxii. (ad Eustoch.) 
§ 5, says: ‘Si apostolus vas electionis 


Rom. vii. 24, but he makes no reference 
to either of the passages in St. Paul 
which relate to his “ thorn in the flesh,” 
and in § 31 of the same letter he says, 
“Si aliquis te afflixerit dolor, legito, 
datus est mihi stimulus carnis meae,” evi- 
dently explaining it of some bodily pain. 
The passage in Augustine, Ps. lvii. 
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have been very generally received; and Roman Catholic writers have 
for the most part, adopted it. So it is taken by Aquinas, Bellarmine 
(de monach. c. 30), Corn. a Lapide,' and Estius. Luther is probably 
correct when he attributes the prevalence of this interpretation to the 
influence of the Latin version, which renders ocxoAow tH sapxi by 
“stimulus carnis.” 

This account, again, of St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh may confidently 
be set aside. In such a temptation he could not have “gloried” ; nor 
would this struggle, hidden as it must have been in his own heart, 
have exposed him to the contempt of others. But, indeed, from painful 
trials of this kind we have his own assurance that he was free: “I 
would,” he says, “that all men were even as myself” (1 Cor. vii. 7). 
“Ah no,” said Luther, “he was too hard pressed by the devil to think 
of such things.” 

4, And in turn Luther propounded his own view of the thorn in 
the flesh. He complained that the older churchmen were unable 
from their position to appreciate St. Paul’s meaning, and thus he con- 
sciously threw into the interpretation of the passage his own personal 
experiences. 
not any bodily malady. 
had maintained, but he inclined more and more to the view that spiritual 


It was certainly not carnal longing, he thought; it was 
It-might mean external persecution, as others 


trials were intended 





faint-heartedness in his ministerial duties, temp- 


tations to despair or to doubt, blasphemous suggestion of the devil.? 


Serm. ii. (Tom. iv. pp. 572,573), is vague. 
and need not necessarily refer to this 
kind of temptation. Pelagius gives, as 
one interpretation, “naturalem infirmita- 
tem”; Primasius more definitely, though 
still only as an alternative explanation, 
“alii dicunt titillatione carnis stimula- 
tum.” Gregory the Great, Mor. viii. c. 
29, writes, “sic Paulusad tertium coelum 
raptus ducitur, paradisi penetrans sec- 
reta considerat, et tamen ad semetipsum 
rediens contra carnis bellum laborat, 
legem alam in membris sustinet.” 
Comp. also x. 10. And thus, as time 
went on, this opinion gained strength, 
till at length it assumed the coarsest 
and most revolting form. 

1 Corn. a Lapide on 2 Cor. xii. 7 almost 
exalts this interpretation into an article 
of faith: “ Videtur communis fidelium 
sensus, qui hinc libidinis tentationem 


stimulum carnis vocant : 
populi est vox dei.” 

2 In his shorter and earlier commen- 
tary on the Galatians (1519) Luther ex- 
plains it of “ persecution ” ; in his later 
and fuller work (1535) he combines 
spiritual temptations with persecution ; 
and, lastly, in the Table-talk he drops 
persecution and speaks of spiritual trials 
only, xxiv. § 7 (vol. xxii. p. 1092 of the 
Halle edition). This last passage forms 
a striking contrast to the language of a 
Lapide quoted in the last note. ‘Those 
were high spiritual temptations,” says 
Luther, “which no papist has under- 
stood,” with more in the same strain. 
Thus each of these writers makes his 
own interpretation in a manner a test of 
orthodoxy. Other references in Luther’s 
works to the “thorn in the flesh” are, 
vol. viii. p. 959 ; xi. p. 1437; xii. p. 561. 


vox autem 
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This view naturally commended itself to the leaders of a new form of 
religious belief, owing to the difficulties of their position ; and spiritual 
temptation was the account of St. Paul’s trial in which the Reformers 
generally acquiesced. From them it found its way into Protestant 
writers of a later date, subject, however, to some modifications which 
adapted it to the more equable temper and the more settled opinions 
of their own day. i 
Lastly, having thus travelled round the entire circle of possible 
interpretation, criticism has returned to the point from which it started. 
Bodily ailment of some kind has been felt by most recent writers to 
be the only solution which meets all the conditions of the question. 
These conditions are as follows: (1) The apostle speaks of physical 
pain of a very acute kind; for nothing less can be implied by his 
metaphor of a stake driven through his flesh. (2) The malady, 
whatever its nature, was very humiliating to himself, for he speaks 
of it as a set-off against his spiritual privileges, and a check to his 
spiritual pride. (3) He seems to regard it, as he could not but regard 
such suffering, as a great trial to his constancy and resolution, a 
grievous hinderance to the gospel in itself, a powerful testimony to the 
gospel when overcomé as he was enabled to overcome it. (4) His 
suffering was such that he could not conceal it from others. It seems 
to have attacked him in the course of his public ministrations, so that 
he feared it might expose him to the contempt and even loathing of 
his hearers. (5) In the meanness of his personal presence, of which 
he was so acutely sensible (2 Cor. x. 10), we may perhaps trace the 
permanent effects of his painful malady. (6) His disease was recurring. 
We first read of it in connection with his visions and revelations 
fourteen years before the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written. 
If the two were nearly coincident, as his language seems to imply, he 
must have had an attack about the year 44, and this, as it would 
appear, for the first time. Again we hear of it about the year 51 or 


1 This seems to be the meaning of 
okdAoy: see the notes of Meyer and 
Stanley on 2 Cor. xii. 7. Robertson, 
Lectures on the Corinthians, lix., 1x. speaks 
of the thorn as peculiarly suggestive of 
some “‘ secret sorrow ” ; for “a thorn is 
a small inyisible cause of suffering.” 
The Greek word, however, suggests no 
such idea; nor is it consistent with the 
fear of contempt or loathing expressed 
in the Galatian epistle. This slight 


blemish, occurring where it does, may 
well be overlooked in the latest utterance 
of one who spoke from deep personal 
experience, having himself maintained 
a hard struggle against “fightings with- 
out” and “ fears within,” and ‘borne 
about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus.” The lesson of St. Paul’s suffer- 
ings is nowhere more powerfully brought 
out than in this exposition of the thorn 
in the flesh. 
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52, when he first preached in Galatia. On this occasion, at least, it 
would seem to have hung about him for some time. For from Greece 
he writes to the Thessalonians, that he had desired to visit them more 
than once, but “ Satan had hindered him” (1 Thess. ii. 18), an expres- 
sion which may perhaps be connected with the “ messenger of Satan, 
the thorn in the flesh” in one of the passages under consideration ; 
and writing afterwards to the Corinthians of this same period of his 
life, he reminds them that he came among them “in infirmity and in 
fear and in much trembling” (1 Cor. ii. 3). Lastly, from the twin 
references to his malady, in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
and in the Epistle to the Galatians, it may be inferred that he had a 
fresh attack about the years 57, 58, when these letters were written, 
and to this he may allude, in part, when he speaks in the former of 
these epistles of having “ despaired even of life,” of having “had the 
sentence of death in himself” (2 Cor. i. 8, 9). 

The life of the greatest and best of English kings presents so close 
a parallel to the apostle’s thorn in the flesh, that I cannot forbear 
quoting the passage at length, though the illustration is not my own.' 

“ It was in the midst of these rejoicings (on the occasion of his 
marriage) that Alfred was suddenly attacked by an illness, the sight 
of which struck dumb the loud joy of the guests, and for which neither 
they nor all the physicians of the day could account. ..... Others 
thought it was the unexpected return of a painful malady to which he 
had been subject at an early age. 

“ We are informed what the malady really was in an account which 
is not quite clear...... On passing from childhood to youth..... he 
begged for some protection against his passions, for some corporal 
suffering which might arm him against temptation, so that his spirit 
might be enabled to raise him above the weakness of the flesh. On 
this, we are told, heaven sent him his illness, which Asser describes 
as a kind of eruption. For many years it caused him the most horrible 
torture, which was so intense that he himself began to despair of his 
hfe. One day ..... the royal youth ..... prostrated himself in silent 
devotion and prayed to God for pity. The fear of being rendered by 
his bodily infirmities, or perhaps by leprosy or blindness, incapable 
of exercising the royal power, or despicable in the sight of the world, 
had long obtained possession of his soul and induced him to pray for 
his deliverance from such a plague. Every other lighter trial he was 
willing to undergo, provided it only spared him for what he was 
accustomed to look on as his destined office. Not long after.....in 


1 The passage is quoted in Jowett, i. p. 368 (2d ed.). 
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consequence of his fervent prayers, we are informed that all signs of 
his malady disappeared. 

“ And now in the very moment that he had taken to himself a wife, 
in the very moment that the marriage-guests were drinking and 
carousing noisily in the festive halls, the evil against which (? warum) 
he had prayed overtook him. He was suddenly seized with fear and 
trembling ; and to the very hour that Asser wrote, to a good old age, 
he was never sure of not being attacked by it. There were instants 
when this visitation seemed to render him incapable of any exertion, 
either intellectual or bodily; but the repose of a day, a night, or even 
an hour, would always raise his courage again. Under the weight of 
this bodily infirmity, which was probably of an epileptic nature, he 
learned, by the force of his unyielding will, to overcome the heaviest 
cares that ever weighed upon any ruler engaged in a contest with a 
most terrible foe, and under the weight of corporeal weakness, and 
the cares of the outer world, to prosecute unceasingly his great 
purpose.” — Pauli’s Life of Alfred, pp. 122-125 (Engl. transl.). 

In the mystery which hangs over the whole subject, in its physical 
symptoms, and in its influence on his own character and feelings, 
Alfred’s malady is a most striking counterpart to the infirmity of 
St. Paul; and the coincidence is the less open to suspicion, since 
neither Asser, who is the original authority for the fact, nor Pauli, 
whose account I have quoted, seems to have been struck by the 
parallel. 

Unless then we accept the earliest tradition of this infirmity, and 
assume that the apostle suffered from acute pain in the head (an 
account which considering his nervous sensibility is perhaps sufficient 
to explain the feeling of humiliation and the fear of contempt which 
his malady inspired), we should be tempted by the closeness of the 
parallel to conjecture that it was of the nature of epilepsy. Recent 
criticism has offered other conjectures in abundance. Of these, the 
view that it was a complaint in the eyes deserves especially to be 
mentioned, as having been supported by the most ingenious advocacy 
and found the largest number of adherents; but it does not, I think, 
sufficiently recognize the conditions of the problem, as stated above; 
while the direct arguments, on which it is founded, seem to melt away 
under the light of careful examination.! 


1Jt is put forward in a lively and me scarcely strong enough to bear it; 
interesting paper in Dr. J. Brown’s for (1) The stress of the argument rests 
Horae Subsecivae. But the foundation on what I cannot but think a mistaken 
on which this opinion is built seems to interpretation of Gal. iv. 15, “If it had 
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The following are the variations of text which the opening clause 
of this verse presents. 

(i.) rò yap wa dpos srv. So it is read in NCFG, 17; in the Old 
Latin (f.g.), Vulgate, Ethiopic, and Armenian versions; in Origen,! 
Epiphanius,? Cyril,’ and Damascene; in Victorinus, the Ambrosian 
Hilary (“ Sina autem mons,” in his text), Augustine, Jerome, Pelagius, 
Primasius, and probably all the Latin fathers. This is also the reading 
of the Gothic version, except that it omits yap. The Thebaic version 
reads similarly, “quae vero mons Sina est.” The MS. after éeoriv 
adds ov, in which respect it stands alone (except, perhaps, the Mem- 


phitic version); and Epiphanius transposes Xâ and dpos. 


been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your eyes and have given them to 
me.” Here the English version has 
“your own eyes,” which lends some 
countenance to the idea that St. Paul 
intended to say they would have replaced 
his eyes with their own, if it could have 
been done; but the Greek is Toùs 6p@aa- 
poùs úuðv, where úuóv is as unemphatic 
as possible, so that the meaning is not 
“Your eyes,” but “ your eyes.” (2) The 
expression myAlka ypduuata (vi. 11) is 
thought to be illustrated by this view 
of St. Paul’s complaint, as though his 
defective eyesight explained the allusion 
to the size of the letters or the length of the 
epistle, whichever way we take it. It 
seems to me that a much better account 
can be given of that expression : see the 
note on the passage. (38) It is supposed 
that this defective eyesight was a per- 
manent effect of the temporary blindness 
which seized the apostle on the way to 
Damascus ; and that thus his thorn in 
the flesh was eminently fitted to be a 
check on spiritual pride produced by 
his “visions and revelations.” But the 
narrative of the Acts implies, if it does 
not state, that this blindness was com- 
pletely healed ; and the passage in 2 Cor- 
inthians, refers to incidents which oc- 
curred only fourteen years before the 
fetter was written, and, therefore, much 
later than the apostle’s conversion, 
46 


(4) To thearguments already considered, 
some haveadded the expression arevicew, 
“to look steadfastly,” twice used of 
St. Paul (Acts xiii. 9; xxiii. 1), as in- 
dicating a defective vision ; but, not to 
mention that the word occurs frequently 
in the Acts of others besides St. Paul, 
this “steadfast gaze” would seem, if 
anything, to imply a powerful eye. Thus 
it may be connected with the tradition 
or fiction, dating, at least, from the 
second century, that St. Paul was cvvo- 
gpus (Acta Paul. et Thecl. § 3). The 
overhanging brows and piercing glance 
make up at least a consistent and char- 
acteristic portrait of the apostle, if not 
a true likeness. On the other hand, it 
is possible that he suffered from weak 
eyes, and this may account for the inci- 
dent of Acts xxiii. 5; but it is not im- 
plied in Gal. iv. 15, and does not explain 
the strong expressions used of his “ stake 
in the flesh,” though perhaps it might be 
one of the consequences of that infirmity. 
St. Paul’s language implies some more 
striking complaint. 

1 Jn Cant. ii. (iii. p. 52, ed. Delarue), 
extant only in a Latin translation. 

2? Haeres. p. 695. 

8 Glaphyr. i. p. 75 (ed. Auberti). 
Cyril is said in other passages to read 
7d be ”Ayap and 7d yap “Ayap, but I am 
unable to verify the statement. 
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(ii.) to 6&”"Ayap wa òpos éoriv. Such is the reading of ABDE, 
37, 73, 89, lectionary 40, and of the Memphitic version. 
So KLP, with the vast majority 
of cursive manuscripts, with both Syriac versions, and with the Greek 
commentators generally, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, The- 
odoret, Theophylact, and the Oecumenian Catena. ‘This also is 
apparently the reading of Ephraem Syrus. 

(iv.) rò yap ”Ayap dpos sziv is found only in the Latin of D and E." 

It will thus be seen that the strongest, because the most varied, 
testimony is in favor of the first of these readings. And there is also 
this weighty argument on the same side, that, supposing it to have 
been the original reading, we have on the whole a more probable 
explanation of the variations in the text than on any other hypothesis. 
By the negligence or confusion of a scribe ro “Ayap might easily be 
substituted for rò yáp, the word “Ayap occurring in the immediate 
context.2 As a next step a connecting particle must be supplied; 
and 6€ or yap was inserted, according to the caprice or judgment of 
Lastly, 
the word wd, now rendered superfluous, was expelled, to relieve the 
passage, and hence arose the fourth variation, which, indeed, is too 
feebly supported to deserve consideration. 


(iii.) ro yàp "Ayap Zwa dpos éoriv. 


the transcriber, thus producing the second and third readings. 


The reading which I am 
here advocating is adopted by the two great masters of textual criti- 
cism, Bentley * and Lachmann. 

Other- 
wise the earlier conjecture of Bentley, that we have herea gloss 
transferred from margin to text, has much to recommend it. Bentley 
himself, indeed, read it rò 8 “Ayap ovororyet TH viv “IepoveaAnp, but it 
seems simpler, if any such solution be adopted, to erase the whole 


Such seems to be the most probable account of the passage. 


clause 70 yàp ..... êv TH ApaBia. This hypothesis derives some color 


1 The Ambrosian Hilary (in his com- 
mentary) is also quoted in favor of this 
reading, but his words do not bear out 
the inference. 

2 The commentary of Theodore 
Mops. on this passage shows how easily 
~Ayap might be foisted in. The Greek 
text of this writer (in Cramer’s Catena) 
has aA “Ayap ý Te Epnuos TATA K.T.A., 
which makes no sense. The Latin 
translation runs ‘‘sed et solitudo omnis,” 
which doubtless represents the original 
reading, GAAG kal ý Te Epnuos Taca. 
Windischmann’s conjecture to account 


for the insertion of “Ayap in the text of 
St. Paul is more ingenious than prob- 
able. He supposes a critical note, 
č. yap (i.e. &AAov yàp), marking a 
various reading in the connecting par- 
ticle, to have been transferred from the 
margin to the text. 

3 In his text of the epistle as given 
in Bentleii Crit. Sacr. p. 108. This text 
is much later than his “Epistola ad 
Millium” (Ibib. p. 45), in which he 
starts the hypothesis of a gloss. This 
hypothesis was adopted by Mill and 
others. 
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from the fact that there is a slight variation of reading in the connect- 
ing particles of the following clauses, as if the connection had been 
disturbed by the insertion of the gloss. 
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If the word Hagar be omitted, the passage is capable of a very easy 
and natural interpretation. “ Sinai,’ St. Paul argues, “is situated in 
Arabia, the country of Hagar’s descendants, the land of bond-slaves.” 
And such, too, seems to be the most probable account of his meaning, 
even if, with the received text, we retain Hagar: “This Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia,” i.e. it represents Mount Sinai, because Mount 
Sinai is in Arabia, the land of Hagar and her descendants. It is not 
ù Ayap, the woman Hagar, but rò "Ayap, the thing Hagar, the Hagar 
of the allegory, the Hagar which is under discussion.! 

Such substantially was the interpretation put upon the passage by 
some of the ablest among the Greek commentators. “The law was 
given in the very place,” says Theodore of Mopsuestia (the sense is 
somewhat distorted through the medium of a bad Latin translation), 
“ About that 
mountain,” says Theodoret, “are the tents of the descendants of Hagar 
(rò ts Ayap éoxyvwrar yevos).” “The Saracens,” remarks a third 
writer, perhaps Severianus,”? “the descendants of Ishmael, dwell in 
the desert which reaches as far as Mount Sinai.” Similarly Ephraem 
Syrus: “For this Hagar is Mount Sinai which is in the land of the 
Arabs, and it is a type of (a likeness to) Jerusalem, for it is in sub- 
jection and bondage with its sons under the Romans.” 

This, however, is not the interpretation generally adopted by those 
who retain the received reading. They suppose the apostle to be 
calling attention not to the locality of Sinai, but to the meaning of the 
word Hagar: “The word Hagar in the language of the Arabians 
denotes Mount Sinai.” This interpretation, which prevails widely, is 


“which belongs to that race whence Hagar also was.” 


1 rò denotes that “Hagar” is re- 
garded not as a person, but as an object 


Hilary (after the middle of the fourth 
century) explains it “ causam Agar” — 


of thought or of speech. For this use 
of the neuter article, see Winer, § xviii. 
p- 121; A. Buttmann, p. 84. It need 
not necessarily mean “the word Hagar” ; 
compare for instance Eph. iv. 9, 7d de 
avéBn tl éotiy; where 7d is the state- 
ment, for the preceding word was not 
avéBn, but avaBds. The Ambrosian 


a very early example of the sense which 
this word bears in the Romance lan- 
guages, “cosa,” “ chose.” 

2J3n Cramer’s Catena. It is anony- 
mous (dAAvs madAw ¢dyoiv), but in the 
immediate neighborhood there is a note 
assigned to Severianus. 
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put in its most attractive form by Dean Stanley. “There is another 
traveller through Arabia,” he writes “at this time, on whose visit to 
Mount Sinai we should look with still greater interest. J went into 
Arabia, says St. Paul, in describing his conversion to the Galatians. 
It is useless to speculate ; yet when, in a later chapter of the same 
epistle, the words fall upon our ears, This Hagar is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia, it is difficult to resist the thought that he too may have stood 
upon the rocks of Sinai, and heard from Arab lips the often repeated 
“ Hagar,” “rock,” suggesting the double meaning to which that text 
alludes.”! “Hagar”? in Arabic means “a rock,” or rather “a stone”; 
and it is maintained that this Arabic word “ Hagar” was a common 
local name for Sinai, or, at all events, was appropriated to it in some 
special way. 

Independently of any questions that may arise on the interpreta- 
tion, I have endeavored to show that “ Hagar” ought to be expelled 
from the text on the ground of external authority alone. Yet, if 
it be a fact that Hagar is really another name for Sinai, this fact 
will go some little way towards reinstating "Ayap ; and on this ac- 
count, as well as in deference to the advocacy it has found, it will 
be worth while to consider the difficulties which beset this inter- 
pretation. 

1. The evidence on which the assumed fact rests is both deficient 
in amount and suspicious in character. Not more than two inde- 
pendent witnesses, if they be independent, have, so far as I know, 
been produced. 

(i.) Chrysostom, at the close of the fourth century, in his exposition 
of this epistle, writes somewhat obscurely: “ Hagar was the name 
of the bondmaid; and Mount Sinai is so interpreted in their native 
tongue (ro ðè Sw dpos otrw pcHeppnveverar TH êmiywpiw avrdv yAdrryR)” 5 
and afterwards he speaks of the mountain as “ bearing the same name 
with the bondmaid (éuavypov tH SovAn).” To the same effect writes 
Theophylact, who is often a mere echo of Chrysostom, as do one or 


1 Sinai and Palestine, p. 50. See above, is the former of these, a soft guttural 
p. 309. Ch, and not a simple aspirate. The 

5 a pronounced “‘ Chagar”’ (or second letter of the word is >, corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew 3, our G, but 
generally pronounced by the Arabs 
has two letters, < and È a softer softly like the English J, as we pro- 
and a harsher sound, corresponding to Bounce it in gem. I shall in this note 
the one Hebrew guttural y} (Cheth). represent Z by Ch, d by G, both in 
The initial letter of “ Hagar,” “a stone,” Italics. 


rather “ Chajar”). The Arabic alphabet 
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two anonymous commentators in the Oecumenian Catena, without 
doubt deriving their information from the same source.’ 

(ii.) The Bohemian traveller Harant, who visited Sinai in the year 
1598, says: “ The Arabian and Mauritanian heathen call Mount Sinai 
Agar or Tur”? Though, for anything that is found in the context, 
this might have been written without a thought of the passage of St. 
Paul, yet I think it hardly probable. Luther, following Erasmus, 
had maintained this interpretation; and, from the enormous popularity 
of his commentaries on the Galatians, it is likely that they were known 
to Harant, who himself ultimately became a Protestant. If so, he did 
not necessarily derive his information from the Arabs on the spot, but 
may have accepted without question the popular statement, as more 
recent travellers have done. 

In later works of travel I have not found any direct personal tes- 
timony to this assumed fact. If there be any, it will, from the nature 
of the case require careful sifting. The word “Hagar” (Chagar) 
“a rock,” or “a stone,” must be heard again and again from native 
lips in this wild region; and a traveller once possessed of the idea 
might easily elicit the word from his Arab guide by a leading question, 
and, on the strength of an answer thus, obtained, unsuspiciously con- 
firm the statement that it was a local name for the mountain. 

Thus the independent testimony to this supposed fact is confined to 
Chrysostom and Harant, or, if my supposition with regard to Harant 
be correct, to Chrysostom alone. To Chrysostom, then, if I mistake 


1 Chrysostom’s interpretation of the 
passage in St. Paul may perhaps under- 
lie the account of the word “ Hagar,” 
given in Bar Bahlul’s Syriac Lexicon, 


p. 417: (sag oa Lape nel 


summ. del’ Ind. Orient. bezeuget.” The 
work was written in Bohemian, but 
translated into German by his brother, 
and published by his nephew (see Bal- 
binus, Gohem. Doct. ii. p. 104). What 


Harant means by “ Weissenberg” and 
“Tucla,” I do not understand. I give 


pee, Liwlo: da>, This 


extract, which is taken from the MS. 
in the Cambridge University Library, 
I owe to the kindness of R. L. Bensley, 
Esq., of Caius College. 

2 Harant’s authority is generally 
quoted at second hand through Biis- 
ching’s Erdbeschr. 1, i. p. 603 (Hamb. 
1792). In Harant’s work itself, Der 
Christliche Ulysses (Niirnb. 1678), the 
passage runs: “ Den Berg. Synai nennen 
die Arabische und Mauritanische Hey- 
den Agar oder Tur: Weissenberg, wie 
auch Tucla, wie Odoardo Barbosa nel’ 


the passage of Barbosa to which he 
refers, as it stands in the copies which 
I have consulted. The title is Primo 
volume delle Navigationi e Viaggi (Venet. 
1550 and 1554); Libro di Odoardo Bar- 
bessa or Barbosa, p. 313 (323), “ passato 
il detto monte Sinai, il quale i Mori 
dimandano Turla (sic).” 

3 The index to Ritters Ærdkunde, 
Sinai, ete. ii. p. 1331, s. v. ‘‘ Hadschar,” 
“ Hadjar,” etc., names several “stones ” 
on and about Sinai: “ Hadschar Elma,” 
“ Hadsjar rakkabe,” “Hadj Musa,” 
ete. 
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not, or to some earlier writer whom he copied, this statement is due. 
Nor should we be doing any injustice to one who makes St. Paul 
speak of Sinai as “contiguous to Jerusalem,” were we to suppose that 
having heard of some place bearing the name “ Hagar” whether in 
Arabia Petraea or in some district bordering upon the Sinaitic moun- 
tains (for the name seems to have been not uncommon’), he compressed 
the geography of the whole region and assigned this name to Mount 
Sinai itself, imagining that he had thus found the key to St. Paul’s 
meaning.” It is, at least, worthy of notice that, neither his friend, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, nor Theodoret the pupil of Theodore, both 
natives of Antioch and both acquainted with his work, makes, any 
mention whatever of this assumed fact, or the interpretation based on 
it. Probably they were better informed on the subject, and for this 
reason tacitly abandoned Chrysostom’s explanation. 

2. But supposing it were proved that Sinai were so called by the 
Arabs, this word “ Chagar” is not written or pronounced in the same 
way as the proper name “Hagar,” and etymologically the two are 
entirely distinct. The proper name “Hagar,” with the simple aspirate 
(Gam, in Arabic pee), signifies “a wanderer or fugitive,” being 


1 Older critics, as Bochart and others on the way to Egypt. In Gen. xvi. 7 it 


(le Moyne, Var. Sacr. p. 834; Pfeiffer, 
Op. i. p. 504), assert that Petra itself 
bears the name Hagar (Chagar) in Arabic 
writers, just as in Greek it is called TMérpa, 
and in Hebrew 32D » words having the 
same meaning “rock.” This statement, 
however, is founded on a twofold error; 
(1) The voealization of the proper name 
referred to is not “Chagar,” but ‘‘Chigr”; 
and (2) The place which bears this name 
“El Chigr” in Arabic writers is not 
Petra itself, but a station several days 
south of Petra on the pilgrims’ route 
between Damascus and Mecca. See 
Ewald, Paulus, p. 493 sq.; Robinson’s 
Palestine, ete., ii. p. 522. There is no 
evidence that Petra itself was so called. 
There is a place NATI, “ Chagra,” 
mentioned four times in the Targum of 
Onkelos, Gen. xvi. 7,14; xx.1; Exod. 
xv. 22. In the second passage it is 
substituted for “ Bered,” in the remain- 
ing three for “ Shur,” of the original text. 
It must, therefore, have lain somewhere 
at the south of Palestine, in the desert 


occurs in connection with the flight of 
Hagar. 

I venture to conjecture that there 
was also a place “Hagar” (whether 


or pS) in Belka, and that 


the appearance of “ Belka” in the Arabie 
version of Gal. i. 17 and iv. 25 (see 
above, p. 307) is to be explained by this 
fact. 

2 Wieseler explains Chrysostom’s 
meaning in a different way, insisting on 
the strict sense of uebepunveteta. Ac- 
cording to Fiirst, Concord. and Hebr. 
Handb. s. v., "O signifies “rocky,” so 
that interpreted in Arabic it would be 
, and to this identity of meaning 


in “Sinai” and “ Hagar” he supposes 
Chrysostom to allude. But even if the 
account which Fiirst gives of the word 
“O were altogether satisfactory. It 
would still remain in the highest degree 
improbable that Chrysostom should be 
acquainted with an etymology so ab- 
struse. 
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connected with the Arabic “ Hegira” the familiar term for the flight 
of Mahomet (compare also the Hebrew “^3 and “25). Thus it has 
nothing in common with “Chagar,” “a stone” (ys), which if it 
occurred in Hebrew would be written "an. It is true that the gut- 
turals are closely allied and were sometimes confounded ;! and this 
circumstance would deserve to be considered, if the supposed name for 
Sinai were supported by sufficient testimony; but where this is wanting, 
the false etymology throws an additional obstacle, to say the least, in 
the way of our accepting the explanation in question. Nor will it 
appear very probable that St. Paul should have set aside the true 
derivation, when it is given and allegorized by his contemporary Philo.” 

It seems much more probable, indeed, if St. Paul is alluding to any 
local name of Sinai, that he should have regarded the true etymology, 
and that the name in question was not "am “rock,” but “an “ wanderer.” 
This latter name was, at least, not uncommon among the Arab tribes ; 
and it is far from unlikely, though direct evidence is wanting, that a 
settlement of these “ wanderers,” these children of “ Hagar,” occupied 
the country about Sinai in St. Paul’s day, and gave it their name for 
the time. 


1 The close alliance between the gut- 
turals is shown, (1) By their interchange 
in the same language in different words 


gutturals to each other, see Ewald, Ausf. 
Lehrb. d. Heb. Spr. § 39 sqq. 
Assemani, indeed, (Bibl. Or. iii. 2, 


connected or identical in meaning and 
obviously derived from the same root, e.g. 
"772 and “M2, NX and “ML; (2) By 
their interchange in different languages 
of the Semitic family, e.g. Heb. M73 and 


Syr. =a} (Hoffmann, Gramm. Syr 


p. 123), or in different dialects of the 
same language, e.g. in the Aramaic 


dialects the Syriac Ey compared 


with the Chaldee 173, (see Gesen. Thes. 
p- 359, Fürst, Aram. Idiome, § 45) ; 
(3) By the confusion of sound in the 
same language or dialect, e.g. a Judaean 
in the story professes himself unable to 
distinguish between "AN, “a lamb,” 
22, “wool,” 2%, “wine,” and "27, 
“an ass,” as pronounced by a Galilean, 
when the latter wants to make a purchase; 
see Fürst, 7b. § 15. There was the same 
confusion also in the Samaritan pro- 
nunciation of the gutturals; Gesen. 
Lehrgeb. § 32.1. On the relation of the 


p. 753) gives an instance of the inter- 
change of the gutterals He and Cheth in 
o°o 
this very word Hagar : “ Hagar RI 5 
Arabibus E Hagiar, hoc est, Petra; 


Ptolemaeo Agra, unde Agraei populi 
Arabiae juxta sinum Persicum,” ete. 
But is there not a misprint or an error 
here? Was this place ever written in 
Arabic otherwise than with a simple 
aspirate as in Syriac? At all events 
Winer (Realw. s. v. Hagariter) is wrong 
in understanding Assemani’s remark of 
the station between Damascus and 
Mecca (see p. 366, note 1), and has been 
blindly followed by others. 

2 wapoixnors, Leg. alleg. i. p. 135 
(Mangey), Sacr. ab. et Ca. i. p. 170 
(mapotke? copia, où katourec). Another 
derivation of Hagar, or rather a play 
upon the word. was AN N7, “ here is 
thy wages”; see Beer, Leben Abrahams, 
p. 148. 
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3. But, lastly, is it probable, supposing this to have been St. Paul’s 
meaning, that he would have expressed himself as he has done? If 
in writing to a half-Greek half-Celtic people he ventured to argue 
from an Arabic word at all, he would at all events be careful to make 
his drift intelligible. But how could his readers be expected to put 
the right interpretation on the words “this Hagar is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia”? How could they possibly understand, knowing nothing of 
Arabic, that he meant to say, “this word Hagar in the Arabic tongue 
stands for Mount Sinai”? Even if it be granted that his readers 
were acquainted with the fact which was the key to his meaning, is 
év 77 Apaia at all a likely expression to be used by any writer for 
êv TH Apafi yAcoon or “ApaBuori, unless it were made intelligible 
by the context? Yet this is the meaning generally assigned to èv 79 
*Apafia by those commentators, ancient or modern, who adopt the 
interpretation in question, and, indeed, seems to be required to justify 
that interpretation. 

In the face of these difficulties, it seems at least improbable that 
the point of the passage is the identity of “ Hagar” and “Sinai” as 
different names of the same mountain, and the reading which retains 
“Hagar” in the text loses any support which it may seem to draw 
from this identity, assumed as a fact. 


XIII. PHILO’S ALLEGORY OF HAGAR AND SARAH. 


In giving an allegorical meaning to this passage of the Old Testament 
narrative, St. Paul did not stand alone. It might be inferred, indeed, 
from his own language, that such applications of the history of Hagar 
and Sarah were not uncommon in the schools of his day.? But, how- 
ever this may be, it is more than once so applied in the extant works 
of Philo. I have already pointed out the contrast presented by his 
treatment of the history of Abraham in general to the lessons which 
it suggests to the apostle of the Gentiles. This contrast extends to 
his application of the allegorical method to this portion of the sacred 
narrative. Philo’s allegory is as follows: 

Abraham — the human soul progressing towards the knowledge of 
God — unites himself first with Sarah and then with Hagar. These 


1 For Philo’s allegory of Hagar and alleg. i. p. 135; De Cherub. i. p. 189 sq. ; 
Sarah, see esp. De congr. quaer. erud. gr. De prof. i. p. 546; De Abr. ii. p. 52; De 
i. p: 519 sqq. ; esp. pp. 521, 522, 530, somn. i. p. 656. 

592, and Quaest. in Gen. p. 189 sqq. ; 2 See the notes on ovvoroxe? and 
233 sqq. (Aucher). Compare also Leg. aAAnyopotueva. 
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two alliances stand in direct opposition the one to the other. Sarah, 
the princess — for such is the interpretation of the word*—is divine 
wisdom. To her, therefore, Abraham is bidden to listen in all that 
she says. On the other hand, Hagar, whose name signifies “sojourning” 
(rapoikyors), and points, therefore, to something transient and unsatis- 
fying, is a preparatory or intermediate training — the instruction of 
the schools — secular learning, as it might be termed in modern phrase.’ 
Hence she is fitly described as an Egyptian, as Sarah’s handmaid. 
Abraham’s alliance with Sarah is at first premature. He is not 

. sufficiently advanced in his moral and spiritual development to profit 
thereby. As yet he begets no son by her. She therefore directs him 
to go in to her handmaid, to apply himself to the learning of the schools. 
This inferior alliance proves fruitful at once. At a later date, and 
after this preliminary training he again unites himself to Sarah; and 
this time his union with divine wisdom is fertile. Not only does 
Sarah bear him a son, but she is pointed out as the mother of a 
countless offspring.* Thus is realized the strange paradox, that “the 
barren women is most fruitful.” Thus in the progress of the human 
‘soul are verified the words of the prophet, spoken in an allegory, that 
“the desolate hath many children.” 3 

But the allegory does not end here. The contrast between the 
mothers is reproduced in the contrast between the sons. Isaac rep- 
resents the wisdom of the wise man, Ishmael the sophistry of the 
sophist.° Sophistry must in the end give place to wisdom. The son 


1 De Abr. ii. p. 15, €vavtidtata ÔÈ 
GAANAOLS cioly of AcXOEevTESs ydyuot. 

2 In some passages Philo still further 
refines on the change in her name (Gen. 
xvii. 15): e.g De mut. nom. i. p. 590; 
Quaest. in Gen. p.229 (Aucher), de Cherub. 
i. p. 139. Her first name dpa (mnv) 
is àpxń uov, her aftername Zdpfa (TMW) 
is &pxovoa ; (see Hieron. Quaest. in Gen. 
T. iii. p. 331). Thus they are related 
to each other as the special to the general, 
as the finite and perishable to the in- 
finite and imperishable., 

8 ġ wéon kal èyrkúkAros mabela is Philo’s 
favorite phrase, e.g. De Cherub. i. p. 139. 

* De congr. quaer. erud. gr. i. p. 519 
TavTny Mwicijs, TÒ mapaðotóTaTov, kal 
atelpay amopalve: kal TOAVYyovwTATNY : 
comp. De mut. nom. i. pp. 599, 600, where 
he adds xara Tò Giduevoy aoua órd Tijs 


47 


xdpitos ~Avyns ý now, Sreipa erenev 
émta h 5€ Toa) èv Texvois Hobévnce 
(1 Sam. ii. 5). 

5 De execr. ii. p. 434 4 yap čpnuos, F 
pnolv 6 rpoparns, evrexvds Te kal ToAUTALS, 
Smep Adytov Kal émt Wuxijs GAAnYopetTaL 
(Isa. liv. 1). The coincidence with St. 
Paul is the more striking inasmuch as 
Philo very rarely goes beyond the Pen- 
tateuch in seeking subjects for allegor- 
ical interpretation. There is, indeed, no 
mention of Sarah and Hagar here, but 
it appears, both from the context and 
from parallel passages, that they are 
present to his mind. 

€ De sobr. i. p. 394 copiav pev "Ioadr, 
gopiatelay è IopahA kekàhpwTart: comp. 
de Cherub. i. p. 140, and other passages 
referred to in p. 368, note 1. The 
names give Philo some trouble. Isaac, 
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of the bondwomen must be cast out, and flee before the son of the 
princess. 

Such is the ingenious application of Philo—most like, and yet most 
unlike, that of St. Paul. They both allegorize, and in so doing they 
touch upon the same points in the narrative, they use the same text 
by way of illustration. Yet in their whole tone and method they 
stand in direct contrast, and their results have nothing in common. 
Philo is, as usual, wholly unhistorical. With St. Paul, on the other 
hand, Hagar’s career is an allegory, because it is a history. The 
symbol and the thing symbolized are the same in kind. This simple 
passage of patriarchal life represents in miniature the workings of 
God’s providence, hereafter to be exhibited in grander proportions in 
the history of the Christian church. The Christian apostle and the 
philosophic Jew move in parallel lines, as it were, keeping side by 
side, and yet never once crossing each other’s path. 

And there is still another point in which the contrast between the 
two is great. With Philo the allegory is the whole substance of his 
teaching; with St. Paul it is but an accessory. He uses it rather as 
an illustration than an argument, as a means of representing in a 
lively form the lessons before enforced on other grounds. It is, to 
use Luther’s comparison, the painting which decorates the house 
already built. 

At the same time we need not fear to allow that St. Paul’s mode 
of teaching here is colored by his early education in the rabbinical 
schools. It were as unreasonable to stake the apostle’s inspiration on 
the turn of a metaphor or the character of an illustration or the form 
of an argument, as on purity of diction. No one now thinks of main- 
taining that the language of the inspired writers reaches the classical 
standard of correctness and elegance, though at one time it was held 
almost a heresy to deny this. “A treasure contained in earthen 
vessels,” “strength made perfect in weakness,” “rudeness in speech, 
yet not in knowledge,” such is the far nobler conception of inspired 
teaching which we may gather from the apostle’s own language. And 
bear in mind. 


this language we should do well to 


of course, signifies “laughter,” betoken- 
ing the joy which comés of divine wisdom; 
see, besides, the passages just referred 
to, Leg. alleg. i. p. 131, Quod det. pot. i. 
pp- 203, 215. Ishmael he contrasts with 
Israel, the onesignifying the hearing God, 
the other the seeing God (PN AN WRX, 


But, on the other 


“vir videns deum ”; comp. Hieron. in 
Gen. T. iii. p. 357). Thus they are op- 
posed to each other, as axon to dpacis, 
as the fallacious to the infallible, as the 
sogpitths to the adpos, De prof. i. p. 577 ; 
De mut. nom. i. p. 609. 

5 De Cherub. i. p. 140. 
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hand, it were mere dogmatism to set up the intellectual standard of 
our own age or country as an infallible rule. The power of allegory 
has been differently felt in different ages, as it is differently felt at 
any one time by diverse nations. Analogy, allegory, metaphor — by 
what boundaries are these separated the one from the other? What 
is true or false, correct or incorrect, as an analogy or an allegory? 

What argumentative force must be assigned to either? We should 
at least be prepared with an answer to these questions, before we 
venture to sit in judgment on any individual case. 


XIV. THE VARIOUS READINGS IN GAL. V. 1. 


The variations of reading in this verse are the more perplexing, in 
that they seriously affect the punctuation, and thereby the whole tex- 
ture of the passage. The main variations are threefold. 

1. The position of otv. 

(i.) It stands after orýkere in NABCFGP and a few of the better 
cursive MSS.; in f.g., the Vulgate, Gothic, Memphitic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, and perhaps the Peshito-Syriac’ versions, in Origen, 
Basil’ and Cyril, in Victorinus, Augustine, and others. The Mem- 
phitic version also inserts yap after éAevGepia. 

(ii.) Its position is after éAevOepia in C (by a third hand), KL, and 
very many cursive MSS.; in Marcus Monachus, Damascene, The- 
ophylact, and Oecumenius. 

(iii.) It is omitted in DE (both Greek and Latin); in the Vulgate 
and later Syriac; in Ephraem Syrus; in Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Theodoret; in Jerome, Pelagius, the Ambrosian Hilary, and others. 
It is wanting also in Chrysostom, who, however, supplies a connecting 
particle, reading ty yap éeAevOepia K.T.À. 

In Asterius® and in the Thebaic version ody is absent after éAevPepia, 
but as the context is wanting in both, it is impossible to say whether 
it occurred after ornxere, or not. 

Thus it will be seen that the balance of authority { is decidedly in 
favor of placing oðv after orjxere; and this is probably the correct 


1 This is doubtful, the order of the 
words being altered in this version. 


after éAevOepia. In the de Bapt. (ii. p. 
641, Garnier), a treatise ascribed to 


2 In Exod. H. 3 (ii. p- 189), In Jud. 
H. 9 (ii. p. 477), both extant only in 
Latin. 

8 Mor. 14 (ii. p. 247, Garnier), ac- 
cording to some of the best MSS. In 
the printed editions, however, it stands 


Basil, but of doubtful authorship, its 
place is after ornxerte. 

4 Glaphyr. i. p. 75. 

5 Gallandi, viii. p. 47. 

Besa, Ve AQT Va 
Eccl. ii. p. 46. 


Cotel. Mon. 
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reading. The displacement (ii.) and the omission (iii.) were, it would 
seem, different expedients to relieve the awkwardness in the position 
of the connecting particle, on the supposition that the sentence began 
with 77 eAevdepia. 

2. The position of jas. It is found, 

(i.) Before Xpuords in NABDEFGP and some cursive MSS., in 
Origen (Latin translation), Theodore of Mopsuestia (Latin Transla- 
tion), and Cyril.? 

Gii.) After Xpurrdés in CKL and many cursive MSS., and in Chrys- 
ostom, Theodoret, Asterius, Marcus Monachus, and Damascene. 

(iii.) After 7Acv@épwcev in Theophylact. 

The versions and the Latin fathers vary, the majority placing it 
after Xpısrós; but this is plainly a case where no great stress can be 
laid on such evidence. The transposition would be made unintention- 
ally in the course of translation (Xpucros jas being perhaps the more 
natural order), so that one authority in favor of mâs Xpucros is of 
more weight than a number against it. The order yua@s Xpucros may 
therefore be retained with confidence. 

3. Besides these, there still remains a third and more important 
variation. 

(i.) Ty eAevPepia Ñ is read in D (by the correction of later hands’), 
EKL, and the great majority of cursives, in both Syriac versions, in 
Basil, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia (Latin), Theodoret 
(twice), Cyril, Asterius, Marcus Monachus, Theophylact, and Oecume- 
nius. The Ethiopic has “quia Christus nos liberavit ; etstate igitur.” 

(ii.) 77 eAcvfepia alone is found in RABCDP and a few cursive 
MSS., in the Thebaic and Memphitic versions, and in Damascene and 
others. 

Gii.) 7 @Aevfepia in FG, in the old Latin, Vulgate, and Gothic 
versions, in Marcion (or rather Tertullian”), Origen (Latin transla- 
tion *), in Victorinus, Augustine, Jerome, and others. 

Thus our choice seems to lie between (i.) and (ii.), and on the 
whole the first seems more probable than the second. For, though 
the balance of direct evidence is against it, the following considerations 
may be urged in its favor. 


1 The Latin of D has “qua libertate n xs ante nuas ponendum esse significa- 
nostra.” It has been suggested tome ret, sed videntur ea signa rursus deleta 
that tra was originally a direction to esse.” — Tischendorf, Cod. Clarom. 
transpose “nos.” 8 Adv. Mare. v. 4. 

2«<D** et D*** praeposuerunt n, ‘Zn Gen. H. 7 (ii. p. 78), In Cant. 
praetereaque D** addidit signa quibus i. 6 (iii. p. 52). 
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First. The reading 77 éAevOepia without 7 is so difficult as to be 
almost unintelligible. At a certain point Bengel’s rule, “ proclivi 
scriptioni praestat ardua,” attains its maximum value; beyond this 
point it ceases to apply. And in the present instance it is difficult to 
give any interpretation to the words which is not either meaningless 
or ungrammatical. 

Secondly. Supposing rh éAevOepia ý to have been the original reading, 
the omission of 7 in some texts admits of a very simple explanation. 
Standing immediately before 74s (which in its proper position, as we 
have seen, precedes Xpuocrds), it would easily drop out through the 
carelessness of transcribers. In this case, too, the transposition 
Xpirros pâs for yas Xpiotds was probably made for the sake of 
euphony, to avoid the juxtaposition of 7 mâs, which came together in 
the original text. 

At the same time the testimony in favor of 77 éAcvfepia alone is so 
strong that I have hesitated to set it aside altogether, and have there- 
fore retained it in the margin as an alternative reading. 

The third reading, 7 éAevOepig, found chiefly in the Latin copies, is 
not very easily accounted for, but was perhaps substituted for tù éXev- 
Gepia. Ñ, as a more elegant expression or as a retranslation from the 
loose Latin rendering, “ qua libertate.” 

The words being thus determined, the punctuation is best decided 
by the position of the connecting particle, and the sentence will run, 
Ts é\evépas 7H eAevGepia 7 Has Xpioròs pAcvOdpwoev. Zrýrere ovv 
KTA. 
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XV. PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THIS EPISTLE. 


The patristic commentaries on the Galatians, extant either whole 
or in part, are perhaps more numerous than on any other of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. The earlier of these have for the most part an independent 
value: the latter are mere collections or digests of the labors of pre- 
ceding writers, and have no claim to originality. In the list which 
follows, an asterisk is prefixed to the name of the author in cases where 
fragments only remain. 

In drawing up this account I have had occasion to refer frequently 
to Cave’s Script. Eccles. Hist. Liter. (Oxon. 1740). to Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca Graeca (ed. Harles), and to Schréckh’s Christliche Kirch- 
engeschichte. Special works relating to the subject, to which reference 
is also made, are Simon’s Histoire Critique des Principaux Commen- 
tateurs du N. T. (1693), Rosenmuller’s Historia Interpretationis Li- 
brorum Sacrorum (1795-1814), and a treatise by J. F. S. Augustin 
in Nosselt’s Opuse. iii. p. 321 sqq. 

1. EARLIER COMMENTARIES. 

(a) Greek and Syrian Fathers. 

(i.) *Orteines (f 253). The recently discovered list of Origen’s 
works drawn up by Jerome, mentions fifteen books on the Epistle to 
the Galatians, besides seven homilies on the same (Redepenning in 
Niedner’s Zeitschr. 1851, pp. 77, 78); while the same Jerome in the 
preface to his Commentary (vii. p. 370, ed. Vall.) says of this father, 
“ Scripsit ille vir in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque proprie volu- 
mina et decimum Stromatum suorum librum commatico super expla- 
natione ejus sermone complevit: tractatus quoque varios et excerpta 
quae vel sola possint sufficere composuit.” The two accounts are not 
irreconcilable. Of this vast apparatus not a single fragment remains 
in the original, and only two or three have been preserved in a Latin 
dress either in the translation of Pamphilus’s Apology (Origen, Op. 
iv. p. 690, Delarue), or in Jerome’s Commentary (Gal. v. 18). On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that all subsequent writers are 
directly or indirectly indebted to him to a very large extent. Jerome 
especially avows his obligations to this father of Biblical criticism. In 
my notes I have had occasion to mention Origen’s name chiefly in 
connection with fanciful speculations or positive errors, because his 
opinion has rarely been recorded by later writers, except where his 
authority was needed to sanction some false or questionable inter- 
pretation; but the impression thus produced is most unjust to his 
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reputation. In spite of his very patent faults, which it costs nothing 
to denounce, a very considerable part of what is valuable in subsequent 
commentaries, whether ancient or modern, is due to him. A deep 
thinker, an accurate grammarian, a most laborious worker, and a most 
earnest Christian, he not only laid the foundation, but to a very great 
extent built up the fabric, of Biblical interpretation. 

(ii.) EPHRAEM Syrus (f 378), the deacon of Edessa. An Arme- 
nian version of a commentary on the Scriptures, including St. Paul’s 
Epistles, purporting to be by this author, was published at Venice in 
1836.’ If this work be genuine, it ought to be of some value for the 
text at all events, if not for the interpretation. On this writer see 
Cave, 1 p. 235; Fabricius, viii. p. 217; Schréckh, xv. p. 527; and 
the article by E. Rédiger in Herzogs Real-Encyclopaedie, with the 
references there given. Lagarde (Apost. Const. p. vi.) very decidedly 
maintains the genuineness of these Armenian works; and Rédiger 
seems also to take this view. In the few passages which I have had 
the opportunity of testing, both the reading and the interpretations 
are favorable to their genuineness. 

The five writers whose names follow, all belong to the great Anti- 
ochene school of interpreters. For its grammatical precision and for its 
critical spirit generally, this school was largely indebted to the ex- 
ample of Origen; whose principles were transmitted to it through 
Lucian of Antioch and Pamphilus of Caesarea, both ardent Biblical 
critics and both martyrs in the Diocletian persecution; but in its 
method of exposition it was directly opposed to the great Alexandrian, 
discarding the allegorical treatment of Scripture, and maintaining, for 
the most part, the simple and primary meaning. The criticisms of 
these commentators on Gal. iv. 21-31 exhibit the characteristic fea- 
tures of the school to which they belonged. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
is its best typical exponent, being at once the most original thinker 
and the most determined antagonist of the allegorists. On the 
Antiochene school generally, see Neander’s Church Hist. ii. p. 498, 


iii. p. 497 sqq. (Eng. trans.) Reuss, Gesch. d. Heil. Schr. § 518 (8te 
ausg.). 


1 Zenker’s Bibl. Orient. also mentions 
as published at Venice in 1833 a book 
by Aucher bearing the title S. P. Eph- 
raemi Syri Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli 
etc. ex antiquissima Armenica versione 
nunc primum latinitate donatum. But it 
is not included in a recent catalogue of 
the works printed at the Armenian press 


at Venice, and though advertised, seems 
never to have appeared. Through the 
kindness of Dr. Rieu of the British 
Museum, of whose knowledge of Arme- 
nian I gladly availed myself, I have been 
able in some important passages to give 
the readings and interpretations of 
Ephraem. 
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Gi.) *Evusrsius Emisenvs (f about 360), so called from the name 
of his see Emesa or Emisa (Hums), a native of Edessa. A few frag- 
ments of his work are preserved in Cramer’s Catena, pp. 6, 8, 12, 20, 
28, 32, 40, 44, 57, 62, 64, 65, 67, 91. It is described by Jerome as 
“ad Galatas libri decem” (de vir. illustr. c. 91). Eusebius enjoyed a 
great reputation with his contemporaries, and these scanty fragments 
seem to indicate an acute and careful expositor. His writings are the 
subject of monographs by Augusti, Husebii Emesent Opusc. Graec., 
ete. 1829, and by Thilo, Uber die Schriften d. Euseb. v. Alexandrien 
u. d. Euseb. v. Emisa (1832). See also Fabricius, vii. p. 412, Schréckh, 
v. p. 68sqq. The publication of Cramer’s Catena has since added 
materials for an account of this writer. 

(iv.) Joannes Curysostomus (t 407). This father’s commentary 
on the Galatians differs from his expositions of other parts of the New 
Testament, in that it is not divided into separate discourses, nor in- ` 
terrupted by long perorations, which in his Homilies break the con- 
tinuity of the subject. This gives it compactness and adds considerably 
to its value. At the same time it would seem from its character to 
have been intended for oral delivery. It is an eloquent popular 
exposition based on fine scholarship. The date is uncertain, except 
that it was written at Antioch, i.e. before A.D. 398, when St. Chrys- 
ostom became Patriarch of Constantinople (see the preface of the 
Benedictine edition, x. p. 655). It appears not to have been known 
to Jerome when he wrote his own commentary. In his controversy 
with Augustine, indeed, which arose out of that commentary, he alludes 
to the opinion of Chrysostom on the collision of the apostles at Antioch, 
but distinctly refers to a separate homily of the great preacher devoted 
to this special subject (“ proprie super hoc capitulo latissimum exaravit 
librum,” Hieron. Zpist. cxii. See above p. 242). The exposition of 
the Galatians may be read in the Benedictine edition of Chrysostom’s 
works, x. p. 657; or still better in Field’s edition of the Homilies 
(Oxon. 1852). 

(v.) *SEVERIANUS (about 400), bishop of Gabala in Syria, first 
the friend, and afterwards the opponent, of Chrysostom; see Schréckh, 
x. p. 458 sqq. He wrote an Lzxpositio in Epistolam ad Galatas 
(Gennad. De Vir LIilustr. c. 21, Hier. Op. ii. p. 981). Gennadius 
speaks of him as “in divinis scripturis eruditus.” Several fragments 
of this work are preserved in Cramer’s Catena, pp. 16, 18, 23, 29, 
39, 40, 55, 58, 59, 64, 66, 70, 82, 93, and one, at least, in the Oecu- 
menian Commentary (Gal. i. 15). Like most writers of the Graeco- 
Syrian school, he maintained the literal meaning of Scripture against 
the allegorists. See Cave, i. p. 375; Fabricius, x. p, 507. 
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(vi.) THEopoRus Moprsvestenvs (t 429), a native of Tarsus, so 
called from the see of Mopsuestia, which he held. He wrote com- 
mentaries on all St. Paul’s Epistles; see Ebed Jesu’s Catalogue in 
Assemann. Bibl. Orient. iii. p. 32. Several fragments of these in 
the original are preserved in the Catenae,' and have been collected 
and edited by O. F. Fritzsche, Theod. Mops. Comment. in N. T. (1847). 
This editor had before written a monograph, De Theodori Mopsuestent 
vita et scriptis (1836). Fritzsche’s monograph and collection of 
fragments are reprinted in the edition of Theodore’s works in Migne’s 
Patrol. Graec. lxvi. But, though only portions survive in the Greek, 
the complete commentaries on the smaller epistles, from Galatians to 
Philemon inclusive, are extant in a Latin translation. These com- 
mentaries, from Philippians onwards, had been long known in the 
compilation of Rabanus Maurus (Migne’s Patrol. Lat. cxii.), where 
they are incorporated nearly entire under the name of Ambrose; and 
a few years since Dom Pitra, Spicil Solesm. i. p. 49 sqq. (1852), 
printed the expositions of the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon 
complete, and supplied the omissions and corrected the errors in the 
extracts on the remaining Epistles in Rabanus, ascribing the work, 
however, to Hilary of Poitiers. 

In the Corbey MS. which he used, these commentaries of Theodore 
on the shorter epistles were attached to the exposition of the Ambro- 
siaster or pseudo-Ambrose (who seems to have been one Hilary; see 
below, p. 380) on Romans and Corinthians, and the two together 
were entitled Hxpositio Sancti Ambrosii in Epistolas B. Pauli. This 
circumstance accounts for their being assigned to St. Ambrose in 
Rabanus, as it also suggested the conjecture of Dom Pitra that the 
great Hilary was their author. The true authorship was ascertained 
by the Rey. F. J. A. Hort? from a comparison with the Greek frag- 
ments of Theodore, and pointed out by him in the Journ. of Class. 
and Sacr. Phil. iv. p. 302 (Camb. 1859). Though much marred by an 
indifferent Latin translator,’ this commentary is inferior in importance 


1 The fragments assigned to Theodore 
in Mai Nov. Patr. Bibl. vii. 1. p. 408 
are none of his, but belong to Theodoret. 

2 Whilst the first edition of this work 
was going through the press my attention 
was directed by Mr. Hort to an article 
by J. L. Jacobi in the Deutsche Zeitsher. 
J. Christl. Wissensch. Aug.1854, in which, 
unknown to him, his conclusions had 
been anticipated. A recent writer ( Rein- 
kin, Hilarius von Poitiers, Schaffhausen, 
1864) states fairly the objections to 
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Dom Pitra’s view, but is apparently 
ignorant that the authorship of the 
commentary is no longer a matter of 
conjecture. 

3 Thus, for instance, he makes Theo- 
dore fall into the common error of inter- 
preting cuvatoixe?, Gal. iv. 25, “is con- 
tiguous to” (‘‘affinis,” “< confinis”) ; 
but the context, as well as the Greek 
fragment which has ioodvvauet, shows 
that the blunder is the translator’s 
own. 
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to the works of Jerome and Chrysostom alone among the patristic ex- 
positions now extant. Theodore was a leader of religious thought in 
his day, and as an expositor he has frequently caught the apostle’s 
meaning where other commentators have failed. Among his con- 
temporaries he had a vast reputation, and was called by the Nestorian 
Christians “the interpreter” par excellence: see Renaudot, Lit. 
Orient. ii. p. 616. In the catholic church of a later date the imputa- 
tion of heresy overshadowed and darkened his fame. On this writer 
see Fabricius, x. p. 346 sqq. (esp. p. 359), Rosenmiiller, iii. p. 250 
sqq., Schréckh, xv. p. 197 sqq. 

(vii.) THEODORETUS (f about 458), bishop of Cyrus, a native of 
Antioch and a disciple of Theodore. His commentaries on St. Paul 
are superior to his other exegetical writings, and have been assigned 
the palm over all patristic expositions of Scripture. See Schréckh, 
xviii. p. 398 sqq.; Simon, p. 314 sqq.; Rosenmiiller, iv. p. 93 sqq.; 
and the monograph of Richter, De Theodoreto Epist. Paulin. interprete 
(Lips. 1822). For appreciation, terseness of expression, and good 
sense, they are perhaps unsurpassed, and if the absence of faults were 
a just standard of merit, they would deserve the first place; but they 
have little claim to originality, and he who has read Chrysostom and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia will find scarcely anything in Theodoret 
which he has not seen before. It is right to add, however, that 
Theodoret himself modestly disclaims any such merit. In his preface 
he apologizes for attempting to interpret St. Paul after two such men 
(perà Tov deiva Kai rov detva) who are “luminaries of the world”; and 
he professes nothing more than to gather his stores “from the blessed 
fathers.” In these expressions, he alludes doubtless to Chrysostom 
and Theodore. 

(viii.) Euthalius, afterwards bishop of Sulce (supposed to have been 
in Egypt, but as no such place is known to have existed there, prob- 
ably Sulce in Sardinia is meant; see the notitia printed in Hierocl. 
Synecd. p. 79, ed. Parthey), wrote his work while a young man, in 
the year 458. On his date see Zacagni, Collect. Mon. Vet. i. pp. 
402, 536, Fabricius, ix. p. 287. Euthalius edited the Epistles of St. 
Paul, dividing them into chapters (kepada) and verses (orixot), 
writing a general preface and arguments to the several epistles, and 
marking and enumerating the scriptural quotations. The divisions 
into chapters and the headings of the chapters he borrowed from some 
earlier writer (Zacagni, p. 528), probably the same whose date is 
given as A.D. 396 (ib. p. 536). Mill conjectures this person to have 
been Theodore of Mopsuestia; Proleg. pp. Ixxxvi. Ixxxvii, Reasons, 
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however, have been assigned for thinking that Euthalius in this work 
was largely indebted to a much earlier critic, Pamphilus the martyr 
(f 309): see Tregelles in Hornes Introduction, p. 27. On the 
Stichometry of Euthalius, see Mill, Proleg. p. xc. ; Scrivener’s Intro- 
duction, pp. 45, 53, and especially Tregelles, l.c. Though not a com- 
mentary, the work is sufficiently important in its bearing on the 
criticism of St. Paul’s Epistles to deserve a place here. It was first 
printed entire in Zacagni’s Collect. Mon. Vet. i. p. 402 sqq., and may 
be found in Gallandi, x. p. 197 sqq. 

(ix.) *Gennapius (f 471), patriarch of Constantinople. A few 
extracts in the printed editions of the Oecumenian Catena bear the 
name of Gennadius, and the number might be increased by consulting 
the MSS. I suppose these are rightly attributed to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, among whose works they are included in Migne’s 
Patrol. Graec. \xxxv. p. 1611, for they can scarcely be assigned to 
any other of the name. So far as I know, there is no record of any 
work on St. Paul by this or any Gennadius. The fragments on the 
Galatians, indeed, are so scanty that they do not in themselves war- 
rant us in assuming a special work on this epistle, but the numerous 
extracts on the Epistle to the Romans in Cramer’s Catena must 
certainly have been taken from a continuous exposition. 

(x.) *Puortius (f about 891), patriarch of Constantinople. For 
the fullest information on the writings of this great man, see Fabricius, 
x. p. 670 sqq. Large fragments bearing the name of Photius are 
preserved in the Oecumenian Catena, taken, it would appear, from a 
commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles no longer extant. Cave, indeed, 
asserts (ii. p. 49) that a MS. exists in the Cambridge University 
Library, and this statement is repeated by Fabricius, xi. p. 33, and 
others. This is a mistake. The MS. in question (Ff. i. 50), which 
is incorrectly labelled with the name of Photius, proves — as far, at 
least, as relates to the Epistle to the Galatians—to contain a collection 
of notes identical with that of the Oecumenian Catena. It is accurately 
described in the new Catalogue. These fragments of Photius do not 
contribute much that is new to the criticism of St. Paul; but they are 
an additional testimony to the extensive learning and intellectual 
vigor of the writer. 

(b.) Latin Fathers. 

(i.) C. Marius Victorinvus (about 360), an African, surnamed the 
Philosopher, converted to Christianity in old age, taught rhetoric at 
Rome when Jerome was a boy. He wrote commentaries apparently 
on all St. Paul’s Epistles (Hieron. de vir. illustr. 101, praef. ad Gal.), 
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of which the expositions of the Galatians, Philippians, and Ephesians 
alone are extant. They were first published by Mai, Script. Vet. 
Nov. Coll. iii. 2, p. 1 (1828), and may be found in Migne, Patr. Lat. 
viii. p. 1145. It is difficult to understand the reputation which Vic- 
torinus had for eloquence. His work on the Galatians is obscure, 
confused, and is an exposition almost worthless; but it now and then 
preserves. a curious fact (e.g. about the Symmachians, p. 16) and is 
interesting as the earliest extant commentary on this epistle. There 
is a lacuna from v. 18 to the end of the chapter. On this writer see 
Mais Preface, p. x sqq. and the article in Smith’s Dict. of Biography. 

(ii.) AMBROSIASTER, so called because his commentary was wrongly 
ascribed to St. Ambrose, and is commonly printed with the works of 
that father; see the Benedictine edition, ii. App. p. 20sqq. It is, 
however, quoted by Augustine (cont. duas epist. Pelag. iv. 7, T. x. 
p- 472,ed. Ben.) under the name “ sanctus Hilarius,” and is generally 
ascribed in consequence to Hilary, the Roman deacon, who lived 
about the middle of the fourth century and attached himself to the 
Luciferian schism. The epithet “sanctus,” however, is not likely to 
have been applied by St. Augustine to this person, and it must remain 
doubtful what Hilary was intended, except that we cannot possibly 
ascribe these commentaries to the great Hilary of Poitiers. The 
author, whoever he was, wrote during the pontificate of Damasus 
(see his note on 1 Tim. iii. 15) who was bishop of Rome from 366 
to 384. See Schréckh, vi. p. 210; xiv. p. 310. This work, which 
includes the thirteen epistles of St. Paul, is one of the best Latin 
Commentaries. A good account of it is given in Simon, p. 133 sqq.; 
see also Rosenmiiller, iii. p. 589 sqq. I have, generally, quoted this 
commentator as the Ambrosian Hilary, or as Hilary simply. 

(iii.) Evusrsrus Soruronius Hieronymus. His Commentarii 
in Epistolam ad Galatas (ed. Vallars. T. vii. p. 367) were written 
about the year 587 (Hieron. Vit. T. xi. p. 104). In his preface he 
speaks of himself as undertaking a task unattempted by any Latin 
writer (he afterwards excepts Victorinus of whom he speaks con- 
temptuously), and treated by very few even of the Greeks in a manner 
worthy of the dignity of the subject. It is clear from this that he 
had not seen the work of the Ambrosiaster, which, perhaps, had only 
been published a few years before. Of the Greeks he singles out 
Origen, whose labors he extols highly and whom he professes to have 
followed. Besides Origen he mentions having read Didymus (of 
Alexandria, who died in 396, at an advanced age; see Fabricius, ix. 
p. 269) whom in allusion to his blindness he calls “ my seer ” (videntem 
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meum), one Alexander whom he designates an ancient heretic (of 
whom nothing is known), “the Laodicene, who has lately left the 
church ” (meaning Apollinarius ; see Fabricius, viii. p. 589), Eusebius 
of Emisa, and Theodorus of Heraclea (f about 855; see Fabricius, 
ix. p. 319). Of these writers he speaks loosely as having left “ non- 
nullos commentariolos,” which were not without their value. All 
these he read and digested before commencing his own work. ‘Though 
abounding in fanciful and perverse interpretations, violations of good 
taste and good feeling, faults of all kinds, this is nevertheless the 
most valuable of all the patristic commentaries on the Epistle to the 
Galatians; for the faults are more than redeemed by extensive learn- 
ing, acute criticism, and lively and vigorous exposition. 

(iv.) AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS ; “ Expositio Epistolae ad Galatas,” 
written about 394, and apparently without consulting previous com- 
mentators (see p. 124, note 4), of whom he shows no knowledge. 
The great excellences of Augustine as an “interpreter of Scripture” 
are sufficiently vindicated by Archbishop Trench (in his introduction 
to the “ Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount”) against the attacks 
of writers who had too little sympathy with his tone of mind to 
appreciate his merits; but spiritual insight, though a far diviner gift 
than the critical faculty, will not supply its place. In this faculty 
Augustine was wanting, and owing to this defect, as a continuous 
expositor he is disappointing. With great thoughts here and there, 
his commentary on the Galatians is inferior as a whole to several of 
the patristic expositions. . 

(v.) PreLacius the great heresiarch wrote his commentaries on 
the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul in Rome, and therefore, not later 
than 410, before the Pelagian controversy broke out. Strangely 
enough in the middle of the sixth century, when Cassiodorus wrote, 
learned men assigned them to Pope Gelasius. Stranger still, they 
have at a later date been fathered upon Jerome, and are generally 
printed in the editions of his works (xi. 2, p. 135, ed. Vall.). The 
true authorship, however, is established almost beyond a doubt by the 
quotations and references of Augustine and Marius Mercator, the 
contemporaries of Pelagius. On the other hand, some of the passages 
given by Marius Mercator are wanting in the extant copies; but 
history supplies the clew to this perplexity. About the middle of the 
sixth century Cassiodorus (Jnst. div. lit. c. 8), finding this commentary 
tainted with Pelagian errors, expurgated the Epistle to the Romans 
by removing the heretical passages, and thus set an example, as he 
tells us, which might be followed the more easily by others in the 
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remaining epistles.' In its present form then, this commentary is 
mutilated. The notes are pointed, and good, but meagre. The high 
estimation in which they were held, in spite of the cloud which hung 
over their author, and the fact of their being attributed both to Gelagius 
and to Jerome, are high testimonies to their merits. Good accounts 
of this commentary will be found in Simon, p. 236 sqq.; Schréckh, 
xiv. p. 538 sqq.; and Rosenmiiller, iii. p. 503 sqq. 

(vi.) MAGNUS AURELIUS Cassioporvs (f after 562). “ Complex- 
iones in Epistolas Apostolorum, in Acta, et in Apocalypsin; first 
brought to light and published by Scipio Maffei in 1721. It was 
reprinted by Chandler (1722 and 1723), and may be found in Migne’s 
Patrol. Lat. lxx. p. 1343. This work consists of a few reflections on 
detached passages, utterly valueless in themselves. It has a peculiar 
interest, however, as containing traces of 1 John v. 7. On this work 
see Schréckh, xvi. p. 153; Rosenmuller, v. p. 412 sqq. 

2. SECONDARY COMMENTARIES, excerpts, compilations, and collec- 
tions of variorum notes, mostly of a later date. 

(a) Greek Writers. 

These are compiled from the Greek fathers already mentioned, but 
especially from Chrysostom. 

(i.) JoanNEs Damascenus (about 750). A commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles. being an epitome of Chrysostom (see Fabricius, ix. 
p. 281; Schréckh, xx. p. 207), printed in Jo. Damasc. Op. ii. p. 1 sqq. 
(ed. Le Quien). 

(ii.) ANonymous Catena (date uncertain), first published by 
Cramer, (Oxon. 1842). The authorship of the comments is very fre- 
quently noted (though not always correctly) either in the text or in 
the margin, but sometimes they are anonymous. The portion of the 
Galatians seems to be made up entirely of extracts from four com- 
mentators. Chrysostom is by far the largest contributor ; Theodore 
of Mopsuestia comes next; and a few fragments (enumerated above, 
pp. 376, 377) bear the names of Eusebius of Emisa and Severianus. 
Of the anonymous fragments, those which belong to Chrysostom and 


4 Migne’s Patrol. Lat. 1xx. p. 1119 sq. 
The identity of the work of which Cas- 
siodorus speaks with this commentary 
is inferred from his description, for he 
does not himself mention the trueauthor, 
though protesting against assigning it 
to Gelasius. On the other hand, Cas- 
siodorus a little later mentions what 


apparently he regards as another work, 
the description of which would suit this 
commentary equally well: “ Tertium 
vero cddicem reperi epistolarum Sancti 
Pauli, qui a nonnullis beati Hieronymi 
adnotationes brevissimas dicitur conti- 
nere, quem vobis pariter Christo lar- 
giente dereliqui.” 
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Theodore can be verified; and such as remain after this verification 
ought probably to be assigned to either Eusebius or Severianus. 

(iii.) OrcumENtus (tenth century), bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. 
The work which bears his name is a catena on the Acts and Epistles, 
to which he is one of the less important contributors. See, especially, 
Simon, p. 458, and comp. Fabricius, viii. p. 693; Rosenmiiller, iv. 
p- 263. Though this commentary seems to be anonymous in the MSS., 
it appears on the whole more probable than not, from internal evidence, 
that Oecumenius was also the compiler of the catena, adding to ita 
few notes of his own. The affirmative is maintained by Hentenius in 
the preface to his edition (Paris, 1630); the negative by J. F. S. 
Augustin, de Cat. Patr. Graec. p.366. There are considerable variations 
in the different MSS. of this work; see Fabricius, l. c. p. 696, and 
Cramer’s Catena, p. 411. The names on the margin of the printed 
editions in the portion relating to the Galatians are Photius (ap- 
parently by far the largest contributor), Joannes (i.e. Chrysostom), 
Gennadius, Severianus, Theodoret, Cyril, and Oecumenius. The MSS. 
in some instances supply names to extracts which in the printed 
editions are anonymous. The few extracts from Cyril do not appear 
to be taken from_a commentary on this epistle. 

(iv.) THEOPHYLACTUS (latter part of the eleventh century), arch- 
bishop of Acris in Bulgaria. His commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles 
is founded chiefly on Chrysostom, with the aid of some other of the 
Greek fathers. The manner of execution has secured it a high rep- 
utation, but it possesses no independent value. On this commentary 
see Simon, p. 403; Augustin, p. 346. Comp. Fabricius, vii. p. 591. 

To these should be added the commentary of EUTHYMIUS ZIGA- 
BENUS (about 1110), which is said to exist in MS., but has never been 
printed. 

(b.) Latin Writers. 

These are derived from the four Latin commentators, Hilary (Am- 
brosiaster), Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius, directly or indirectly. 

Gi.) Prmorasrus (about 550), bishop of Adrumetum in Africa, wrote 
a commentary on all St. Paul’s Epistles, including the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. It is a brief and fairly executed com- 
pilation from the Latin fathers already noticed, the most successful of 
these secondary commentaries. The editio princeps is by Gagnée 
(Lyons, 1537). This work is- printed also in the Magn. Bibl. Vet. 
Patr. vi. 2, p. 18 sqq. and in Migne’s Patrol. Lat. lxviii. p. 415. See 
Rosenmiiller, v. p. 12; Cave, i. p. 525; Schréckh, xvii. p. 538. 

It will be seen, that the majority of the commentaries which follow, 
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were written about the middle of the ninth century within a period 
of a few years. The interest in Biblical studies was evidently very 
keen at this time, especially in France, and may be traced to the 
influence of our own Alcuin. I have already had occasion to allude 
to a similar period of activity in the history of Biblical interpretation 
during the latter half of the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries, 
having its head quarters at Antioch. In one respect these movements 
present a remarkable parallel. The first followed upon the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire under 
Constantine; the second upon the consolidation and extension of 
Western Christendom under Charlemagne. Thus the two most prom- 
inent epochs in the history of Biblical interpretation during the early 
centuries were ushered in by the two political events which exerted 
incomparably the greatest influence on the practical working of the 
church; and it seems not unreasonable to attribute them in some 
measure to the stimulus given by these events. In real importance, 
however, the second of these two epochs in Biblical criticism bears no 
comparison with the first. It was feeble in character and wholly 
unoriginal, and has, therefore, left no permanent stamp on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The commentaries on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, belonging to this period, are derived entirely from one or 
more of the four great Latin expositors already mentioned, either 
directly or through theamedium of Primasius, together with the Latin 
translation of Theodore’s work (then attributed to St. Ambrose) which 
was made use of in some cases, and here and there a passage culled 
trom the writings of Gregory the Great. Yet among these commen- 
tators, who were thus content to compile from the labors of their 
predecessors, are found the names of some of the ablest and most 
famous churchmen of their day. 

Gi.) Seputius (Scotus? eighth or ninth century?) “Jn omnes St. 
Pauli Epistolas Collectaneum,” compiled from the Latin fathers, a 
direct reference being occasionally given. This writer, whenever he 
lived, is certainly to be distinguished from Sedulius, the Christian poet 
of the fifth century, with whom he has been confused. See Cave, 
ii. p. 15; Simon, p. 379. This commentary is printed in Magn. Bibl. 
Vet. Patr. v. 1. p. 438; Migne’s Patrol. Lat ciii. p. 181. f 

(iii.) CLaupIus TAuRINENSIS (f about 840), less correctly called 
“Altissiodorensis ” or “ Autissiodorensis” (of Auxerre), a Spaniard 
by birth, but bishop of Turin. Of his commentaries on St. Paul, the 
exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians alone is printed (Magn. 
Bibl. Vet. Patr. ix. p. 66; Migne’s Patrol. Lat. civ. p. 858), but other 
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portions exist, or did exist, in MS., and references are made to them 
in Simon, p. 355 sqq., where the fullest account of this writer will be 
found. See also Schréckh, xxiii. p. 281; Cave, ii. p. 16. 

* (iv.) Fiorvus Luecpunensis, surnamed “ Magister” (f after 852). 
A commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, being a catena from the works 
of Augustine. The portion relating to the Galatians is not taken 
from Augustine’s exposition of the epistle, but is culled from his works 
generally. This commentary is printed among the works of Bede 
(vi. p. 690, ed. Basil. 1563) to whom is was ascribed; but the probable 
authorship was pointed out by Mabillon, Vet. Anal. pp. 18, 488 (1723). 
On this work see Simon, p. 339; Cave, ii. p. 24. It is printed in 
Migne’s Patrol. Lat. cxix. p. 363. 

(v.) Rasanus Maurus (t856), archbishop of Mentz. narra- 
tionum in Epistolas B. Pauli libri triginta, a catena from the fathers, 
the names being given. The commentary on the Galatians in this 
collection is made up of large extracts from Jerome, Augustine, and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (quoted under the name of Ambrose; see 
above, p. 877), with one or two passages from extraneous writers, 
e.g. Gregory the Great. In Migne’s Patrol. Lat. cxi, exii. 

(vi) WALAFREDUS STRABO or Strabus ({ 849), a disciple of | 
Rabanus, is the reputed author of the Glossa Ordinaria on the 
Scriptures, compiled from the fathers, and especially from the catena of 
his master. It was the standard commentary during the middle ages, 
and had an immense reputation. See Rosenmiiller, v. p. 155, and 
especially Simon, p. 377. Printed in Migne’s Patrol. Lat. cxiv. p. 570. 

(vii.) HayMo, bishop of Halberstadt (f 853), wrote a commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles, which has been attributed also to his contemporary 
Remicius (of Lyons?). See Cave, ii. pp. 28, 42; Schréckh, xxiii. p. 
283; Simon, p. 365. Printed in Migne’s Patrol. Lat. cxvii. p. 669. 

Later commentaries still, differing little in character from those just 
enumerated, and for the most part equally unoriginal, are those of 
ATTO VERCELLENSIS (fabout 960), Migne’s Patr. Lat. cxxxiv. p.491; 
see Schréckh, xxiii. p. 8302; of Lanrranc (f 1089), an interlinear 
gloss and commentary, Migne, cl. p. 259; see Simon, p. 385; Schréckh, 
xxiv. p. 334; the authorship, however, has been questioned ; of Bruno 
CARTHUSIANUS (f 1101), the founder of the order, Migne, cliii. p. 281 ; 
see Simon, p. 387; and of Herveus Dotensis (about 1150), Migne; 
celxxxi. p. 1129; see Cave, ii. pp. 187, 213; Simon, p. 386. The 
authorship of the last-mentioned work is doubtful; it has been wrongly 
attributed to Anselm of Canterbury, but there is some authority for 
assigning it to his namesake of Laon. 
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I..—ENGLISH WORDS. 


ABRAHAM, the fuith of, p. 346 sq. (pas- 
sim); see Hagar. 

Accusative, for other objective cases, v. 
7, 26. 

Acichorius, p. 84. 

Acts of the Apostles, its scope and char- 
acter, p. 184, 197; its relation to St. 
Paul’s Epistles, ii. 1 sq.; p. 141 sq., 
184 sq., 197 sq., 312 sq., 326 (passim.) 

Aelia Capitolina, foundation of, p. 154; 
Church of, p. 154. 

Aeons, the two, i. 4. 

Africa, the Church of, p. 173, 181. 

Alcibiades of Apamea, p. 168. 

Alcuin founds a school of biblical inter- 
pretation, p. 290. 

Alexandria, the Church of, p. 173. 

Alfred’s (king) malady, p. 359 sq. 

Alphaeus, to be identified with Clopas ? 
p. 92, 103, 126 ; with Alfius? p. 104. 

Ambrose (the friend of Origen), a trea- 
tise by, p. 65. 

Ambrose (St), commentary wrongly as- 
cribed to, p. 377 ; on the Lord’s breth- 
ren, p. 124 sq. 

Ambrosiaster: see Hilary. 

Ancient Syriac Documents (Cureton’s), 
p. 183. 

Ancyra, p. 14, 15, 18, 20, 27 sq., 38, 40 
sq- 78, v. 20. 

Andronicus and Junia (-as), p. 317. 

Angels administering the law, iii. 19. 

Anselm, commentary ascribed to, p. 385. 

Antidicomarianites, p. 121. 

Antioch, foundation of the Church at, 
p- 138; the new metropolis of Christ- 
endom, p. 141; St. Peter reputed 
bishop of, ii. 11; catholicity of, p. 172, 
196; Judaizers at, ii. 12 sq.; p. 209; 
biblical school of, p. 375. 


Antioch in Pisidia, St. Paul preaches at, 
p. 141. 

Aorist, uses of, v. 4, 24, vi. 2; Episto- 
lary, vi. 11. 

Apocryphal Gospels, on the Lord’s 
brethren, p. 96, 110 sq. 

Apollos, not an Apostle, p. 318, 320. 

Apologists, references to Galatians, p. 
64. 

Apostle, meaning of the term, p. 314 
sq.; not limited to the Twelve, p. 96 
sq- 816 sq.; qualifications and func- 
tions of, p. 320 sq. (passim.) 

Apostolic congress and decree, ii. 1 sq. 
(passim), p. 142 sq. (passim), 188 sq., 
329 sq. 

Apostolic Constitutions, mention of 
Philip in, p. 323 sq.; on the Jameses, 
p- 119. 

Apostolic fathers, references to Galatians 
in, p. 63 sq.; use of the term ‘Apos- 
tle’ in, p. 322. 

Arabia, meaning of, p. 308; St. Paul’s 
visit to, p. 307 sq., 364. 

Arabians, called Hagarenes, iv. 25 ; their 
enmity to the Jews, iv. 29. 

Arabic version of the New Testament, 
p. 307 sq. 

Ariston of Pella, p. 150 sq., 340 sq. 

Article, the definite, i. 4, 7, 10, 13, 23, 
iii. 20, 21, iv. 6, 31, v. 14, p. 365; see 
also vouos. 

Artotyritae, p. 38. 

Ascents of James, p. 112, 167, 197, 
205. 

Ascodrobi, etc., p. 38. 

Asia, meaning of in N. T., p. 26. 

Aspirates, anomalous, ii. 14. 

Atto Vercellensis, his commentary on 
St. Paul, p. 385. 
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Augustine (St.), his dispute with Jerome, 
p. 336 sq.; commentary on Galatians, 
p- 381; on the Lord’s brethren, p. 125. 


Barcochba, rebellion of, p. 153. 

Barnabas, an apostle, p. 318,322; Joseph, 
not Joses, p. 104; his estrangement 
from St. Paul, ii. 13. 

Barsabas, Joseph or Joses ? p. 104 ; iden- 
tified with Matthias, p. 319. 

Basil, (St.), on the Lord’s brethren, p. 
121. 

Basilides, and ciSwAd6ura, p. 147. 

Bede, commentary wrongly ascribed to, 
p. 385. 

Belgae, a Celtic people, p. 80 sq. 

Belka (el), p. 307, 366. 

Biblical Studies, Antiochene school of, 
p- 375 ; revival of, under Charlemagne, 
p- 384. 

Bolgius, p. 84. 

Bonosus, p. 123. 

Branding among the ancients, vi. 17. 

Brennus, p. 83. 

Brethren of the Lord, p. 88. sq.(passim). 

‘Brother,’ wide use of the term, p. 92, 
97, 123 sq. 

Bruno Carthusianus, commentary on 
St. Paul, p. 385. 


Cassiodorus, his notes on St. Paul, p. 
882; he expurgates the commentary 
of Pelagius, 2b. ; he translates the notes 
of Clement of Alexandria, p. 115. 

Catena (Cramer’s), on Galatians, p. 382. 

Causa, ‘a thing,’ early use of, p. 191,363. 

Celsus quotes Galatians, p. 66. 

Celtae, the name, p. 10 sq.; its use in 
Dion Cassius, p. 77; migrations of 
the, p. 12 sq. (passim), 77; distin- 
guished from Germans, p. 75 sq. 

Cephas, use of the name, i. 18; falsely 
assigned to different persons, p. 334. 

Cerethrius, p. 84. 

Chiasm, the figure, iv. 5. 

Christian, the name, p. 139. 

Chronology of the exodus, iii. 17; of St. 
Paul, see Paul. 

Chrysostom (St.), his homily on St. 
Peter at Antioch, p. 335, 376; his com- 
mentary on Galatians, p. 276 sq.; on 
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St. Paul’s infirmity, p. 355 ; on Hagar, 
p- 364; on the Lord’s brethren, p. 93, 
125. 

Circumcision, the question of, p. 142 sq. 
(passim) ; ii. 1 sq. (passim.) 

Claudius, Altissiodorensis (or Tauri- 
nensis), his commentary on St. Paul, 
p. 384. 

Clement of Alexandria, on Cephas at 
Antioch, p. 334; on the Lord’s breth- 
ren, p. 115 sq.; on the Nicolaitans, 
p. 135 ; his use of the word ‘ apostle,’ 
p. 322; his commentary on the Cath- 
olic Epistles, p. 115. 

Clement of Rome, his position in the 
Church, p. 175, 178; his Epistle, p. 
175 sq., 196 sq. 

Clementine Homilies, their scope and 
complexion, p. 178 sq.; editions and 
epitomes of, etc., p. 164sq.; their Ro- 
man origin doubtful, p. 178; their 
representation of St. James, p. 110, 
112, 209 sq.; attacks on St. Paul, ii. 
11, 13, iv. 10, 16, 24, p. 66, sq., 165,333 
sq. ; limitation of the term ‘apostle’ 
in, p. 323; letter of Peter prefixed to, 
p- 167 ; letter of Clement prefixed to, 
pP- 178. 

Clementine Recognitions, composition 
of, p. 167; editions and translations 
of, p. 164; Ascents of James incor- 
porated in, p. 112, 167, 197, 205; allu- 
sion to St. Paul in, iv. 16; arbitrary 
alterations of Ruffinus in, p. 167. 

Cleopas, the name, p. 103. 

Clopas, p. 90 sq., 102 sq., 113; to be 
identified with Alphaeus? p. 92, 102, 
126. 

Collection of alms for Judaea, p. 32, 60, 
141, ii. 10, vi. 7. 

Collyridians, p. 122. 

Corinth, the Church of, its catholicity, 
p- 196; parties in, p. 210; Judaizers 
in, 2b.; the offender in, p. 59, vi. 1. 

Corinthians, Ist Epistle to the, when 
written, p. 44; compared with Gala- 
tians, 56 sq., 69. 

Corinthians, 2d Epistle to the, when 
written, p. 45; tone of, p. 56; com- 
pared with Galatians, p. 49, 55. 

Cornelius, conversion of, p. 138 sq. 
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Cramer’s Catena, on Galatians, p. 382. 

Crescens, p. 37. 

Cross, offence of the, p. 338 sq. 

Crucifixion, not a Jewish punishment, 
p. 340. 

Crucifying with Christ, ii. 20, vi. 14. 

Cyril of Alexandria, on the Lord’s 
brethren, p. 127. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, on the Lord’s breth- 
ren, p. 119. 


Damascenus(Johannes), commentary on 
St. Paul, p. 382. 

Dative, uses of, ii. 19, v. 16, 25, vi. 12,16. 

Didymus of Alexandria, on St. Peter at 
Antioch, p. 335; his commentary on 
St. Paul, p. 380. 

Dionysius of Corinth, p. 181. 

Dispersion, the, p. 133. 

Dorotheus Tyrius, the pseudo-, p. 123. 

Drynaemetum, p. 83. 

Dying and being buried with Christ, 
ii. 20. 


Eastern Churches, testimony respecting 
the Jameses, p. 127. 

Ebionites, different classes of, p. 155,159 
sq. (passim.) 

Egyptians, Gospel of, saying ascribed to 
our Lord in, ii. 28 ; tradition respect- 
ing gnosis in, p. 116. 

Elchasai or Elxai, book of, p. 162 sq. ; 
see Hippolytus. 

Elieser (Rabbi), on the Samaritans, p. 
136. 

Ellipsis, efter ta, ii. 9; with pédvor, ii. 
10, vi. 12 ; with uh, v. 13; of the name 
of God, i. 6, 15, v. 8. 

Ephraem Syrus, his commentary on St. 
Paul, p. 375; on Hagar, p. 364. 

Epiphanius, on the Lord’s brethren, p. 
88 sq. (passim), 122 sq.; on the Naza- 
renes, p. 155. 

Esdras, 4th book of, on Faith, p. 349. 

Essene Ebionism, p. 160 sq. (passim). 

Ethiopian eunuch, conversion of, p. 137. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, Syriac translation 
of, p- 110, 117, 170, 196; the passage 
H. E. ii. 1 commented on, p. 117; on 
the Lord’s brethren, p. 119 ; character 
of his statements, p. 183. 
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Eusebius of Emesa, his commentary on 
St. Paul, p. 37, 376. 

Euthalius, his edition of St. Paul, p. 
378. 

Euthymius Zigabenus, his commentary, 
p. 383. 

Evil eye, iii. 1. 

Exodus, see Chronology. 


Faith, words denoting, p. 341 sq.; not 
in the O. T., p. 342, 345 sq.; of Abra- 
ham, p. 306 sq.; Philo on, p. 347 sq., 
351 ; rabbinical teachers on, p.349 sq., 
351; see James the Lord’s brother. 

Fascination, iii. 1. 

Fides, fidelis, fidentia, fiducia, p. 345. 

First-born, meaning of, p. 106. 

Florus Magister, his commentary on St. 
Paul, p. 385. 

Francis, (St.), of Assissi, his stigmata, 
View lide 

Fulness of time, iv. 4. 

Future tense, uses of, vi. 5, 16. 


Gaezatodiastus, p. 84. 

Galatae, the name, p. 10 sq. 

Galatia, geographical limits of, p. 14, 15, 
25 sq.; mixed population of, p. 16 sq., 
Jews in, p. 17 sq., 32 sq.; Romansin, 
p- 14 sq., 17 ; trade of, p. 17 ; fertility 
of, ib.; used of European Gaul, p. 11, 
37. 

Galatia, the people of, alien to Asia, p. 
9; their origin, migrations, and early 
history, p. 12 sq. (passim); their lan- 
guage, p. 20, 82 sq. ; their three tribes, 
p- 15, 84 sq. ; their national character, 
p- 19 sq.; their religion, p. 16, 19, 23 
sq., 27, 30, 36; mutilation among, 
p- 24, v. 12; witchcraft among, v. 20; 
were they Celts or Teutons? p. 75 sq. 
(passim) ; supposed German affinities 
explained, p. 86 sq.; names among, 
p. 83. 

Galatia, the Churches of, their locality, 
p- 27 sq.; composition of, p. 33; St. 
Paul’s intercourse with, p. 28 sq. (pas- 
sim), p. 46; Judaism in, 33 sq., 210 
sq. ; persecutions of, iii. 4; later his- 
tory of, p. 30 sq.; heresies of, p. 39 
sq-.; martyrs of, p. 39 sq. 
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Galatians, Epistle to the, date of, p. 42 
sq. (passim); St. Paul’s companions 
at the time, i. 2; object of, p. 37 ; style 
and features of, p. 49 sq., 68 sq., i. 1, 
6; its resemblance to 2 Cor. p.49 sq. ; 
and to Rom. p. 50 sq.; genuineness of, 
p- 62 sq.; external testimony to, p. 63 
sq.; analysis of, p. 70 sq.; postscript 
to, p. 69, vi. 11; commentaries on, p. 
374 sq. (passim); its importance in 
modern controversy, p. 73, 130. 

Galli, Gallia, the names, p. 10 sq. 

Gauls. See Celtae, Galatae, Galli. 

Gelasius (Pope), commentary falsely 
ascribed to, p. 382. 

Gennadius, his commentary on St. Paul, 
p- 379. 

Gentiles, the Gospel preached to, p. 135 
sq. (passim) ; emancipation and pro- 
gress of, p. 139 sq. (passim). 

Germanopolis, p. 86 sq. 

Glossa Ordinaria, p. 385. 

Gregory Nazianzen, on St, Peter at An- 
tioch, p. 335. 

Gregory Nyssen, on the Lord’s brethren, 
p- 121. 

Guardianship, ancient laws respecting, 
iv. l. 

Gutturals interchanged in the Shemitic 
languages, p. 367. 


Hadrian, his treatment of Jews and 

` Christians, p. 304 sq. 

Hagar, meaning of, p. 90 sq.; places 
bearing the name, p. 366; a synonyme 
for Siani? p. 89, 366 sq., iv. 25; 
doubtful reading, p. 361 sq. 

Hagarenes, iv. 25, 29. 

Harant, der Christliche Ulysses, p. 365 ; 
on Hagar, ib. 

Haymo, commentary on St. Paul, p. 385. 

Hebrews, Gospel of the; account of our 
Lord appearing to James, p. 110. 

Hegesippus, his sojourn in Rome, p. 169 ; 
not an Ebionite, p. 170 sq.; on the 
Lord’s brethren, p. 113 sq.; on James 
the Lord’s brother, p. 294 sq.; on 
heresies in the Church of Jerusalem, 
p- 152, 163. 

Hellenists their influence in the Church, 
p. 134 sq. 
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Helvidius, on the Lord’s brethren, p. 89 
sq. (passim), 122, 123. 

Hermas, the shepherd of; its date, p. 322; 
its character and teaching, p. 177 sq.; 
use of the term ‘ apostle’ in, p. 322. 

Herod, persecution of, p. 328, 331. 

Herveus Dolensis, commentary on St. 
Paul, p. 385. 

Hilary (Ambrosiaster), commentary on 
St. Paul, p. 377, 380; on the Lord’s 
brethren, p. 120. 

Hilary of Poitiers; on the Gauls, p. 78; 
on the Lord’s brethren, p. 120; com- 
mentary wrongly ascribed to, p. 377. 

Hippolytus, on the Nicolaitans, p. 135 ; 
on the book of Elchasai, p. 162 sq., 
168, 180; St. John illustrated from, 
p- 146; the pseudo-, concerning the 
Lord’s brethren, p. 118. 


Idols, things sacrificed to, p. 145 sq. 

Ignatius, recensions of his Epistles, p. 
176; his testimony to the Roman 
Church, ib. 

Imperfect tense, iv. 20. 

Irenaeus on the Paschal controversy, p. 
180. 

Isaac, explained by Philo, p. 369. 

Ishmael, meaning of, p. 369; rabbinical 
accounts of, iv. 29. 

Israel (Israelite), force of, vi. 16; ex- 
plained by Philo, p. 369. 


James the Lord’s brother; was he an 
apostle? i. 19, p. 97 sq. (passim), 317, 
323; our Lord’s appearance to him, 
p. 88, 101 sq., 110 sq.; his position, 
ii. 9, p. 91 sq. (passim) ; his asceticism, 
p- 90 sq. ; his relation to the Judaizers, 
p- 35, 145, 202, 209 sq. (passim); to 
St. Peter and St. John, p. 206; to St. 
Paul (faith and works), p. 207, 353, 
v. 6; his death, p. 150, 205 sq.; ac- 
count of him in the Hebrew Gospel, 
p. 110; in the Clementines, p. 112; 
among the Ophites, p. 117: see also 
Ascents of James. 

James the son of Alphaeus, p. 90 sq. 
(passim). 

James the son of Mary, p. 91 sq. (pas- 
sim); why called ó puxpés, p. 98, 121. 
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James the son of Zebedee, martyrdom 
of, p. 140; was he a cousin of our 
Lord ? p. 99. 

Jason and Papiscus, Dialogue of, p. 339 
sq.: see Ariston. 

Jerome, his commentary on the Gala- 
tians, p. 389 ; his dispute with Augus- 
tine, p. 336 sq.; his visit to Gaul and 
Galatia, p. 78; his disingenuousness, 
p. 114, 336; his allegorizing, p. 311; 
on the Galatian language, p. 20, 79 ; 
on Galatian heresies, p. 38; on the 
origin of the Galatian people, p. 77 
sq.; on the Nazarenes, p. 155; on the 
Lord’s brethren, p. 89 sq. (passim), 
124; on the thorn in the flesh, p. 355, 
357; commentary on Pelagius ascribed 
to him, p. 381. 

Jerusalem, the fall of, p. 150; the early 
Church of, p. 132 sq. (passim) ; out- 
break of heresies in, 152 sq. reconsti- 
tution of, p. 153 sq. See also Paul 
(St.), collection of alms; the new, 
heavenly, Jerusalem, iv. 26. 

Jewish names, exchanged for heathen, 
p. 103 sq.; abbreviated, p. 105. 

John, (St.), was he the Lord’s cousin ? 
p. 100; his position in the Church, p. 
197; on eidwAdOuTa, p. 147 ; traditions 
relating to, p. 200 sq. ; not claimed by 
Ebionites, p. 197 ; Gospel and Epis- 
tles of, p. 201; Apocalypse of, p. 
199. 

Joseph, a common name, p. 104; occur- 
rence in our Lord’s genealogy, p. 105; 
the same with Joses ? p. 104. 

Joseph, the Virgin’s husband, early 
death of, p. 106. 

Josephus, on the death of St. James, p. 
204 sq.; the pseudo-, p. 150. 

Joses, the son of Mary, p. 106. 

Jovinianus, p. 123. 

Judaizers, ii. 1 sq. (passim), 12, vi. 12, 
13, p- 33 sq., 148 sq. (passim), 153 sq. 
(passim), 187 sq. (passim), 209 sq. 
(passim). 

Judas, the Apostle and the Lord’s 
brother the same? p. 93, 317 sq. 
(passim). 

Judas, a name of Thomas, p. 99. 

Julian and the Galatians, p. 39 sq. 
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Juliopolis (Gordium), p. 18, 27. 

Justin Martyr, not an Ebionite, p. 169 ; 
acquainted with St. Paul’s Epistles, 
iii. 10, 13, iv. 27, p. 65: Orat. ad Grae. 
wrongly ascribed to, p. 65; a frag- 
ment wrongly ascribed to, p. 115. 

Justus, the name, p. 203. 


Lactantius, on the Galatian people, p. 78. 

Lanfranc, commentary on St. Paul, p. 
385. 

Law, the; St. Paul’s conception of, ii. 
19 sq., iii. 10 sq., 19, 24, iv. 5, 11, 30, 
vi. 2. Our Lord’s teaching as regards, 
p. 132; zeal for and decline of, p. 149 
sq. (passim); relation of St. Peter to, 
p- 195, 206; of St. John to, p. 199, 
206; of St. James to, p. 202 sq., 206 
sq. See Paul (St.), and vdpos. 

Leaven, a symbol, v. 9. 

Leonnorius, p. 13, 86 sq. 

Lutarius, p. 13, 86 sq. 

Luther, on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
p- 25; on the Galatian people, p. 75; 
on the thorn in the flesh, p. 357 sq. ; 
his different language at different 
times, p. 187. 


Marcion, the canon of; order of St. 
Paul’s Epistles in, p. 42; Galatians 
in, p. 64; omissions in his text, i. 1, 
iii. 6. 

Mary, different persons bearing the name, 
p: 91, 95 sq., 98 sq., 105, 121, 126. 

Mary, the Lord’s mother ; her virginity, 
p. 106 ; commended to the keeping of 
St. John, p. 108. 

Moses, called a mediator, iii. 19; Reve- 
lation of, vi. 15. 

Muratorian Canon, order of St. Paul’s 
Epistles in, p. 43. 


Nazarenes, p. 155 sq. 

Neighbor, meaning of, v. 14. 
Nervii, a Celtic people, p. 81 sq. 
Nicolas and the Nicolaitans, p. 134. 


CEcumenius, Catena bearing his name, 
p. 383. 

Old Testament, interpretation of types 
in, iii. 16. 
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Ophites, their use of Galatians, p. 65 ; 
reference to, in the Apocalypse, p.147 ; 
their use of the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, p. 117. 

Optative, not after final particles, ii. 2. 

Origen, his commentaries on Galatians, 
p- 374; on St. Peter at Antioch, p. 
335; on the Lord’s brethren, p. 117 
sq.; on the Ebionites, p. 155, 168; 
misinterpretations of, iii. 19, v. 24. 


Palestine, Churches of, p. 168 sq. 

Papias (of Hierapolis), does not refer to 
St. Paul, p. 183; confuses (?) the two 
Philips, p. 323; distinguishes other 
disciples from the Apostles, p. 322 ; 
passage wrongly ascribed to, p. 109. 

Papias (the mediaeval), his Elementa- 
rium, p. 109. 

Paschal controversy, p. 169 sq., 180. 

Passalorhynchitae, p. 38. 

Paul, (St.), chronology of his early life, 
ii. 1, p. 328; his qualifications and 
conversion, p. 139; date of his apos- 
tolic commission, i. 1, p. 321, 328; 
visit to Arabia, p. 307 sq. ; at Damàs- 
cus, 1. 17, 18, p: 310; first visit to 
Jerusalem, p: 312 sq., i. 21, 22; first 
missionary journey, p. 140 sq.; third 
visit to Jerusalem, ii. 1 sq. (passim), 
326 sq. (passim), 141 sq.; conflict with 
St. Peter at Antioch, ii. 11 sq., p. 192 
sq., 333 sq. ; preaching in Galatia, p. 
29 sq. (passim), 47 ; sojourn at Ephe- 
sus, p. 43 ; history in the years 57,58, 
p- 44 sq. ; his personal appearance, p. 
361; eyesight, vi. 11, p. 360; thorn 
in the flesh, p. 40, 354 sq. (passim), 
iv. 13 sq. ; on the support of the min- 
istry, vi. 6; on eidwAdOuTa, p. 147 ; re- 
lation to the Apostles of the Circum- 
cision, p. 62, 313 sq., 329 sq., 330 sq. 
(passim), 385 sq. (passim), ii. 1. sq. 
(passim) (see James, Peter, John) ; 
relations to his countrymen, p. 185 
sq-; account of him in the Acts, p. 
184; in the Test. xii. Patr., p. 157 sq. ; 
attacks of Judaizers on, i. 10, p. 34 sq. 
(see Judaizers, Clementine Homilies) ; 
his teaching compared with Philo, p. 
256, 370; with rabbinical writers, p. 
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256; on the law (see Law); his uso 
of metaphors, ii. 20, iv. 19, vi. 8. 

Paul (St.), Epistles of; order in differ- 
ent canons, p. 42 sq.; four chronolog- 
ical groups of, p. 48 ; postscripts, to, 
vi. 11; partial reception of, p. 183; 
questioned by modern critics, p. 185. 

Pauli Praedicatio, p. 191. 

Pelagius, his commentary on St. Paul, p. 
381; on the Lord’s brethren, p. 125. 
Pella, Church of, p. 150,154 See Aris- 

ton. 

Perfect, uses of, ii. 7, iii. 18, iv. 23, v. 14. 

Pessinus, p. 14, 15, 18, 27, 40, v. 12. 

Peter, (St.), his vision and its effects, ii. 
12, 14, p. 193; at Antioch, ii. 11 sq., 
p. 191 sq., 333 sq.; at Rome, p. 174 
sq., 179; his character, p. 193, 333 sq.; 
how regarded by St. Paul, p. 189; 
how represented by the Clementines, 
li. 11, 13, p. 161, 165 sq., 190 sq. ; by 
Basilides, etc., p. 190; coupled with 
St. Paul in early writers, p. 191; 
writings ascribed to, p. 191. 

Peter, (St.), Ist Epistle of; to whom 
written, p. 33; its character, etc., p. 
194; its resemblance to St. Paul, p. 
193. 

Peter, Gospel of; its docetism, p. 111 ; 
account of the Lord’s brethren in, ib. 

Peter, preaching of; tradition preserved 
by, p. 331 ; influence of a passage in, 
iv. 3; not Ebionite, p. 190 sq. 

Philip, the deacon ; his work, p. 135 sq. ; 
confused with the Apostle, p. 117, 323. 

Philology, advanced by Christian mis- 
sions, p. 79. 

Philo, his doctrine of faith, p. 347 sq. ; 
allegory of Abraham, p. 348 sq.; of 
Hagar and Sarah, p. 368 sq.; on the 
name of Hagar, p. 367 ; on those of 
Isaac and Ishmael, p. 369. 

Photius, his commentary on St. Paul, p. 
379. 

Polycarp, the Epistle of, p. 64, 183, iv. 
26; at Rome, p. 181. 

Polyerates (of Ephesus), his date and 
style, p. 200; traditions preserved by, 
p. 180, 200 sq.; confuses the two 
Philips, p. 323. 

Prausus, p. 84. 
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Primasius, his commentary on St. Paul, 
p. 283. 

Proselytes, different classes of, p. 133. 

Protevangelium, on the Lord’s brethren, 
p- 111, 118. 


Rabanus Maurus, his commentary on St. 
Paul, p. 385. 

Regeneration, vi. 15. 

Romans, Epistle to the; when written, 
p. 48; resemblance to Galatians, p. 
51 sa. (passim) ; contrast to Galatians, 
p- 187 sq. 

Rome, Church of; early history, p. 173 
Sq.; succession of bishops, p. 172 ; re- 
cognition of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
by, p. 195. 

Ruffinus, his translation of Eusebius, p. 
170 ; of the Clementine Recognitions, 
p- 164, 167. 


Salome, p. 100. 

Samaritans, how regarded by the Jews, 
p. 136 ; conversion of, ib. 

Sarah (Sarai), meaning of the word, p. 
368 ; typifies Jerusalem, iv. 27. See 
also Hagar. 

Scripture and Scriptures, iii. 22. 

Sedulius, his commentary on St. Paul, 
p. 384. 

Serapion, on the Gospel of Peter, p. 
1b Ge 

Seres, mythical character of, p. 162. 

Seven, appointment of the, p. 134. 

Seventy, the; called apostles, p. 322. 

Severianus, his commentary on Gala- 
tians, p. 376 ; (2?) on Hagar, p. 363. 

Silas, an apostle (7) p. 318. 

Simon or Symeon, different persons 
called, p. 94, 102; a common name, 
p. 104 sq. 

Sinai, St. Paul at, 308; allegorical 
meaning of iv. 25. See Hagar. 

Spirit and the Spirit, v. 5, 17. 

Stadium, St Paul’s metaphor of the, ii. 
2 Ve T 

- Stephen (St), influence and work of, p- 
135, 138. 

Symeon, son of Clopas, p. 102 sq., 113 
sq. ; his martyrdom, p. 152; see Si- 
mon. 
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Syriac translations ; of the Clementines, 
p- 165, 167; of Ignatius, p. 176; of 
Eusebius, see Eusebius. 


Tayium, p: 14, 15, 18, 27. 

Tectosages (-gae), 14, 84. 

Tertullian, charges against Marcion, p. 
325, 334; on the Lord’s brethren, 
p- 89, 94, 114 sq.; on St Paul’s in- 
firmity, p. 355; on Praxeas, p. 182. 

Testaments of Twelve Patriarchs, p. 
157 sq. 

Teutobodiaci, p. 86 sq. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, his commen- 
tary on St. Paul’s Epistles, p. 377 sq.; 
error in the Greek text, p. 368; in 
the Latin translation, p. 378; on St 
Peter at Antioch, p. 337; on Hagar, 
p. 363, 366. 

Theodoret, his commentary on St Paul’s 
Epistles, p. 378; on St Peter at 
Antioch, p. 337; on Hagar, p. 363, 
366; on the Lord’s brethren, p. 93, 
126. 

Theophylact, his commentary on St 
Paul’s Epistles, p. 383; on the Lord’s 
brethren, p. 90, 127. 

Thomas (St), his name Judas, p. 99. 

Thorn in the flesh. See Paul (St.). 

Timotheus, circumcision of, ii. 3; not 
an apostle, p. 318, 320. 

Titus, mission of, ii. 1 ; circumcision of, 
ete. ii. 3, p- 326. 

Tolistobogii, 14, 85. 

Tolosa, p. 85. 

Transcribers, fidelity of, ii. 12. 

Treveri, the name how written, p. 80; 
were Celts, not Germans, p. 80 sq.; 
later German settlement among, p. 
81 sq. 

Trocmi, p. 14, 244. 


Versions, testimony respecting the Lord’s 
brethren, p. 112; Itala, p. 325. 

Victor of Rome, p. 173, 180 sq. 

Victorinus the philosopher, his com- 
mentary on St Paul, p. 379; on the 
date of Galatians, p. 42; on the Lord’s 
brethren, p. 120; he mistakes the 
Latin version, p. 311. 
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Victorinus Petavionensis, on the Lord’s 


brethren, p. 94, 119. 


Walafredus Strabo, his commentary, 


p- 385. 


Western Services, testimony respecting 


the Jameses, p. 125. 


Zealots, i. 14. 


II.—GREEK WORDS. 


&BBa, iv. 6, 
ayabd, vi. 6, 


ayaborotetvy, KaAoToteiy, Vi. 9, 
ayabwotvn, XPNETÉTNS, V. 22, 


268 | 


298 
300 


adeApol, emphatic, iii. 15, vi. 1, 18, 


Wereiv, ii. 21, 
alpecis, V. 20, 
aidy, i. 4, 
aKabapaola, V. 19, 
axon, iii. 2, 


254, 295, 306 


GANGea, Ñ GA. TOU evayyeAlou, ii. 5, 235 


àAAeyopetv (-yopia,) iv. 24, 
&AAos, Erepos, i. 6, 


Guaptwrds, ii. 14, 15, 17, 18, 


äv omitted, iii. 19, iv. 15, 
avaBaivew, i. 17, 
avdbeua, avdOnua, i. 8, 
dvaxomrey, V. 7, 
avacrarony, V. 12, 
avaridedGat, ii. 2, 
avépxecOat, i. 17, 
amekdéxerOat, V. 5 
amd, Sid, i. 1, 

amd, mapa, i. 12, 
amoxdmrecOat, V. 12, 
émovauBavery, iv. 5, 
&mopetv (-petcOu), iv. 20, 
amdaroaos, 

üpa, v. 11, 

apa, ii. 17, 

üprı, i. 9, 

aoéeAyeta, V. 19, 
arevicewy, 

avTd TovTo, ii. 10 
dopey, i. 15, 
&popuh, V. 13, 


Basxralveuw, iii. 1, 
Baordew, vi. 17, 
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yevvav, iv. 24, 


ywaorey, cidévat, iii. 7, iv. 9, 


yvopt(w div, i. 11, 
ypaupata, vi. 11, 
ypaph, iii. 8, 22, 


dexamrevte, i. 18, 


detias Sodvat, AauBavew, ii. 9, 


did with gen., i. 1, 
with accus., iv. 13, 

dia (ex) mlorews, ii. 16, 

diabHKn, iii. 15, 


278 
251, 269 
223 
301 
251, 260 


227 
237 
215 
273 
242 
254 


doxeiv, eival rt (Tis), ii. 6, vi. 3, 235, 297 


of Soxodvtes, ii. 2, 
duvduers, iii. 5, 
dwpedy, ii. 21, 


éay kal, kal édy, i. 8, 

éauTon, V. l4, 

èykareîy, Vi. 9, 

èykórtew, V. 7, 

ef ye, erep, iii. 4. 

el uh (èàv wn), i. 19, ii. 16, 

ciðévat, SCC YIVØOKELW. 

eldwAdbuTa, 

exs, V. 10, vi. 4, 

èr, did, with miorews, ii. 16, 
oi èk miotews, ili. 7, 

èk koiàlas, i. 15, 

éxkAnata, i. 22, 

éxAveo Oat, vi. 10, 

“Eann, ii. 3, 


évapxeo Oat, iii. 3, 


> 


> 


éevepyety, ii. 8, iii. 5, v. 6, 
éveoTds, i. 4, 
v1, iii. 28, 


éEaryopacer, iil. 18, 


evdverbat (évedtcacGat), iii. 27, 
236, 250, 285 


231 
250 
246 


220 
289 


287, 297 


emayyeAia, iii. 14, 
emdiatdooeo Oat, iii. 15, 
emiTeAcio Oat, iii. 3, 
émitporos, iv. 2, 
emtXoonyety, iii. 5, 
ept0eia, v. 20, 

èppéðn, iii. 16, 
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253 
255 
249 
265 
250 
292 
255 


ETEpos, AAOS, i. 6, 6 €rTEpos, Vi. 4, 219, 297 


čr i. 10, v. 11, 
evayyeriCerbat, i. 9, 
euTpoowmeiy, Vi. 12, 
evpeOjvat, il. 17, 


Gijdos, v. 20, 21, 
(dobry, iv. 17, 
(arwris, i. 14, 
uepat, 

Ovuoi (plural), v. 20, 


ie (tov) ör, i. 20, 
Xde or idé, v. 2, 


223, 287 
222 
302 


‘Ieporóàvua, i. 18, (‘IepouradAnu,), iv. 


26, 
ikavós, 
wva, with indic., ii. 4. iv. 17, 
ellipsis with, ii. 9, 
repeated, iii. 14, iv. 5, 
*Tovdaicery, ii. 14, 
Iovdatk@s, with aspirate, ii. 14, 
‘Tovdaicuds, i. 13, 
ioropety, i. 18, 


ka0ds, ili. 6, 

kal èdv, édy kal, i. 8, 
kaw?) kTisis, Vi. 15, 
kapol, iv. 10, 


227, 279 
310 
234, 275 
238 
253, 267 


270 


Kade, ó KaA@y (Kadéoas), i. 6, Vv. 8, 


kaAdely emi, V. 13, 
KaAoTrotety, Vi. 9, 

Kavav, vi. 16, 

Kata &vOpwroy, i. 2, iii. 15, 
kataBalvew, i. 17, 
katapticey, vi. 1, 
KaTagkomTrety, li. 4, 
Katépxer Oa, i. 17, 
KaTnxelV, Vi. 6, 
KavxnoLs, kavxnua, Vi. 4, 
kevddokos (-doéla), V. 26, 


219, 286 
288 








KAiua, i. 21, 

kotAlas (èr), i. 15, 
kowwveiv, Vi. 6, 
Kpaceu, iv. 6, 

Kpiua (Kpiua), v. 10, 


Aéyew, A€yer impersonal, iii. 16, 


Aéyw õé, iv. 1, 


Aourés, difference of 7d Aoumby and 


Tov Aoimod, Vi. 17, 


pakapıouós, iv. 15, 

Haptupoual, V. 3, 

esitas, iii. 19, 

peTaoTtTpépe, i. 7, 
setatibec Oat, i. 6, 

“nh with indic., iv. 11, 

pits, construction with, ii. 2, 
uù yévoiro, ii. 17, vi. 14, 
fuKTnpiCey, Vi. 7, 


vhmos, iv. 1, 


vóuos and ó vóuos, ii. 19, iv. 4, 5, 21, 
245, 267, 277, 290, 


v. 18, vi. 138, 


o and w confused, vi. 12, 
cies ; 

oiketos, Vi. 10, 

oixovduos, iv. 2, 

uws, iii. 15, 

évoud Cer ĝar, 

opomodeiy, ii. 14, 


doris, ös, distinguished, iv. 24, 26, 
278, 280, 


Wo Uh 
dt: with quotations, i. 23, 
ovde... ovre, i. 12, 
oùrérı logical, iii. 18, 
ov uh with fut. ind., iv. 30 
ov was for ovdeis, ii. 16, 
öpeàov, V. 12, 


TabhuaTa, emOuuicut, V. 24, 
Taidarywyos, ili. 24, 
Taidickn, iv. 22, 

mapa, amd, i. 12, 
mapadoats, i. 14, 
TaparauBdvev, i. 12, 
mapatnpetv, iv. 10, 
Tapeloaktos, TapeocAGey, ii. 4, 
TaoXELY, ili. 4, 
meloo i. 10, 

méroiða eis (èri), v. 10, 


s 
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Tetpacuds, iv. 14, 273 


Teicuovn, V. 8, 286 
Tepi, mép, i. 4, 217 
Teptocotepws, i. 14, 225 


mepiTeuves Oat, of mepiteuvduevot, Vi. 13, 303 
TEpiToun, oi èk TeptTopis, ii. 12, 240 
moTevew, constructions with, ii. 16; 
mioteverGal T4, li. 7, 242, 236 
rioris, i. 23, iii. 23, v. 22, (passim) 229, 


261, 293 | 
TLOTÓS, 343 
TAnpovr, V. 14, 289 
TAhpwua, TÒ T. TOU xpdvov, iv. 4, 266 


more, ‘meaning, ii. 6; displaced, i. 
13, 23, 235, 224, 229 
Tpaitns (mpadTns), V. 23, 293 


mpoypadery, iii. 1, 248 
mpobecula, iv. 2, 265 
Tpokadreic bat, V. 26, 295 
mpodAauBavery, vi. 1, 295 
mpés, ii. 14, 240 
mpocavaTibec Oat, i. 16, ii. 6, 226, 236 
mpdcwmoyv AauBdvew, ii. 6, 236 
mpdtepov, TÒ Tp., iv. 13, 273 
TPWTÉTOKOS, 107 
okávõañov, V. 11, 287 
orépuata (plural), iii. 16, 255 
oTthkew, V. l, 283 
oTtiyuarta, Vi. 17, 305 
oTatxeta; iv. 3, 265 
oTvAo., usage and accent, ii. 9, 237 


III. — PASSAGES 


Gen. xv. 6, 
Gen xv. 13, 
Gen. xxi. 9, 10, 
Exod. xii. 40, 


p. 347 sq. 
iii. 17, 
iy. 29; 30} 
ine ge 


ho bt to 
x oO UF 
= u 


or 
~“ 


Deut. xxi. 23, p- 338 sq. 

Deut. xxvii. 26, iii. 10, 251 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, m19, 258 
Habak. ii. 4, p- 343, iii. 11, 252 
1 Mac. viii. 2, pali: 

John xix. 25, p. 100, 102 sq. 

Acts ix. 20-26, p. 310. 

Acts xv. 1-29, p- 142 sq. 
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ovyyeveis, i. 14, 


ovykaAcle eis (óró), iii. 22, 
gvv- superfluous (cuvnAtKidrns), i. 14, 224 


cuvamayecOat with dative, ii. 13, 
cuviotavety, ii. 18, 


ouvototxet (-xia), iv. 24, 


Tapáocew, i. 7, V. 10, 


yee 
Taxews, 1. 6, 


Tékva (viot) cod, iii. 26, 


Tekvia, iv. 19, 


Tpexew, See stadium. 


viobecta, iv. 5, 


viol ©cou, iii. 26, 


bmapxetv, ii. 14, 
brép, mepl, i. 4, 


bmooréAAey, ii. 12, 


papuarela, V. 20, 


pOovety, V. 26, 


pOovds, ÇñAos, V. 21, 


P0opa, vi. 8, 


poptiov, Bapos, vi. 5, 
ppevaratay, Vi. 3, 


xápıv, iii. 19, 


xelp, êv xepi, iii. 19, 
Xpnotorns (ayabwovrn), V. 


ós, ‘while,’ vi. 10, 
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Acts xvi. 6, 
Acts xxviii. 21, 
Rom. xvi. 7, 

1 Cor. i. 12, 

1 Cor. n. 9, 


1 Cor. viii. 1-13, 
x. 14-22, 


Ephes. ii. 20, 
rh, ay 
2 Tim. iv. 10 
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